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CHAPTER I 


IT WAS EIGHT O’CLOCK OF A WINTER’S MORNING. THE CAIRO-HAIFA 
train had come and gone half an hour before and two passengers 
were still standing on the platform of Lydda Junction. 

It would have been hard to think that they had much in common. 

The man was about fifty. He was dark and thick-set, of medium 
height, dressed in clothes of good material just a shade too loud—a 
thick checked ulster over a light-grey suit, a snap-brim hat of green 
felt, well-polished brogues with pointed toes. He sat alone on a seat 
reading an Egyptian Mail of the evening before and smoking an 
American cigarette. Once or twice he glanced at his watch, each 
time with a faint spasm of annoyance. 

The woman was about the same age. She stood beside a pile of 
small pieces of baggage—a patent-leather hat-box, a small suit-case, 
a travelling-rug, an umbrella, a few other odds and ends. She was 
clearly English, and dressed in what are known as “‘sensible clothes’’ 
—a tweed suit, well worn and of undistinguished cut, solid low- 
heeled shoes, dark lisle stockings, a plain little hat from which wisps 
of greying hair strayed untidily. She pulled off her brown kid gloves 
nervously, made several tentative steps in the direction of the station- 
master’s office, and then changed her mind. She looked tired and 
rather unhappy. 

The man had looked at her once or twice without much interest. 
But at last, after another glance at his watch, he rose and approached 
her. He raised his hat and said politely : ‘‘I wonder if I can do anything 
to help ?” 

Her immediate reaction to the approach was unfavourable, perhaps 
because she couldn’t place him. First of all, he was a foreigner—by 
that she meant not English—and a type she thought of as “‘flashy’’. 
She noticed in a quick, appraising glance the gold watch bracelet, 
the garnet signet ring, the pearl tiepin. But, although she did not 
like him, she had to answer politely. She said, faltering : ““Well, thank 
you very much, but I don’t really know. . .” 

He smiled reassuringly and said: ‘‘You’ve lost the rest of your 
luggage, haven’t you? That’s rather worrying for you.” 

He spoke English with a trace of foreign accent that was partly 
American, and he had almost a lisp, as if his tongue was just a shade 
too big for his mouth. Because there was no one else to talk to and 
he was sympathetic, she thawed and replied in a sudden rush: 
“But it is worrying. My two big trunks have gone on in the train 
to Haifa. I had these things with me’”—indicating the clump at her 
feet—‘‘but the trunks were in the van, and they told me at Cairo not 
to worry and they would be sure to be put out here. But they weren’t. 
There was rather a crowd on the platform, and the porters didn’t 
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understand English very well, and the train was away before I could 
get my trunks out.” 

“Tt sometimes happens,”’ he said. 

“That’s not very consoling forme. Well, I saw the stationmaster, 
and he said he would telephone to Haifa and make sure they were 
sent back here on the next train.” 

‘But you’re not going to wait here for them?’ he said, a little 
surprised. 

**T don’t really know. I’ve lost the local train to Jerusalem, and 
there isn’t another one for three or four hours, so I might as well 


Brager.”’ 

““Mine’s Gilroy. Miss Gilroy.” 

‘Pleased to meet you, Miss Gilroy. You'll get very miserable if 
you stand here for two or three hours, and, anyway, your trunks 
won’t be back. It'll take a day or two for them to turn up. But they 
will turn up all right.” 

“Well, I hope so, Mr. Brager.”’ 

“*Now listen, Miss Gilroy, I can give you a lift up to Jerusalem. 
My car was supposed to meet me here and take me up to Jerusalem 
—it’s quicker than the local train—but it hasn’t turned up yet. But 
it will be here any minute, I expect.” 

She was rather doubtful, but in a few more sentences he had 
convinced her that there was no point in hanging about. Then his 
car arrived, the driver explaining that he had been held up by a punc- 
ture. Brager saw the stationmaster, who promised to send on the 
trunks to the lady’s address in Jerusalem. 

‘‘Where are you staying ?”’ Brager asked her. 

““MacBrayne’s Hospice. Do you know it?’ 

He suppressed an embryo smile and answered: “‘I know where 
it is—just off Mamilla Road, near the Jaffa Gate.” 

“The Jaffa Gate?” 

“Tt’s one of the gates of the old city.”” He completed the business 
with the stationmaster and they got into the car. Miss Gilroy’s spirits 
were reviving rapidly and she was looking around her with lively 
curiosity. “‘This is your first visit to Palestine ?”’ «> 

““Yes,”? she answered. ‘“‘It’s been a life-long ambition. It’s a 
ny wonderful feeling to realize that at last I’ve set foot on the Holy 
Land.” 

“I suppose so,” he said. ‘‘Are you staying long?” 

“I’m awaiting the second coming of the Lord,” she answered. 

It was a simple, unaffected statement. He was, surprisingly for 
him, almost embarrassed, and to cover ithe leant forward and gave 
some instruction to the chauffeur in a language she did not understand. 
Then he changed the subject by asking, ‘‘Are you English ?”’ 

i Hibs yes, of course. Do you know, I’ve never been out of England 
efore.” 


They were passing through a village, a place of neat white: stone 
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houses and shops, clean and very modern, like an illustration from a 
book on town-planning. 

“This is not at all what I thought Palestine would be like,’ she 
said. . 

“Oh, it will be full of surprises for you. Of course, it’s not all 
like this.” 

“T hope not.” Then she added quickly: ‘“You don’t mind me 
saying that, but you know what I mean.” 

He nodded, but he wasn’t quite sure, and in fact not much interested. 
He was beginning to regret his Good Samaritan impulse, for he was 
afraid that an hour of her company would be tiresome. But she was 
silent as the car began to climb up the road to Jerusalem, looking 
around eagerly, rather surprised at the unexpected magnificence of 
the view as the car climbed higher and higher among the rocky terraced 
hills, away from the orange and lemon trees of the coastal plain into 
the belt where the grey-green of olive fused into the dark slim elegance 
of cypress and pine. 

Occasionally she had to ask him a question :, What was that church 
on the top of a hill; what was the religion and race of the people 
that lived in this or that village; how many feet above sea level was 
Jerusalem ? 

He answered, when he could, without interest, and was glad when 
at last they turned a bend in the tortuous road and he was able to 
point ahead and say: ‘““Well, there it is.” 

‘*Jerusalem,’’ she said, and her cheeks flushed as she looked at the 
strange lovely outline of the city, of towers and minarets, of great 
new stone buildings, a city sparkling white in the bright paoetne 
sunshine under a sky of chalcedony blue. 

But the approach to the city, through a shabby district and ten 
down into the modern business centre around Zion Square, with its 
big stores and cinemas and cafés and blocks of offices, was, if not 
exactly disappointing, sufficiently unexpected to damp down a little 
her exultation at the arrival in Jerusalem. 

He drove her to the door of MacBrayne’s Hospice, a grey stone 
building, faintly ecclesiastical in appearance, which stood on a steep 
side-street leading off Mamilla Road with a view into the Old City. 

*‘There’s the Jaffa Gate,’ he pointed out. ‘The Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre is in there. I’m not sure if you can see it from here 
or not. And Pilate’s House and the Wailing Wall and the Dome of 
the Rock.” She thought, since it was her first day in Jerusalem, 
that he was very casual. ‘‘You’ll have no difficulty in finding a guide 
—but if you don’t want to be swindled you’d better leave it to 
MacBrayne to fix youup. Well, I'll be getting along now.” 

Her baggage had been taken out of the car and was being carried 
into the Hospice by a porter. 


“T really can’t thank you enough . . .” she said. , 
“Don’t mention it. No trouble at all. I hope you have a nice 
stay here.” 


“Perhaps we'll meet again.”’ 
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“Perhaps . . . you never know.’’ But he was unconvincing. He 
watched, with a ‘slightly cynical smile, as she went into the house. 
- Then he got back into the car and drove off. 


David Brager left the Hebrew University, where he was studying 
medicine, at one o’clock. He had no classes that afternoon and was 
going home to lunch in his father’s house in Rehavia, the newish and 
trim suburb in west Jerusalem. 

The Brager home was a large well-built house in the modern 
Mediterranean style, cream stone with jade-green shutters and paint- 
work. It stood in a road of similar houses, each with a trim garden 
where, in season, exotic and English mixed, bougainvillaea and roses, 
chrysanthemums and jasmine. At the moment the light scent of 
eucalyptus hung over it. It was a road, apparently, of prosperous 
people. 

David threw his books carelessly on to the hall table and went 
into the sitting-room,, where his father, Jack Brager, and his step- 
mother, Rose, were talking. She had her back to the door, and went 
on speaking for a moment before she realized that David had come in. 

‘“‘Y’m sure the man was a plain-clothes policeman. Ifnot, what 
was he doing, snooping around the back door, I’d like to know? 
It scares me, Jack, when these boys start taking an interest in you....” 

Then Brager saw his son and silenced Rose by saying: ‘‘Oh, 
hello, David.” 

‘‘What was Rose saying ?’’ the boy asked suspiciously. 

_ “Oh, nothing much,” Brager said, with an angry glance at his wife. 

‘Why in hell don’t you tell him?’’ Rose asked sulkily, taking a 
cigarette from a silver box and lighting it. ‘‘He’s not a child any 
more. He’s a man, so why don’t you treat him like one?’’ 

‘“‘That’s enough,” Brager said sharply. “I know what I’m doing.” 
Then he turned to David and said, with forced lightness: ‘““Well, how 
did you get on at college this morning?” 

But David was not easily smoothed. 

‘‘All right,” he said, and sat down in an arm-chair and began to 
read an English magazine. 

The conversation, up to then, had been in English. Dgvid 
had spoken Hebrew at his Jewish school and university, but neither 
his father nor his stepmother knew the language well and only used 
it when it was necessary to do so. 

David looked up from his magazine after a moment to study 
his stepmother. She had married Jack Brager eight years before, 
when David was thirteen. She was now thirty-five, over-plump and 
untidy, and had a tendency to wear clothes that emphasized her bad 
points. At the moment, although it was half past one, she was still 
wearing a loose wrap of bright-coloured print and slippers decorated 
with ostrich feather. He said in sudden irritation: “‘I wish you 
wouldn’t slop about the house in that thing, Rose.” 

**That’s not the way to talk to your mother,”’ Brager said. « 
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Rose, pushing down her annoyance, smiled and said sweetly: 
“Ym sorry, David. I know you don’t like it, but I’ve been so busy 
in the house all morning. Ill just tush up and change now before 
lunch. Won’t keep you a minute.” 

“T should hope not,”’ said David,. going back to the magazine. 

When she had left the room, Brager said, half angry, half em- 
barrassed : ‘“How often have I to tell you that I ‘won't have you talking 
like that to Rose? We've all got to learn to put up with little things 
in people we don’t like. Rose tries to be nice to you.” 

eo ag st” 

Brager saw that the conversation wasn’t going to be a success, and 
abandoned it. Later at lunch David felt a little better and asked his 
father about his trip to Cairo. 

Brager said something about it and added, trying to gain his 
son’s interest : “‘I gave a lift from Lydda to Jerusalem to a very strange 
old creature.” 

He told them, not very flatteringly, of the encounter with Miss 
Gilroy, but David’s interest was slight. When the meal was over he 
rose from the table and said he was going to his own room to study. 
When he got to his room he picked up a book and began to read it, 
but in a moment he threw it down, went to the window and leant 
on the sill, his chin cupped in his hands, gazing out. 

These scenes with his stepmother, and consequently with his 
father, upset him, and, although he knew that it was in his power to 
prevent them, he was unable to resist showing his irritation with her 
at times. 

The death of his mother had upset him, and his father’s marriage 
to Rose less than a year afterwards had caused resentment from 
which he had never recovered. Rose, after a few tentative unsuccess- 
ful attempts to win his confidence, had given up the effort and had 
bullied and nagged, criticizing and disparaging almost everything 
he did because she was jealous of Brager’s affection for him. 

Recently, perhaps because David had developed into a handsome 
young man, she had tried again, after the long lacuna, to break down 
his sullen hostility, but it was far too late. 

David was taller than his father, more sensitive of feature, with 
the eyes of a dreamer. 

He could never make up his mind about his attitude to his father. 
He disliked him, first of all for having married Rose, and secondly 
for being a crook. His father had never spoken of the dark side 
of his activities, and David had never been able to summon enough 
courage to question his father openly, but it was impossible for him 
to be blind to the strange events that had marked their progress 
from America, to England, to Egypt and, finally, to Palestine. 

Palestine! The Land of Israel! David felt, as so many of his 
compatriots had felt, that at last he was coming home after two 
thousand years of wandering and persecution. His only disappoint- 
ment was that his father, obsessed by the anxieties of the moment, 
did not share his exultation. ‘ ‘ 
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He went back and. sprawled on the bed and picked,up the book 
again, but he couldn’t concentrate. The problem of his relationship 
with his father and Rose was too complicated and difficult to be 
shut out. 

His father was a crook, and his kind of life was dangerous. There 
had always been, in David’s memory, a background of fear, a hunted 
feeling. Many incidents in their life came crowding into his memory, 
as they often did—sudden moves from one place to another, subter- 
fuges unexplained but palpable even to the young boy, waves of 
alternate gloom and exultation in the household. 

What exactly his father did he did not know. He had never 
asked a point-blank question and he had been told nothing. 

He hated all that. And yet he could not resist a grudging admira- 
tion for his father because he was, in his way, a “big shot”. Whatever 
it was he was doing, he was successful at it. The house and servants, 
his expensive American car, Rose’s ample allowance, David’s educa- 
tion, all suggested that there was plenty of money coming in. 

His eyes were on the volume, a text-book on Materia Medica, 
inadequately translated from the original English, but his mind 
would not concentrate. 


Meanwhile, in MacBrayne’s Hospice, Miss Gilroy was sitting down 
to her first lunch in the cream-washed dining-room. It was rather 
an austere room, decorated with texts and religious pictures, but 
the table-appointments, although simple, were good, and the food 
was attractive. 

She did not very much like, at first inspection, her companions, 
sitting in ones and twos at neighbouring tables. She ought to have 
been prepared for people of her own type, but wasn’t. And the non- 
appearance to date of Mr. MacBrayne was a source of annoyance, 
although she knew it wasn’t justified. There was no reason why 
Mr. MacBrayne should be on hand to receive every new boarder. 

But while she was still fretting unreasonably about MacBrayne’s 
absence, the gentleman himself appeared as she was walking in the 
garden just after lunch. 

“Well, well, and you’re Miss Gilroy,” he said, and held out aelimp 
hand. ‘I’m sorry I wasn’t here to wélcome you, but. I had some 
urgent business which detained me all morning.” 

She was at once mollified and said that she quite understood; 
but she did not immediately take kindly to him, for he was not an 
inspiring figure. 

Charles Edward Stewart MacBrayne was a man of about sixty, 
or a few years over it, and there was a rakish, almost raffish, touch 
to his appearance. He wore on this occasion a suit of bold pattern 
Harris, a tan camel-hair waistcoat, and a rough felt hat with a tiny 
feather in the band, while a monocle hung from a black silk band. 
A fattish, elderly rough-haired dachshund bitch stood at his heels. 
MacBrayne looked at Miss Gilroy through weak, pale-blue eyes, an 
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untidy greying moustache drooped over his uncertain mouth, and as 
he spoke he leant forward on a long gold-knobbed cane. He looked, 
in fact, like a bad reproduction of the Velazquez portrait of Don John 
of Austria in the Prado. 

“‘And what have you been doing this morning ?”’ he asked. 

“‘Nothing,’’ she said, and then went on to explain her trouble with 
the lost baggage and her meeting with the helpful Mr. Brager. 

“‘Brager ?”’ said MacBrayne. ‘‘Oh yes, quite. One has heard of 
him, of course, but one hasn’t actually met him, if you know what 
Imean. Still, it was lucky for you that he was there to help.’? His 
voice was Scottish but affected. 

He chatted amiably for ten minutes as they strolled round the 
garden, promising to arrange the necessary tours of the holy places 
and introductions to suitable people for her to meet. Then with a 
further apology and a smile he moved away to speak to someone 
else. ‘‘Come along, Vicky,” he said to the dog as he went. 

MacBrayne’s Hospice was, in spite of its rather high-faluting title 
and its air of semi-sanctimoniousness, merely an ordinary boarding- 
house. 

Mr. MacBrayne had come to Palestine years before on .some 
official job, and when that had finished, for some reason or another, 
had embarked on what had seemed to be the precarious existence 
of a boarding-house keeper. But from the first the hospice had 
prospered. He had, by an inspired stroke, decided to specialize in 
the crankier kind of tourist, and had subsequently developed the busi- 
ness to secure as his clientele the type of person—such as Susan 
Gilroy—who intended to settle down permanently or semi-permanently 
in Jerusalem. 

This kind of business had disadvantages as well as advantages. 
The residents tended to be neurotic and querulous and it required 
often a great deal of tact to deal with them. On the other hand, they 
were seldom if ever given to the kind of physical excesses that caused 
trouble to most boarding-house keepers, and they paid their money 
regularly. On the whole, the credit side far outweighed the debit. 

Mr. MacBrayne was what was known as a confirmed bachelor. 
Many, many caps had been set at him, but he had resisted, with bland 
urbanity, all the wiles of his most adroit and persistent suitors. He 
managed to remain little more than a polite fagade to his customers. 
He advocated the virtues of temperance in all things, but there were 
people in Jerusalem who were prepared to whisper of a darker side 
to Mr. MacBrayne’s character. Whatever the truth, he was extremely 
discreet. 

_Miss Gilroy found it hard to like him. He was courteous and 
polite, but she was sure he was not sincere. On the other hand, he liked 
her and encouraged her because he saw in her at once the best kind of 
customer—harmless, gentle and considerate. 

He spoke to her again at tea-time. 

**You will like the Holy Land,” he said, playing with his fnousels 
on its ribbon. ‘‘Perhaps already you have noticed that there is a 
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strange spiritual feeling in the air. Almost everyone who comes here 
feels it sooner or later. You will be soothed and comforted by the 
wonderful associations. . . .” . 

‘*Political troubles,” she began doubtfully. 

He laughed reassuringly. 

‘‘Nothing for us to worry about. I don’t understand politics and 
I don’t want to. Violence, disturbances, hatred—’’—he waved a 
well-manicured hand—‘‘these needn’t worry you. Your stay in the 
Holy Land will be peaceful and comforting.” 

**Oh, I hope so,”’ she said. 


CHAPTER II 


THE KINK IN MISS GILROY’S CHARACTER—IF HER RELIGIOUS OBSESSION 
could be fairly described as a kink—had its origin in one or two 
simple and understandable episodes in her life. These events fitted 
together to make a not unfamiliar picture. 

She was brought up in an eminently respectable, comfortable 
middle-class family who lived in a medium-sized, pleasant enough 
house in a road of similar houses in North London. There was a 
brother, Edward, and two girls, Susan, the elder, and her sister Amy. 

In the summer of 1914 Susan had just left school. Her mother 
had died a few years before and Susan had no other very definite ideas 
than of ‘‘keeping house for father”. The war altered that plan, and 
early in 1915 a combination of boredom with home-life, and a desire 
to do something to help the war effort, drove her away from home 
to take a job in an office in the City, ostensibly with the main object 
of taking the place of a man who had gone off to join the Army. 
The job, she imagined, would last only as long as the war—a few 
months or even perhaps a few years. Actually it lasted thirty years. 

She started at £1 a week and finished up at £6 a week as private 
secretary to the senior partner. She was neither happy nor unhappy 
in the job: it became a part of her existence, and she was as proud 
of the business and as jealous of its reputation as any of the partners, 
and yet always uneasy because the reward for her devotion seemed 
so little. She was a very ordinary Lepdon type—there were ¢hou- 
sands like her in the Tube and bus and in the Lyons tea-shop where 
she went, day after day, week after week, month after month, for her 
mid-day meal. 

She was Susan to the bosses, Miss Gilroy to the succeeding genera- 
tions of office-boys and junior typists who passed in and out of her 
life. 

In all these years there were only three or four high-lights, but 
they were the explanation of the development that led to MacBrayne’s 
Hospice in Jerusalem. 

The first wassDouglas Cameron. He was the young man whose 
job she had come in the first place to take. He was an ordinary nice 
young man of twenty-two, and in the few overlapping weeks while 
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he was handing over his job to her before going off to join the B.E. F., 
they developed a mildly sentimental friendship. 

They went out together once or twice, and then when the pane 
came for him to leave to join the Army they discovered that they 
were in love. It was an emotional time when parting tended to rush 
feelings to a climax. They wrote regularly while he was in England 
training, and on his leaves they spent a lot of time together. 

They visited each other’s homes and were approved by each other’s 
families, but they were both very young and there was no thought, 
even in those days of over-hasty war weddings, of marriage. There 
was just what was known as an understanding, which might, or might 
not, have developed in due course into a wedding. Had it done so 
it would have been suitable and successful. 

Douglas was killed early in 1916. There was then no doubt at all 
in Susan’s mind what the future would have been if Douglas had 
returned. Marriage, a home, children, a successful career for her 
husband—there was absolutely no question that all these things 
would have happened. 

The death of Douglas was for a time a terrible blow. The fact that 
thousands of other girls were suffering in the same way was little 
consolation. Some of them recovered more quickly than others. 
Susan seemed to be one of the lucky ones whose lives were not to be 
permanently blasted by the war, for in the summer of 1918 she met 
Hector Hopkins. He was an R.A.M.C. captain, convalescing at 
Torquay frorn a wound. She was on holiday at the same boarding- 
house. 

They became friendly. It was clear that Captain Hopkins was 
completely unattached, while Susan spoke tenderly, but vaguely, of a 
fiancé killed earlier in the war. Before her fortnight was up at Torquay 
she realized that Hector might well turn out to be all that Douglas 
was going to have been. Whether Hopkins’s interest in her was 
serious or merely politeness for the duration of the holiday she was 
unable to decide. She hardly cared to speculate in case she would let 
herself infor a worse disappointment. 

When she got home she told her sister about him; how good- 
looking and nice he was and of his good prospects. He had been 
assistant to a doctor with a good practice in the Midlands and was 
proposing to buy a share in the practice after the war. 

‘**And he promised to come and see us when he gets up to London. 
I hope he does. Oh, I know you'll like him, Amy.” 

“I don’t suppose he'll come,’”’ Amy warned. She was then com- 
fortably in love and posed as being rather cynical about men. She 
was two years younger, and prettier than Susan. 

Rather to their surprise, Hopkins did come. He telephoned one 
evening saying he had just arrived from Torquay and insisting that 
Susan should come out at once and have supper and dance with him 
at the Savoy. 

“Well, didn’t I tell you? 2”? Susan said breathlessly as she rushed 
to her bedroom to dress. es 


The affair seemed to be going well. They went out to lunch and 
tea and the theatre and after a week he came back to the house in 
Winchmore Hill to dinner. As well as Susan and Hopkins, the father 
and Amy were also present. 

The evening began well enough. The father and Hopkins liked each 
other from the first, and Amy put herself out to be nice. At first Susan 
was delighted that Hector was so successful. It was half-way through 
the evening that Susan noticed the first danger signal. Amy was 
becoming too nice and Hector too much interested in her. 

They said nothing about it afterwards.’ Hector, stationed now 
near London, began to come to the house regularly, and it was only 
too painfully clear that Amy was now the attraction. Susan tried to 
convince herself that her fears about what was going to happen were 
baseless. After all, Amy was in love with Tom and as good as engaged 
to him; she wasn’t really Hector’s type—all the arguments that she 
herself didn’t really believe. 

When the blow fell it was none the less bitter because she had 
been preparing for it. The wedding of Hector and Amy was quiet, 
ostensibly because of the war, more to spare Susan’s feelings. But 
of course the kind of ceremony made no difference to Susan. This 
second smashing of the picture of her own future that she had built 
up in her mind was too much for her to bear. She whipped up her 
emotions into a nervous crisis and was in bed ill when the wedding 
took place. 

Years passed and the family broke up. Amy and Hector lived in 
their Midland town with their two children and the good practice; 
Edward, the brother, married and set up house on his own; the father 
died. 

At the funeral Amy and Susan had one of their rare meetings. 
It embarrassed Hector to meet Susan and he rushed away as quickly 
as he decently could on the pretext of an urgent case. The will, 
which had been drawn up before Amy’s marriage, left the estate equally 
between the three children, and there was enough to give each of them 
just over a hundred pounds a year. 

This caused Susan’s sense of grievance, which had been smoul- 
dering steadily, to flicker into flame, and she wrote suggesting.that 
Amy, who was well provided for, should hand over her share of the 
estate to Susan. Amy refused, and that more or less ended intercourse 
between the two sisters. They seldom met, although Susan was still 
sufficiently interested to gather news, by various channels, of their 
life and progress in their Midland town. 

Cause and effect became hopelessly mixed in Susan’s character. 
She took less interest in her appearance, she was subject to bouts of 
depression, the outward signs of which were outbursts of bad temper 
and minor illnesses, 

Time brought a steady improvement. Her position in the business 
gave her a sense of importance among the juniors which was good 
for her self-respect, and she began to develop outside interestg which 
took her mind off her bitter grievance with life. % 
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Religion, almost inevitably, was one of these interests, and she 
moved from orthodox, active interest in the established church into 
a curious sect with its own angle on Christian doctrines. She had 
been in this particular sect for nearly fifteen years, an unassuming but 
firm believer in their main tenet, based on their own interpretations 
of the Bible—that Christ was about to return to Jerusalem. 

She had decided long ago to start saving so that she could retire 
at as early an age as possible and go to Jerusalem. The sum she 
aimed at was £1,000, which, with her small income from her father’s 
estate, she calculated would enable her to live in Jerusalem until the 
promised event, which could not be much longer delayed. 

The choice of MacBrayne’s Hospice had been made by Thomas 
Cook & Sons, and it was an eminently wise one. The journey to 
Palestine, her first journey abroad, since her holidays had always been 
taken economically in England, was the most important event in her 
life. She had travelled in a leisurely way by a slow but pleasant 
ship to Port Said, then by train through Sinai to Palestine. 

The journey had been of such absorbing interest to her that it was 
a pleasure in itself, and she had often found herself forgetting that 
it was not a holiday but a mission. 

Then her first few days in Palestine (brightened by the arrival, 
after all, of her lost baggage) were so filled with new and strange ex- 
periences that the reason for her being there became less important. 
The uprooting from the environment with which her unhappiness 
had been associated and the contacts with new people in a fresh 
and unfamiliar scene were the first stages in the rebuilding of her 
spirit. Whether the progress would be continued depended on a great 
many factors which at the moment were unknown. 


Jacob Brager had been born in Hungary. He was two years 
younger than Susan Gilroy. 

His parents emigrated to America when Jack (as he was called) 
was ten. His father, a tailor, eventually settled in a small repairing 
and pressing business, and as he had a large family the boys had to 
look after themselves from a fairly early age. 

Jack went to work early, went in and out of different jobs, in 
1917 joined the Army, went to France, came back to America without 
a job and no prospects and drifted, not altogether surprisingly, into 
the world’ of racketeering and gangsterism. Both by nature and by 
his upbringing he was well suited for this kind of life, and he graduated 
from the mean and petty rackets of the back streets into the big-time 
organized crime that reached its zenith with prohibition. 

His marriage to a girl whom he had known from childhood was a 
brighter aspect of his life. He respected her, perhaps, because she 
was so unlike him in character. He tried, with a consideration that 
was pathetic, to shield her from the worst shocks and upheavals of 
his life. In this he was not very successful, and although she never 
even suggested breaking with him because of her hatred of his way of 
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living, it had a constant irritant effect that probably contributed to 
her death twelve years after they were married. 

The death of his wife was his first experience of remorse and 
regret. He had often enough been frightened, angry, bitter, but 
never before had he suffered. This feeling, combined with a coin- 
cidental deterioration in his business affairs, made him decide to cut 
away from America and his associates, at least for a time. 

He had a fair amount of money and he thought it was well to 
get out before the trouble that was threatening descended on him. He 
therefore took David to London for a holiday that was going to 
be indefinite. 

England bored him. He made one or two efforts to get into his 
own. line of business, but the people and the methods were too alien 
to him, and he quickly recognized that there was little or no scope 
for his particular talents. 

There were three reasons for prolonging the holiday and not 
returning to the United States. One was that David was going to 
school in England and was reasonably happy, and he did not want 
to spoil him by uprooting him once again when he seemed to be 
. settling down; the second was that advice from New York suggested 
that a return there was likely to be extremely dangerous; the third 
was that he had met Rose Cohen. 

He never pretended to himself for an instant that Rose was in any 
way comparable to his first wife; but she filled a gap at a time when 
he was morose and lonely and he allowed his emotions to stampede 
him into a marriage that he suspected, although he never quite 
articulated the suspicion, was not going to be a success. 

Rose was English, from Manchester, and had no desire at all to 
leave her native country. But another move became necessary. 
Officialdom decided that Brager had stayed long enough in England, 
and when all of the few strings he possessed had been stretched to 
their full length there was nothing for it but to face the unpleasant 
fact that he had to be on the move again. 

Where to? The eventual choice of Egypt was made by a strange 
chance. He was glancing idly through an English newspaper when he 
came across a short report of the League of Nations Committeg on 
the drug traffic. He was not much integested in drugs, and reat the 
paragraph with little interest, until suddenly one paragraph attracted 
his attention. 

The Egyptian delegate, one of the world’s leading experts on drug 
trafficking, had said : 


“The Egyptian Government is starting an extensive campaign. 
Foreign traffickers who value their freedom will be well 
advised to leave Egypt out of their nefarious calculations.” 


The sentence was an immediate challenge to his perverse nature. 
He told Rose: “‘I’ve decided. We’re going to Egypt.” 
“Why ?” she asked. aN 
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“Well, we’ve got to go somewhere. We might as well go there 
as anywhere else.”’ And to himself he muttered: ‘‘I’ll show him.”’ 

And so to Egypt they had gone, but he had been quickly dis- 
illusioned. There was, indeed, a fairly extensive and apparently 
profitable traffic in drugs, but the vigilance and energy of the Narcotics - 
Bureau made it practically impossible for a newcomer to get into the 
field. He could see that the trade was badly organized, its leaders 

furtive and petty. 

There was clearly big money to be made. Hashish in the form of 
Indian hemp was grown illicitly in large quantities in Syria and the 
Lebanon, in spite of all the official efforts to suppress it, and the 
sale price of the drug in Egypt was high. 

Here was a potentially profitable industry that clearly called out 
for a real organizing brain. Brager began at once to study the busi- 
ness. He went to the National Library and read the annual reports 

of the Narcotics Bureau for years back—absorbed the facts and 
figures of the production in the Middle East of hashish and other 
drugs, of the methods, some of them fantastically ingenious, of getting 
the drugs from the country of origin into Egypt, the methods of 
the police to combat the traffic, the difference in prices between 
one country and another (for example, in Syria and the Lebanon, 
where the drug was cultivated, it was purchased at about £1 per 
pound, while in Egypt the selling price was nearly £20 per pound),* and 
of the sentences inflicted by the courts on addicts and traffickers. 

The ideal place for the operator, he decided, was half-way between 
the main source of origin and the main source of custom—that half- 
way house, geographically, was Palestine. 

He knew little about Palestine, politically or socially, and thought 
of it only as a place where he could operate profitably. He did not 
think of the harm he might do to the people of his own race, who were 
ablaze with enthusiasm for their cause. 

So off to Palestine they went. Rose, who had never ceased to 
regret the departure from England, liked even less the idea of Pales- 
tine. David was then too young to have any feelings at all about it. 

They all reacted differently to it. Brager liked it because he found 
that it was going to be possible to put his scheme into practice ; Rose 
hated it because she felt much less free than she had done in England ; 
David was immediately infected by the dreams and ambitions of the 
younger idealists. 

Brager naturally began to succeed, for he was astute and cunning. 
He got in touch with likely colleagues—for there are evil-doers in 

_ every community—and before long he was established in an office in 
a new building near the corner of Ben Yehuda Street and Zion Square. 

Engels, Brager & Levitch, Ltd., was outwardly a firm of general 
exporters and importers of a variety of light goods—toilet. articles, 
patent medicines, cheap haberdashery and so on. And in fact a 
small, steady, genuine business was very quickly established. It was, 


* 1939 figures, From then onwards the prices rose steadily. 
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of course, the facade for the real activities of the firm. Brager started 
cautiously, feeling his way gingerly step by step, for the Palestine 
police were an unknown quantity and the ultimate rewards promised 
to be big enough to justify his early patience. 

For the time being he made as much show as he could of the 
genuine side of his business. He joined every possible trade associa- 
tion and made after-luncheon speeches on ‘“Trade and Industry in 
America’’ and similar subjects to audiences who were completely ° 
taken in by him. He made contributions to charities and carefully 
avoided making any comment that would get him into the black books 
of the Government or political organizations. His navigation along 
this difficult course was skilful and not unsuccessful. 

David went to a sectarian secondary school and then to the Hebrew 
University to study medicine. By the time he was ready to begin 
his medical studies his father’s business, one way and another, was 
beginning to prosper. They had moved out of their small fiat in the 
Jaffa Road into the villa in Rehavia. Rose, inclined to be sulky and 
putting on weight, was a member of the best bridge clubs and had 
accounts in expensive shops in Julian’s Way and Princess Mary 
Avenue. 

That, then, was the Brager household at the moment when Miss 
Gilroy accidentally swam, one would have thought momentarily, into its 
ken. 


CHAPTER III 


HER FIRST WEEK PROVIDED MANY SURPRISES FOR MISS GILROY. THE 
surprises, although in some cases fairly violent, were not necessarily 
unpleasant. She realized very quickly that her preconceived picture 
of Palestine was quite inaccurate, but it was amusing to discover the - 
country in an Alice-in-Wonderlandish way. 

The first shocks came, of course, on her first conducted tour of the 
Holy Places. MacBrayne, thoughtful and helpful as ever, arranged 
the trip for her. ‘ 

‘“‘There are many ways of sight-séeing,’? he said. ‘‘Yot can 
go yourself, wandering where you like with time no object. The 
objection to that course is that you wouldn’t be alone for long. I’m 
afraid a stranger, and a woman at that, would be beset by every tout, 
beggar, cadger, rogue and scallywag in Jerusalem. So I don’t recom- 
mend that. Then you might go with an official guide, one chosen for 
you perhaps by Thomas Cook. The guide would be reliable and 
well informed, but he would be an automaton. The story, told in 
those over-rehearsed phrases, would not live. A third suggestion, 
and it is the one, my dear Miss Gilroy, that I recommend, is to be 
taken round by some personal friend who is knowledgeable, witty 
and wise.’ 

“Tye no doubt,” said Miss Gilroy, ‘‘but I haven’t got any‘friends 
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with these qualifications. Unless,’’ she added with sudden inspiration, 
“it’s you.” : 

Mr. MacBrayne smiled deprecatingly. 

“That is very nice of you, and I should like to have the pleasure 
of escorting you on your first great voyage of discovery. But, alas, 
my health nowadays does not allow me to strain myself by long 
walks, and of course I’m very fully occupied by the work of the Hospice. 
You’ve no idea the amount of things there are to do in running even 
such a modest place as this.” 

“Oh, I’m sure,” said Miss Gilroy. ‘It must be very hard work 
for you.” 

“Indeed it is.” Mr. MacBrayne was gratified at her sympathetic 
interest. “‘No, the person I was thinking of was a,very dear friend 
of mine called Father O’Leary.” 

““A Catholic ?” 

“Yes, but a very interesting and charming man. He is not in any 
way bigoted. I myself am a Presbyterian, in spite of the rather Jacobite 
tinge of my name, but I must say that I have never heard O’Leary 
say one word to which I could take exception. He is the ideal guide, 
and he would be very delighted, I am sure, to escort you.” 

He smoothed away her slight doubts, and so it was with the six- 
foot tall, red-bearded Irish priest that she made her first visit to the 
Old City. Father O’Leary acted as a buffer against the cruder impacts 
of the tour, although she ‘was not entirely unperturbed by the many 
signs of commercialism—the hawkers with trays of trashy crosses 
and other souvenirs of Palestine, the would-be guides, the beggars, 
all jostling and pushing around the obvious tourist. 

O’Leary’s theory was that they should see as much as possible on 
the first visit, making no effort to do any one place thoroughly but 
giving her a general outline so that she could go back at her leisure 
—which was clearly going to be very considerable—to those places 
which particularly interested her. So, in the course of a few hours, 
they visited the Holy Sepulchre and Calvary, the Garden of Geth- 
semane, the Stations of the Cross on the Via Dolorosa, the Virgin’s 
Tomb and Pontius Pilate’s house, the whole tour being enlivened 
by the shrewd and pithy comments of Father O’Leary. 

When at last he decided that they had done enough for one day, 
and she was hot and tired and a little dazed, he said gently, ‘“‘And I 
know what you'll be wanting now,” and lJed her to a small Viennese 
café and ordered tea. 

Another day she went with an elderly retired colonel called Trevor 
Morgan to some of the famous Moslem monuments such as the 
Dome of the Rock described in the guide-books, not inadequately, 
as ‘‘a gem of Moslem. architecture’, and on her own she explored 
the modern Jewish part of the city around Zion Square where émigré 
shopkeepers tried to reproduce the atmosphere of the Vienna Ring 
and the Berlin Kurftirstendamm. 

She questioned MacBrayne rather diffidently about the political 
situation, of the stories she had heard of terrorists and gangsters, of 
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the pleasanter stories of the achievements of Jewish settlers in many 
spheres, but he was reticent on all those topics. 

‘No politics discussed here is my rule,” he said with his rather 
high-pitched laugh. ‘‘I have friends in all parties and I have never said 
a word to offend anybody. If you want to be happy here, Miss 
Gilroy, you will never, never ask an awkward question.” 

But when he had gone off to gossip in another corner Morgan, 
who had overheard the little dialogue, said: ‘“Nonsense!’”’ He snorted 
as he spoke the word and she thought at first it was from indignation, 
but she realized in a moment that it was due to his catarrh, for he 
carried a small benzedrine inhaler, which he sniffed from time to 
time. 

He was a man in the middle fifties, on the small side, with a good 
head of hair, clean shaven, with a weather-tanned skin, bright shrewd 
eyes and a bird-like habit of cocking his head on one side as he 
waited for an answer, which, however, was seldom, as his questions 
were mainly rhetorical. When he talked the conversation was one- 
sided, but as he talked well this habit of monopolizing the conversa- 
tion was an asset in MacBrayne’s Hospice, where entertaining and 
well-informed conversationalists were not numerous. 

He was, she had learned, a famous Arabist who had been a bright 
young man in the Arab Bureau in World War I and a contemporary 
of such distinguished figures as T. E. Lawrence, the Clayton brothers 
and Gertrude Bell. He had come out of his retirement on the out- 
break of World War II and had become one of the elder statesmen 
guiding the newer and (it was generally claimed) less brilliant genera- 
tion of Arabists. 

After the war he had intended to retire and settle down in his home 
in Wiltshire, but after two months in England the call of the Arab world 
had apparently been irresistible, for he had come out to Jerusalem 
for an indefinite stay. He was, if no less bigoted in his way than 
most of the other residents in MacBrayne’s, more intelligent and 
better informed than most of them. 

‘“‘MacBrayne wants to live like an ostrich,’ he said. ‘‘Why 
shouldn’t one mention facts? Heaven knows, I don’t want to involve 
anyone in controversy, but you can appreciate the country better 
if you know something about it.’ 

And then he went on to talk in the most controversial way. 

‘‘When I first knew this country there were half a million Arabs 
and 80,000 Jews. The Arabs had been here continuously for at least 
thirteen hundred years and it never occurred to them that it wasn’t 
their country. Now there are a million Arabs and half a million 
Jews, most of them immigrants from Europe, and the Arabs still 
think it’s their country and the Jews think it’s theirs, and that’s why 
there’s trouble.’ 

One day he took her to see a member of one of the best-known 
Arab families in Jerusalem in a large, rather ornate villa in the Street 
of the Prophets. She said afterwards : 

‘What a nice man! But not at all what I expected.” a 
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“What did you expect? Someone who looked like Rudolf Valentino 
in that dreadful film? I couldn’t stand that man Valentino. My 
favourites used to be Fred and Adele Astaire. Never been anyone 
quite like them, not that Ginger Rogers and Rita Hayworth aren’t 
very good in their way.’ 

“Well, yes,” she said, in answer to the first question. ‘Well, 
perhaps not like Valentino—although I must say I never went to 
the cinema very much—but someone not so European. He speaks 
very good English, doesn’t he?” 

“He was at Balliol. These Hollywood films about the Arabs and 
all these silly books have done more harm to the Arab cause than 
anything. People seem to think that all Arabs are nomads and go 
about on camels.” 

“But some of them do?” 

“Yes, of course. And some Scotsmen wear kilts and some people 
in Wales can’t speak English.”’ He lit a cigarette off the end of the 
one he had been smoking and coughed splutteringly. 

“Wouldn’t it help your catarrh if you didn’t smoke so much? a 
she suggested diffidently. 

- “No doubt,” he said. 

Morgan and MacBrayne were always on the verge of quarrelling, 
but it never flared up into an actual row, because Morgan was too 
comfortable in the Hospice to risk a definite break with MacBrayne, 
while MacBrayne recognized a good customer—the distinguished 
Colonel was a useful asset, and of course he was a prompt payer. 
But they were always making slightly barbed references to each 
other, and Susan, who happened to like them both, was constantly 
hearing their points of view on each other. All this added greatly 
to the enjoyment of these first weeks in Jerusalem and contributed 
to her remarkable feeling of contentment. 

She felt that she would never tire of this easy, pleasant existence, 
where one day slipped uneventfully into the next, with excursions 
to surrounding sights, coffee in the morning in the Viennese Café 
with Colonel Morgan, excellent concerts and good cinemas and the 
endless procession in the streets and shops of new and interest- 
ing types. In the evenings she began to learn bridge. MacBrayne 
encouraged the game for small stakes, as he did not like to see 
the residents sitting about with nothing to do but gossip and find 
fault. 

Father O’Leary (who had assured her he was not a proselyte) 
crossed the horizon again by sending her two books with a little 
note: 


The Lateran Mission, 
Jerusalem. 3rd December. 
Dear Miss Gilroy, 
In case you have nothing to read I am sending you these two 
books by Ronald Knox in the hope that they will enable you to pass a 
pleasant and perhaps instructive hour or two. 
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May I say again how much I enjoyed meeting you and giving you 
your first sight of some of the ae of our wonderful city. 
Yours sincerely, 
James O’ Leary. 


She was pleased and flattered to get this note, although a little 
doubtful about the books—Heaven and Charing Cross and In Soft 
Garments. She did not quite know how to thank him, and then 
decided to ask him to tea, much to the surprise of the other residents 
and to the annoyance of Colonel Morgan, who turned out to be 
some kind of Welsh Baptist with a grave distrust of the Church of 
Rome. 

“You needn’t feel under any obligation to the fellow,”’ he advised 
her, ‘‘just because he took you out sight-seeing or sends you some 
books. That’s his line—propaganda.”’ 

““Oh, I don’t think so,”’ she said diffidently. ‘‘He’s such a nice 
man.” 

**Of course he’s a nice man,”’ said Morgan, putting his inhaler back 
in one waistcoat pocket and bringing out a packet of Simon 
Artz cigarettes from the other. ‘“They’re all nice men. That’s the 
danger.”’ 

“You have a lot of prejudices,” she said, but rather shyly, for she 
was always a bit in awe of him. 

‘*There are two kinds of people,”’ he explained as he lit his cigar- 
ette—‘‘those who can’t make up their minds about anything and 
dither and vacillate from one idea to another. They’re not prejudiced, 
I suppose. The others are the people who are occasionally able to 
make up their minds about something and stick to their point of 
view. That’s what you call prejudice.” 

‘Well,’ she said, and let the argument die, for she wasn’t able to 
argue with him for long. 

Christmas was getting near, and the other residents at the Hospice 
were making their plans. The Colonel, she thought, might be scorn- 
ful of her proposals, and so she spoke to MacBrayne, who was clearly 
well versed in every kind of Palestine activity.’ 

“Tell me what you want to do, my dear Miss Gilroy,’’ he said in 
his soothing voice, ‘‘and I shall try to arrange it.”’ «° 

“Td like, of course, best of all to attend the midnight Mass on 
Christmas Eve in the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem.” ~ 

“Of course, of course, that is the great experience of the year 
here. You certainly must try to go. But you must get a ticket.” 

“*Tickets for church !’’ she said in surprise. ‘‘It sounds more like 
a theatre.” 

“It is rather like a theatre, you know. But very beautiful and in a 
way very exciting. You see, so many people want to go that they’ve 
simply got to limit the numbers, and it isn’t easy to get tickets. I'll 
speak to a friend of mine in the Government and see what he can 
do. If I do manage to get a ticket for you it will be a bit of an 
achievement.” My 
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“Tt’s extremely kind of you. 1 very much want to go. And? iper- 
haps this year—you never know—the time is drawing near.’ 

“‘The time for what?’ he asked. Then he saw the look in her eye 
and added hastily: ““Yes, yes, but you’ll have to get a ticket.” 

“I suppose you are going too? I’m sure you'll not want to miss 
this wonderful experience.” 

“['m afraid I must. I should like to go again, but one can’t do 
everything, and I make a point of getting away from Palestine for a 
few days at Christmas. A little break with the daily routine is essen- 
tial if one’s going to keep fresh and keen. I usually spend a few days 
at Christmas-time at Luxor and a day or two in Cairo shopping and 
looking up old friends.” 

**We’ll miss you here.” 

““How sweet of you! And JI shall miss you and all my dear friends 
in the Hospice.” 

Later she told Morgan that MacBrayne was trying to get her into 
ag ceremony. The Colonel sneezed, blew his nose and 
said: 

‘Shouldn’t bother going if I were you. Just a lot of mumbo- 
jumbo.” He took a deep sniff at his benzedrine inhaler and plunged 
into his book. 

He would often quote to her extracts from whatever he was read- 
ing, and if she expressed interest he would insist on lending her the 
book. She was too frightened of losing his friendship to refuse, and 
so she spent many long and sometimes tiresome hours grappling 
with the books he lent her. In the course of a week or two she managed 
to struggle through, without much profit, The Life of Mohammed, 
by Margoulioth, Lane’s Modern Egyptians, Bertram Thomas’s The 
Arabs, Hitti’s History of the Arabs, Antonius’s Arab Awakening, 
Main’s Iraq: from Mandate to Independence, Arnold Wilson’s 
Loyalties, Cromer’s The Making of Modern Egypt, and Lloyd’s Twin 
Rivers. She broke down at last when he produced Arabia Deserta 
because it was so long. 

Sometimes the extracts were brighter than others. One night, 
when the bridge four had fallen through and they were sitting in a 
corner of the lounge reading, he began to tell her an amazing story 
of the drug traffic. 

“Do you realize that during one year—this is 1943 I’m talking 
about—the amount of hashish seized by the Egyptian Narcotics 
Bureau was more than 2,000 kilos—say 4,000 lbs. That’salot. How 
much got through I don’t know, but it’s a very profitable trade, for the 
price in Egypt now varies from about £100 to £200 a kilo.” 

“Where does the hashish come from? What is it? What do 
people do with it? Why do they take it? Who sells it? Who buys 
it?” Her questions came in a puzzled flood. 

He took off his spectacles and tapped the book thoughtfully. 

“For a moment I was surprised by your questions. But only for 
a moment. -Why should you know? Of course, Pll answer all your 
questions. But it will take ee a long time. The most important 
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question you ask—why do people take it—would take too long to 
answer. It would be a strange story in which tradition and history 
and poverty and the perversity of human nature are all mixed. I 
doubt if you’d understand the story even if I tried to tell it to you. 
Anyway, I shan’t try. All Pll tell you is that people do take it.” 

‘‘What sort of people ?”’ 

‘‘All sorts—thousands of them. Nowadays, because of the price, it’s 
smoked mainly by the middle and upper classes in Egypt. In one year 
—1930—there were 5,550 people in prison for drug offences in Egypt 
alone. That’s the number who were caught. What the real figure 
of addicts is in the Middle East countries J doubt if anyone can say.”’ 

“Tt’s—well, it’s unbelievable.” 

“There are many things in life that are unbelievable—except that 
they exist.” 

He picked up the book and began to read it again and she thought 
that the conversation was over. But in a moment or two he began 
to quote to her. 

““You ask where the hashish comes from. Most of it, in the form 
of Indian hemp, is grown in the Lebanon. Russell Pasha, whose 
wonderful work in combatting the drug traffic is known throughout 
the world, told the League of Nations in 1937, I think it was, that 
‘hashish-growing is in the blood of the Lebanon’. It was introduced 
into Syria by the Arabs in the seventh century. A certain tribe 
established in the Alouite Territory used to take the drug asa stimulant 
before committing their violent crimes. That’s where the name 
assassins comes from—hashasheen, or hashish-eaters.”’ 

He read for a moment or two and then went on: ‘‘Of course, as the 
result of the activities of the people concerned—Narcotics Bureau, 
the Palestine Police, the British military authorities, the Governments 
of Syria and the Lebanon, and the French Siireté—the campaign for 
the destruction of the crops has been very successful, but even the 
most modern methods, aeroplanes and all the rest of it, can’t stop it 
being grown. They mix it up with sesame and cotton and some- 
times vegetables and it’s difficult to spot. In my opinion they’ll never 
manage to stamp out the cultivation completely. 

“But ingenious as are some of the methods of the cultivators to 
dodge the authorities the real cunning, the real daring, are sgen in 
the tricks used by the smugglers, mainly Arabs, to get the drug into 
Egypt. This is a remarkable story. Remarkable!” 

He put on his glasses and read again for a few minutes while she 
concentrated, or at least appeared to, on the jumper she was knitting. 
Then he resumed his story aloud : 

*““Here are some actual examples of the wiles of the drug traffickers. 
Listen to this one: a man and a woman carrying two young children 
were suspected in Port Said station and searched. The drugs were 
found attached to the stomach of one of the children. That’s a good 
one, isn’t it?’’ He chuckled. 

*““No, I think it’s scandalous,”’ she said indignantly. ‘‘And what 
happened to the parents? They were properly punished, I hepe.”’ 
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“Oh, of course. In this particular case’’—he studied the book— 
“the man was sentenced to one year—no, as you were, the woman 
was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and a fine of £200, while 
the man got two years and a fine of £200.” 

He turned over a few pages. 

‘“There are lots of reports of routine cases of Arab fishermen being 
bribed to carry the drugs across the Gulf of Suez in their boats; or of 
getting Beduin to take it across hidden in their clothes ; and, commonest 
of all, inside the stomachs of camels.”’ 
~ *Tmpossible !” she exclaimed. 

“Not at all. It’s a commonplace in drug-smuggling. Look at 
these cases!’ He tapped the open pages of the book with the inhaler. 
“*“Pound in the stomach of a camel seized at Kantara and slaughtered 
following the receipt of secret information : 25 tubes of drugs.’ ‘Seized 
on the 15th March—I beg your pardon, February—1943, six camels 
whose stomachs were found to contain 142 tubes.’ ‘Found in the 
stomachs of four camels at Kantara, 13th June, 1943, 76 tubes of 
drugs.’ You see, Miss Gilroy, that’s a common dodge. Or rather 
it was, for it seems now, according to this book, that they’ve discovered. 
a simple way of detecting the presence of drugs inside the camel. 
Formerly they had to slaughter the camel to prove it. Now it’s 
much simpler. Here’s a description of the method. You'll find it 
very interesting.” 

She wasn’t quite sure whether she ought to go on listening to this 
strange story or not. She said uneasily : 

“But it can’t be true what you’re telling me. It’s too fantastic.” 

“Of course it’s true. Good gracious, this is not a novel I’m read- 
ing! This is the Annual Report for 1943 of the Central Narcotics 
Intelligence Bureau, published by the Egyptian Government in Arabic, 
English and French. This is the Arabic edition J happen to be reading.”’ 

“‘Wouldn’t it be easier if you read it in English?” 

*‘Doubtless,”’ he said, unperturbed. ‘“‘Now about these camels. 
It says here that about 30,000 camels enter Egypt every year at Kantara, 
coming from Palestine, and it would be possible for the Narcotics 
Bureau to detect only a very small amount of the drugs carried if 
they had to rely on inside information. They couldn’t slaughter 
camels unless the suspicion was very strong, and no one knew how 
to spot the cylinders while the camel was alive. It was necessary, 
therefore, for—let me see—detectives, scientists. The Arabic’s not 
very good here.. Ah, yes, I’ve got it. It was necessary for science 
to come to the aid of the detective. You see, you can get clichés in 
Arabic too. 

“Therefore, the veterinary service was asked to carry out experi- 
ments with living camels to find out possible methods of adminis- 
tering the cylinders, symptoms that might show the presence of the 
cylinders inside the camel, and the length of time the cylinders could 
remain in the camel without danger to its health. The director of the 

veterinary services himself took charge of the experiments. 

“The first day he took a camel and introduced into its stomach 
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through the mouth at intervals of one minute thirty metal cylinders 
measuring fifteen by four centimetres and holding 250 grammes. 
When the camel had difficulty in swallowing it was given a drink of 
water. The next day the camel was quite normal: temperature, 
appetite, pulse, rumination, general state of health. But a close 
examination by the doctor told him something very important. The 
cylinders were stopped in the something-or-other cartilage—I’m 
sorry I don’t know all these technical words in Arabic. You can 
look it up in the English edition if you’re interested—behind the 
abdominal something of the animal. When he touched this place 
with his fingers a slight tinkling sound resulted from the cylinders 
rubbing against one another. 

“He kept the camel under observation for a further month and 
learned that the sound could be heard at its best about six hours after 
the camel had eaten a meal. But apart from this slight metallic tinkle 
the camel showed no other symptom. The Director of the Narcotics 
Bureau commented: ‘What a marvellous animal the camel is to be 
able to keep thirty cylinders containing seven and a half kilos in its 
stomach for thirty days without ill-effect.’ ” 

“Tt is remarkable,”’ she agreed. 

“‘The experiment is interesting for its own sake. But it had its 
value for the detectives, since it was easy to devise an instrument 
which, applied to the appropriate part of the camel, would magnify 
the sound and immediately announce the presence of the cylinders. 
So you see, this once popular method of smuggling isa little out of date.” 

He said a moment later, studying another page: 

“Tt doesn’t say whether the detector is used in cases of human 
beings suspected of carrying cylinders of drugs in their stomachs. 
J suppose not.” 

“You don’t mean to say human beings actually—why, it’s too 
horrible.” 

“Certainly,” he said blandly. ‘But you usually only find out 
when it kills them.” 

“What !’’—rather startled. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, there have been quite a number of cases of men who 
overestimated their capacity. Listen: ‘A man was found dgad at 
Sheikh Zewaid and taken to hospital;’where a post-mortem eXamina- 
tion produced four rubber tubes containing 250 grammes.’ ‘On the 
same day another man was found seriously ill near by and taken to 
hospital. Three rubber tubes were taken from his stomach, but’ he 
died three days later. At the post-mortem examination another tube 
was found.’ And here’s another; ‘Found in the stomach of a man 
found dead at Mabwala, tubes containing 280 grammes.’ But I 
needn’t go on giving you examples like that.” 

_ “No, you needn’t,” she said hastily. ‘‘It’s extremely unpleasant 
and shocking.”” 

“Interesting—very interesting.’’ He sneezed and blew his nose 
violently. ‘‘And then of course there’s all the general routine busi- 
ness—just look at a few examples at random—drug found ‘hidden 
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in a basket of fruit carried by a passenger stopped at Rafa Station: 
drug found in the false bottom of a suit-case; drugs taken across the 
frontier by British soldiers in army vehicles—uncommon but not 
unknown. When the reward is so great temptation is hard to resist.”” 

““Money,” she said scornfully. ‘‘Money isn’t everything. I can’t 
understand people selling their souls for money.’ 

He stubbed out the cigarette he was smoking and took a whiff at 
the inhaler. 

“Don’t ask me to explain the lust for money. Nevertheless it 
exists. The craving for drugs, the lust for money—a very powerful 
combination of impulses.” 

“It’s terrible and beastly, all that you’ve told me. It’s awful to 
think of all this misery and degradation being organized and run 
as a business. I can’t think of anything worse.” 

He closed the book and spoke quite gently. 

“Tm afraid you’ve got a lot to learn yet, Miss Gilroy.” 


CHAPTER IV 


LEVITCH CAME INTO BRAGER’S ROOM, CLOSED THE DOOR QUIETLY AND 
came over to his desk. 

“*Semon’s been killed,”’ he said. 

Brager looked up sharply. 

“Semon killed? Say, that’s too bad.’ A slight pause while he 
scribbled designs on his blotting-pad. ‘‘Who did it?” 

Levitch sat down and lit a cigarette. 

“T don’t know. That’s just what I’ve been wondering.” His 
English was good, but he spoke slowly and with a marked Central 
European accent. Normally they spoke English together because 
Brager’s Hebrew was weak. 

“Was it the police?” 

“JT tell you, Jack, I know nothing.” Levitch was coolly un- 
emotional. He was a man of rather less than medium height, about 
thirty-five years old, with wiry, close-cropped hair. His features 
were sharp and he wore thick-lensed spectacles. 

“Well, can’t you figure it out?” 

“No.’? He smoked for a moment while Brager waited, a little. 
impatiently, for further information. ‘I’ve had the story via an” 
agent from one of our sources in the Egyptian police. But only the 
bare outline. He doesn’t know how it happened or why. It seems 
it was last night. Semon was found dead on the banks of the canal 
about two miles from Kantara Station. He had been shot twice 
through the lung. Mrs. Semon has three young children.” 

“Too bad—too bad,”’ said Brager with a sympathetic click of the 
tongue. ‘But what about the stuff?’ 

; “No trace. That is what I can’t understand. Why had he got 
off the train at Kantara? His cover was cast-iron. He was well 


known to the customs and the security police as a commercial traveller, 
and he had crossed the frontier dozens of times with his cases of 
samples. What went wrong this time?” 

“Well, what?” 

‘“‘That’s just what I was wondering. Why had he got off the 
train? If the customs had got wise to him he would have been 
searched, and if they’d found the stuff he’d have been arrested at the 
control post.”’ 

‘*T don’t like the sound of it.” Brager’s voice was uneasy. 

“T’ll give you one theory, Jack. Mind, it’s just a theory. He was 
hi-jacked. Somebody got him off the train, on some pretext, got the 
stuff off him, and then killed him to keep him quiet, just like that.”’ 

“T don’t like it. It reminds me of things I wanted to forget.’ He 
rose from the desk and went to the window and studied the outline 
of the city. ‘‘How could anybody know he was carrying the stuff 
this time ?”” 

“‘That’s what I was wondering. Who knew?” 

“Only you and I.” 

‘*Are you quite sure? Mister England didn’t know, for example?” 

Brager wheeled round on his partner. 

**See here, Oscar, what are you getting at? You’ve been making 
too many cracks about—about Mister England. Why should Mister 
England know ?” 

“TY don’t know.”? His tone was almost bantering. ‘‘But you and 
Mr. E. seem very friendly. I don’t know what you tell him.” 

Brager blazed angrily. 

“T don’t tell him anything you don’t know about. See here, don’t 
you trust me, or what?” 

““Of course, of course,’ said Levitch soothingly. ‘“‘“But you know 
J don’t like Mr. E., and in spite of all that you say about him I don’t 
altogether trust him. You know that.” 

“Now, listen, Oscar.’ Brager rose from the desk and came 
beside his partner and patted him with forced affability on the back. 
“You know why I like using Mr. E. It’s because he’s safe. He’s 
above suspicion.” 

‘‘Like Caesar’s wife,’’ Levitch said with faint cynicism. 

‘Like who’s wife? Skip it, Oscar But he is, isn’t he? ‘Bo you 
realize that Mr. E. gets more stuff across than any other agent we’ve 
got? Why? Because no one would ever suspect him. He’s well 
known, he’s respectable.”’ 

Levitch disengaged himself from Brager’s friendly clasp and 
moved across the room. 

“Well, why does he do it? He’s got plenty of money, hasn’t he? 
What's his idea ?”” 

“‘Who’s got plenty of money? Have you ever heard of anybody 
who didn’t want more money? Mr. E. does it because he wants 
the money, because he likes the money, and if he does the job for 
us it isn’t for us to ask why he likes it, is it? Let’s get this straight, 
Oscar, what’s been worrying you? I’ve seen this coming.” ~ ». 
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“T don’t like the man. I don’t like the type. Has it ever occurred 
to you that he might be an agent of the police? We know that the 
police have lots of agents well inside the business. Haven’t you read 
the reports of the Narcotics Bureau?’’ He went to Brager’s desk 
and produced a copy of the French edition of the last Bureau Annual 
Report. “‘Listen. “Saisi a Kantara le 27 avril a la suite d’une informa- 
tion secréte: saisi le 18 juin a la suite d’une information secréte ; saisi 
le 5 aout a la suite dune information secréte ...’ Pages and pages 
of it. What is this information secréte? It’s something the traffickers 
don’t know. Isn’t Mr. E. just the type the police would use against 
us?” 

Brager went back to his desk and scribbled nervously on his 
blotting-pad again. 

“Don’t you think I’ve thought of all this before? I tell you Mr. E. 
is all right and I tell you we’d be plumb crazy to get rid of a man 


who can get all that stuff across—and bring us back the money. 


Here, take a look at this—it’s Mr. E.’s account.’’ He opened a safe 
and took out a small Jedger and offered it to Levitch. But his partner 
waved it away. 

“‘T know all that. I know he’s a good traveller for us. All I say 
is that somebody may have known Semon’s time-table. Somebody 
may have known he was on that train and that he had the stuff in 
the false bottom of his suit-case. Somebody may have seen him get - 
off the train, killed him and got away with the case and the stuff. If 
you can explain that, explain it. If you can’t you can’t prevent me 
indulging in a little speculation.” 

“But listen.”” Brager’s tone was rising excitedly. ‘““Mr. E. didn’t 
know. Only one person knew when Semon was going and what he 
was carrying and how. Only one person. Get that absolutely straight. 
That one person was me. I didn’t tell anyone, least of all Mr. E. 
Why should I? Mr. E. minds his own business. He had never even 
heard of Semon, so far as I know.” 

“Are you quite sure ?’’ Levitch asked. 

“Of course I’m sure.’ Brager was hurt. “You don’t disbelieve 

me, I hope.”’ 

“No, I don’t say I disbelieve you, Jack. I only repeat that I don’t 
trust Mister England. Listen.’’ His tone was soothing again, the tone 
of the cross-examining lawyer trying a new tack with a difficult wit- 
ness. ‘I don’t say you told Mr. E. about this particular trip. Don’t 
think I don’t trust you. J accept your word absolutely. But perhaps 


some other time you’ve mentioned Semon’s name, maybe just a casual 


word. But if Mr. E. is a police agent—mind you, I’m not saying he 
is; this isn’t theory, you understand—he would see that Semon was 


watched. Perhaps the police were watching him this time and waiting 


for him.” 

But Brager was not at all shaken by this line of cross-examination, 
for he thought he saw flaws in Levitch’s arguments. 

‘Just a minute, Oscar, I don’t understand your line at all. First 


‘of all you say you think Mr. E. is a double-crosser who hi-jacked 
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Semon to get away with the stuff himself. Next you say he is a police 
informer. Which is it? It can’t very well be both, you know.” 

Brager leant back in his chair feeling a little more confident. Levitch 
smiled urbanely. 

*T didn’t say either. I am merely considering the possibilities. 
When one of our best men is killed we must consider the possibilities, 
mustn’t we?’ Brager said nothing, so Levitch nodded and went 
on: ‘‘All right. I have put before you two possibilities: either that 
the police had inside information and were waiting for him-; or else 
some double-crosser knew he was coming with the stuff and was 
waiting for him. If either of these cases is true, somebody had inside 
information. J don’t say it was Mr. E. I just say it was somebody.” 

Brager breathed a little more easily. 

‘**There is another possibility, Oscar. It might just have been 
an ordinary robbery. After all, such things happen, don’t they ?”’ 

**A coincidence that he happened to be carrying a case containing 
about £500 worth of hashish ?’’ 

“Yes, that’s right, a coincidence. And why not? Yes, I think 
that’s a likely explanation. After all, if it had been the police, why 
was he not arrested on the train? Why was he found some distance 
away from the train?” 

‘‘He might have been trying to escape. For all we know he might 
have had a rendezvous somewhere down the line with a friend who 
was going to take him across the canal by boat. We don’t know.”’ 

“Oh yes, we do. He had no rendezvous. He was going to 
go straight through to Cairo, the way he always did. But 
listen, Oscar, what’s the use of worrying like this? Why don’t we 
wait till we get’some more information? We’re bound to hear a bit 
more from—from our friend in the Egyptian police.” 

“Not bound to. It’s getting too dangerous for them. We’re lucky 
to have got the information we did.’’ He crushed out the cigarette 
he had been smoking and went towards the door. ‘“‘I just want you 
not to be complacent, Jack. It’s no good putting your head in the 
sand and thinking there’s no danger because you don’t see it.” 

“‘Complacent!’’ Brager spluttered. ‘“‘Say, don’t you think I’ve 
been through this sort of thing too often to be complacent? , Pm 
not complacent, but I just don’t want to get panicky.” . 

“All right,” said Levitch, ““but my advice to xu is to do a bit of 
hard thinking, Jack.”’ 

When his partner had gone Brager went to the window again 
and stared out. The cream, well-cut buildings of the new part 
of the town were outlined ‘against a pale-blue sky and in the 
background there was a hill where the grey-green of olive blended into 
the darker green of cypress. But Brager saw no beauty in the outlook. 

Was the staff safe? he wondered for the hundredth time. Was 
there anyone outside the secret inner circle of Engels, Brager & Levitch 
who suspected the other and more profitable business that the firm 
was doing ? 

Engels was safe, he was sure. He was a mere figurehead, ‘chosen 
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to be chairman because he was a respected and well-liked personality 
in Jerusalem. He was an old man, gentle and cultivated, whose home 
was a meeting-place for Christians, Arabs and Jews who found a 
common interest in music and literature. It had given Brager a 
momentary qualm—strange in him—that they should use Engel’s 
respectability as a shield for their evil work, but this stirring of con- 
science had been quickly calmed by Levitch. Engels came to the 
office only to preside at their occasional board meetings, content with 
the small director’s fees he received, and satisfied, apparently, with the 
volume of legitimate business they were doing. No, there was no 
reason to think that old Mr. Engels was dangerous. 

Who else was there in the business whom he could conceivably 
juspect? All the books relating to the secret transactions were kept 
in Brager’s own private safe, to which only himself and Levitch had 
access. And even then very little was committed to paper and in 
such a way that some other explanation could be given in the rare— 
the almost impossible—likelihood of there being any questions. The 
secret side of the business was, in fact, very largely the personal 
soncern of Brager and Levitch and most of the records of its trans- 
ictions were carried in their own heads. 

He went over in his mind the other members of the staff—clerks, 
yvarehousemen, typists, telephone operator, office-boys, messengers. 
“he only ones who could possibly stumble on any suspicious factor 
—and he did not believe it was possible, so careful were Levitch and 
limselfi—were the chief clerk and the telephone operator, and they 
iad been chosen because they were honest, trusting types on the 
‘btuse side mentally. 

Hell, he thought, when you considered all the precautions they 
ook, all the subterfuges and all the hole-in-corner ruses, it was a bit 

-cool for Oscar to accuse him—him, Jack Brager, of all people !—of 
\eing complacent or careless. 

His train of thought was interrupted by the opening of the door 
nd he turned sharply with a sudden slight spasm of fear. 

“Hello, Father. I thought I’d look in on my way back from 
wege. Well, you don’t look very pleased to see me.” 

“Tm busy. Had a trying day.” He went back to his desk and 
ta cigarette to cover his momentary nervousness. 

**Mind if I have one?’’ 

“No, of course not. Sorry, old boy.” He shoved the box to 

sson. Why had David come? he wondered. He very seldom came 
. the office, for he knew the visits were unpopular, and when he did 
was usually to ask for something or to explain some small trouble 
‘other. Brager felt that strange mixture of affection and pride 
id irritation that David always caused him—had caused him every 
of his life for years. 

David, lounging on the edge of the desk, looked at his father in 

1 odd way and there was a moment or two of silence. David was 

‘aring flannel trousers and a tweed sports coat and his dark hair was 

itidy. How good-looking he was, Brager thought, and how nice. 
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He was proud of the boy’s respectability and the thought that he could 
fit in anywhere. 

He said on a sudden inspiration: “‘I was thinking I might send 
you abroad to finish your studies—to Oxford or to Harvard if you 
like.” 

David was thoughtful, and Brager felt that the inspiration, 
which was half genuine, had bridged an awkward moment. Then 
the boy asked, startlingly: ‘‘What do you know about Semon 
being killed?” 

Brager went suddenly cold and the colour left his face. With 
an effort he tried to make his voice sound natural as he said: ‘“‘How 
did you know about it? Anyway, why should it worry you?” 

David walked from the desk and took a seat facing his father 
and stared at him. Brager couldn’t stand the look and turned 
away. 

‘*Are you surprised that I’m interested? Why not? Semon was 
a member of the firm. I’d known him for years. It would be sur- 
prising if I wasn’t interested.” 

“Of course.”” Brager was a tiny shade easier, but still wary 
and worried. Then a question occurred to him and the terror 
came surging back. ‘‘How did you hear about it?” 

‘Oh, Mrs. Semon told me. I called in to see her on the way back 
from college.’’ Brager was going to interrupt with the obvious ques- 
tion, but David went on in a hard voice: ‘“‘She said you’d know*why 
he had been killed.” 

“How he was killed ?”’ Brager asked, licking his lips. 

“No. Why he was Killed. She said, ‘Ask your father.’ ” 

‘“Ask me? I don’t know why she should think that I would— 
well, of course—why did she think ...’’ He was stumbling badly 
under the hard light in David’s eye. 

“That’s what I’m wondering. ” 

‘I’m the boss. She would naturally think . . . well, I suppose it 
must have been robbery. Yes, that’s all I can think. Robbery. 
There have been a lot of cases recently. . . .” 

He did not dare to look up to see what effect this speech had had 
on David. His son’s next question gave him the answer. 

‘‘Robbery ? What for—for a case of traveller’s samples of shaving- 
soap and hair-oil?”” His voice was scornful. ‘‘Do you really,believe 
that?” ' 

“IT don’t know what to think. T’ve had no details. Just a rumour. 
How can I tell? Anyway’’—now the question had to come—‘‘how 
did you happen to be calling on Mrs. Semon ?’’ 

“IT often called on them. You see, they were both members, like 
me, of the Workers for Zion. I never told you I knew them outside 
the office, because I knew you wouldn’t approve.” 

Brager suddenly went wild with anger. 

‘So you were in with that filthy gang, were you? Sonow I know 
why Semon was killed. That’s what comes of getting mixed up with — 
that crowd. How dare you come and cross-question me?” His © 
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anger against his son because of his association with the Workers for 


Zion gave him assurance. ‘‘Murderers and terrorists—if Semon 
was in with them, then it serves him right. Anyway, how did Mrs. 
Semon hear about it so soon?” 

“Oh, we have our intelligence system,’ David said, and then 


went on very calmly: ‘‘You weren’t always so down on murderers 


were you?’ . 

‘*That was different. I had to live. We all had to live. It wasn’t 
my choice. But this is different. You don’t need to go in with that 
gang—you’ve got everything you want.” 

“Tt’s an ideal.” 

‘*Rubbish!’’ Brager’s anger was almost uncontrollable. ‘‘Nothing 
justifies terrorism. I tell you I won’t have any son of mine mixed 
up in that business. It’ll kill you in the end.” 

“A lot you care.” 

““Of course I care. My God, don’t you see I don’t want you to 
risk your life? Don’t you see?” ’ 

David heard for the first time something in his father’s voice he 
hadn’t noticed before, and he said, a little more gently: ‘‘I’m sorry, 
but you can’t understand, and it’s useless trying to explain.” 

“But it isn’t useless trying to explain. I must explain. All this 
crazy talk of ideals won’t get you anywhere. Where has it got Semon? 
He was quite a young man and he had a good future—a steady man, 
always safe for a good job. Where has it got his wife? Instead of 
having a regular income every week now she’s left a widow with a 


lot of young children. Is that worth while?” 


Now David felt rather sorry for his father, and he spoke with 
a patient tolerance that his father detected but could not under- 
stand. 

“Ym afraid, Father, we'll never be able to understand each other. 
You see, we’ve got quite different ideals, You’re a realist pure and 
simple. I believe in something greater than money. I believe in this 
country and I believe in our people. Aren’t you proud of what we 
have done here ?’’ 

Brager did not want to shatter the delicate frond of friendship 
that was stretching out to him from his son. So he said, trying hard to 
make his voice sound sympathetic: ‘“‘I know you’re young, and all 
young men have ideals. But you'll learn better as you grow older. 
We all do.”’ 

David smiled. 

“T don’t think you ever had ideals. I don’t say it was your fault. 
We were brought up differently ——” 

“*You’ve me to thank for that.” 

“Of course. Don’t make it difficult for me, Father. I appreciate 
all that you’ve done for me.”” There was a moment of embarrassing 
sentimentality. Then he said in harsher voice: ‘‘Semon wasn’t 
killed because he was an idealist. Let’s get back to where.we were. 
Semon was killed because he was a crook. And he was a crook because 
he was working for you.” 
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Brager began to protest feebly, but David cut him short. 

‘Tt know you, Father. I know you so well—much better than 
you probably suspect. You’ve been lying to me all the time. Semon’s 
murder wasn’t political. You know why he was killed. I don’t. But 
I can tell you this—I’m going to find out.” 

Brager put his hand on the boy’s shoulder, but David moved 

away. : 
“‘T didn’t care before what you did so long as you kept yourself 
out of trouble,’ David said. “‘But now I docare. And I’m going to 
stop you. Not for my sake; not for your sake, but for the sake 
of = 

“Oh, shut up !”’ Brager said in a flash of annoyance. 

David stared at him, wondering: whether to go on, then decided 
against it and went out. 

Brager sat silent for a long time. Then the urgent reality of the 
situation became pressing. He went into Levitch’s office and said: 
‘Look here, Oscar, we’ve got to get busy on this. There mustn’t be 
any more Semon cases. We can’t afford to lose our best agents 
like this. The business is hard enough as it is.”’ 


CHAPTER V 


VARIOUS THINGS CONDUCED TO MAKE SUSAN GILROY FEEL VERY HAPPY 
—the stimulating mountain air of Jerusalem, the novelty of the 
environment, the excitement of the Christmas festivities, and the new 
and rather thrilling friendship of men like Colonel Morgan, Mr. 
MacBrayne and Father O’Leary. 

She had managed to obtain, thanks to MacBrayne’s efforts, a 
ticket for the Christmas Eve Midnight Mass at the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem. Only a slight cloud marred her pleasure at this 
achievement—for she was dssured that it was an achievement con- 
sidering the terrific rush for tickets. She had gone, a few days after 
she had first mentioned her eagerness to attend the ceremony, to 
MacBrayne’s own apartments for news, «* 

She knocked at the door of his sitting-room and listened, her ear 
close to the door, for a reply. The time was about six o’clock 
in the evening. She thought she detected a clink of glass, and the 
hurried closing of a cupboard door before she heard MacBrayne’s 
‘*Who’s there?” 

‘‘Miss Gilroy,”’ she answered. 

He unlocked the door, opened it, smiling, and said effusively: 
*‘But how nice to see you! Do come in, please, Miss Gilroy.”’ 

As she passed close to him to go into the room she noticed, quite 
beyond doubt, that his breath smelt of drink. The fact had a curiously 
adverse effect on her. She did not at all object to men drinking. 
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Colonel Morgan had his two or three whiskies-and-sodas every even- 
ing—she thought there was something very seemly and proper about 
an elderly retired soldier enjoying his evening refreshment. Equally, 
she would not have objected to Mr. MacBrayne having his nightly 
whisky. It was the furtiveness of his drinking that worried her. Mr. 
MacBrayne never drank in public. Why should -he make a secret 
of it behind locked doors? It made Mr. MacBrayne seem faintly 
sinister. 

But there was nothing but normal geniality as he ushered her 
into the room and pushed forward his arm-chair for her. 

“TI know, I know,” he said with his high-pitched laugh that was 
almost a giggle. ‘““You’ve come to ask about the ticket for Bethlehem. 
Well, it’s all fixed. I’m getting it tomorrow.”’ He put in his monocle 
and beamed at her. 

She thanked him appropriately and he went on to tell her of 
the plans for Christmas gaiety at the Hospice. 

“There will be a very nice dinner on Christmas night. All the 
traditional fare—turkey and plum pudding, and crackers—such fun, 
I think—and,” rather archly, ‘‘a glass of port afterwards. Then 
there will be games—ail the usual things : consequences and spin the 
‘plate and charades. It’s always such fun.” 

“‘What a pity you'll miss it!” 

He sighed. 

“Alas, yes, but as I told you, I simply must get away sometimes. 
Strange as it may seem, even a hotel-keeper has his own life. And 
it’s only very occasionally that I can tear myself away and have a few 
days with my old friends. But you'll enjoy it. Christmas is always 
wonderful, and here, in a city of such hallowed associations, how 
much more true that is !”” ' 

“Yes, of course,’’ said Susan, failing, for some reason, to respond 
to his enthusiasm. 

When she left his room she felt a shade more depressed, and she 
hurried off to find Colonel Morgan and exchange views with him 
about the Hospice Christmas programme. It was going to be an 
exciting meeting, for this was the time, she felt, when she might put 
quite boldly to him a question that had been interesting her. 

He was sitting in his usual corner reading a volume of Arnold - 
Wilson’s Loyalties. 

*“An extremely interesting book,” he said, laying it down and 
taking off his spectacles, ‘“‘but, of course, full of false reasoning. 
The trouble with Wilson was that his loyalties were to something 
that was out of date. He didn’t realize that Britain’s interests 
could best be served by an entirely new approach to the more back- 
ward peoples, that the old Indian Empire idea of Imperialism wouldn’t 
work any more.” 

“‘Very interesting, I’m sure,” she said, sitting down beside him. 
*“T’ve just been talking to Mr. MacBrayne about the Christmas pro- 
gramme. It sounds very nice.” She looked at him anxiously to see 
what reaction this approach sari 


“Oh, I’m sure it will be very nice. But it isn’t my type of thing 
atall. I always go to ground at Christmas.” 

“Youmean. 02 

“Tin going away for a few days.” 

“Ohi 

He recognized the note of disappointment and said: ‘‘You see, 
Christmas is a rather sad time for me.’ 

She fumbled for a further opening and said, faltering a little : ‘‘Per- 
haps you feel you ought to be with your family?’’ Then quickly: 
“You have a family ?” 

INGE 

‘‘And your wife . . . she’s in England?” 

She had never asked before if he was married, and no one seemed 
to know. This was the great question. He sneezed and took a sniff 
at his inhaler before he replied : 

“Yes, my wife’s in England. She’s in a home—hopeless case— 
been there for years.’’ Then he hastily picked up the book and delved 
into it again. 

This little bit of intelligence was not only sad in itself but a slight 
blight on her general feeling of well-being. But very soon the other 
pleasant circumstances outweighed the irritation about Mr. Mac- 
Brayne’s secret drinking and the sadness about Colonel Morgan’s 
wife and she was almost completely happy again; and in a sudden 
inspiration of goodwill and forgiveness she went into the G.P.O. 
and sent off a telegram to her sister Amy: Every kind thought for 
Christmas and the New Year to Hector and yourself and the children 
Susan, 

When she came out into Jaffa Road she dropped her umbrella. 
She picked it up and began to make her way to a tea-shop on the other 
side of the street and dropped her handbag. And as she sat at tea 
the misty light in her eye crystallized and a tear dropped into the 
tea-cup. It was a nice, warm, sentimental feeling. 


The glow lasted long enough to prompt her, a week or ten days 
later, to bridge a very big gap by writing to her sister. It was a long 
letter. . 

MacBrayne’s Hospice, 
Jerusalem. 
5th January. 
My dear Amy, 

I thought you might like to have a few lines about Palestine : 
it is such a fascinating country. I have had such a very interesting time 
since I came here, although there is often a lot of trouble, such as mur- 
ders, shootings and various kinds of clashes between the political 
extremists and the police. It is tragic in this country, that I feel above all 
should be so peaceful, and I cannot say so far that I have made up my 
mind one way or another, but Colonel Morgan, a friend of mine at the 
Hospice (it is really only a ae although Mr. Mac Brayne, 


the proprietor, calls it a Hospice to make it sound more grand), says I 
shouldn't worry myself about politics, but make the most of the beauty 
of the country while I can, but I always feel very sad when I hear that a 
sha policeman or soldier has been killed, a waste of useful young 
ives. 

Palestine is not at all what I thought it would be like. That is really 
the fault of the Bibles we had when we were young, I think, and the 
pictures they had at the Sunday School. I always thought of Palestine 
as being all desert, that was the picture I had formed in my mind, but 
Jerusalem is in the mountains. The country is rather rugged but there 
are lots of trees and of course down near the sea there are wonderful 
groves of orange and lemon and grapefruit trees stretching for miles. 

I have been to see all the famous places. Frankly, the Holy Sepul- 
chre and Calvary, which I had most looked forward to seeing, are very 
disappointing. The Holy Sepulchre is a kind of church, rambling and 
not very beautiful, and it seems to be shared by all kinds of sects—the 
Catholics (called here Latins) and different kinds of Orthodox. There 
are even some Abyssinian monks with a little chapel on the roof—quite 
black, but of course very devout Christians. I was taken round by a 
very nice priest called Father O’Leary, who did his best to make up 
for the disappointment at finding so many altars and statues and candles 
in the church, instead of being very simple as I think it should be. The 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem is something the same. 

I was very lucky to be able to go there for the Christmas Eve Mass 
as tickets are very scarce (yes, I thought so too—fancy having to book 
seats for a church service !). It lasted a very long time and I got very 
tired and there were many things about the service I did not like, but 
it was very interesting and of course very moving to think that one was 
actually on the very site where Christ was born, 

I have also visited Nazareth, Galilee and the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan. There is not much to see at Nazareth, but the drive there from 
Jerusalem is very lovely. Galilee is just quite a.small lake. It is sur- 
rounded by mountains and reminded me of a Scottish loch, especially 
as it was raining the day I was there! The Jordan was another dis- 
appointment, as it is a small muddy stream, but once again it was a 
beautiful drive from Jerusalem by the Jericho Road. The driver of the 
car pointed to a little broken-down wayside tea-shop and said: ‘‘That 
is the very place mentioned in the Bible where the good Samaritan 
took the man who had fallen among thieves and cared for him.” 

I laughed at that and said to Father O’ Leary, who was with me, 
**But that was oniy a parable,” but Father O’ Leary said the man wasn’t 
so far wrong as I might think, for it was certain that there must always 
have been an inn on that site for the benefit of travellers from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and Jesus was thinking of the inn when He told the parable. 
Jesus nearly always illustrated His parables with things the people would 
understand. One day we stood on the site of the Temple and looked 
across the valley of the Kedron, as Jesus might have done when search- 
ing for a figure, and there, on the other side of the hill, were the whited 
sepulchres, just as there must have been two thousand years ago. 
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Later. 

This letter is longer than I meant it to be. I had to stop last night, 
as Colonel Morgan came and made me go to make up a four at bridge. 
The other two were Mr. MacBrayne and Mrs. Phillip—quite a usual 
foursome. (You'll be surprised to learn that ’'m becoming quite a bridge 
fiend !).. Mr. MacBrayne is quite a nice man but a bit fussy and I never 
can quite make him out. Both he and Colonel Morgan were away for 
Christmas (but not together, for they don’t get on too well), which spoiled 
Christmas a little for me, although it was quite pleasant and we had a 
very good dinner. 

I’ve met quite a lot of people one way and another. Colonel Morgan 
took me to have tea with a very nice Arab, an Oxford man, most culti- 
vated and polite. Somehow I'd rather expected to find him in a tent. 
Colonel Morgan (a typically amusing remark) said that was the fault 
of Rudolf Valentino. He said he supposed (Colonel Morgan) that I 
thought that I would be kidnapped by a sheikh on a camel and taken 
away to his harem in the desert ! 

Actually, a lot of the Arabs I have seen have been professional men 
who live in nice houses and lead very much the same kind of lives as we 
do at home, a fact Colonel Morgan says most people don’t seem to 
realize when they talk about the Arabs as if they were all nomads. 
This is one of the discoveries that makes Palestine so confusing, for the 
Arabs are in the majority, and of course as they are born and brought 
up here they naturally don’t take very kindly to the idea of moving 
out to make room for someone else. 

The Jews, of course, are very clever and some of their buildings are 
very modern and good, and there are plenty of excellent shops and, 
needless to say, some very good music, for there are musicians here 
from all over Europe. I went to a very good concert with Mrs. Phillip 
—neither Colonel Morgan nor Mr. MacBrayne like music much—and 
greatly enjoyed it—especially a Beethoven piano concerto played by a 
very clever young Jewish girl. 

I have not met many Jews, but those I have met have been helpful. 
The day I arrived here, when everything had gone wrong—most of my lug- 
gage had gone on without me in the train to Haifa, I had missed the local 
train to Jerusalem, etc., and you can imagine how I was feeling—a 
very nice man, whose name I don’t remetnber, was very kind to and 
brought me up to Jerusalem to the door of the Hospice in his own. car. 
However, one cannot judge real feeling, Colonel Morgan says, by these 
small courtesies. I think perhaps he is a little hard on human nature. 

Now, I think that must be all for just now as this letter is much 
longer than I meant, and I expect you must be too busy to read such 
long screeds. Do write to me if you can spare a minute and tell me 
how youw’re getting on and send me a picture of the children if you have 
one. (But of course you have.) I keep forgetting that they're quite 
grown up now. 

‘ Love to Hector and yourself, 
Susan. 
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She often wondered, as the days slipped past in an agreeable pageant 
in which the startling manifestations of political and racial hatred 
and violence were merely dimly comprehended events adding excite- 
ment to the scene, whether the time would come when this new life 
would pall. She thought not. Other people, such as Colonel Morgan, 
_ who had had much more experience of leisure than she had, did not 
find it tiring. It was not likely to become dull or tiresome so long 
as one had plenty of interests, she reasoned, and there was surely 
enough to keep her interested in Palestine for quite a long time. 

She tended to forget the motive impulse of her visit to Jerusalem, 
for, among various reasons, she was no longer in personal contact 
with the fanatical and persuasive people who had put the idea into 
her head and cultivated it. When the problem of the length of her stay 
in Palestine obtruded itself, prompted by occasional conscientious 
twinges about the brothers and sisters of the sect, she tried not to let 
it worry her. That her stay in Palestine might be sufficiently pro- 
longed to exhaust her hard-accumulated, capital had not yet occurred 
to her, although it often gave her a little shiver of excitement to realize 
that she was steadily reducing her savings. So far, it was quite 
pleasurable excitement. 

She continued to play bridge, to talk to, or rather listen to, Colonel 
Morgan, to go for walks with Father O’Leary to famous churches 
and sanctuaries (and being rather pleased because in doing so she 
annoyed Colonel Morgan) and to feel vaguely worried about the 
furtive behind-doors life of Mr. MacBrayne. There were, too, new 
people to meet. O’Leary introduced her to other priests, usually 
charming men, sometimes faintly cynical, nearly always amusing and 
well-informed and good talkers, and to a mild-voiced, gentle mother 
superior who asked her to tea and told her of the work among the 
orphans. 

Of the newer acquaintances she liked best Dr. Isaac Teller, a friend of 
Morgan, who sometimes came to play bridge, and a young man named 
Tom Steel, who was having a drink with Morgan one night before 
dinner. She was going to sit beside Morgan, then seeing that the 
man with him was a stranger, she made to turn away, but Morgan 
said : ‘Do, please, join us.” She hesitated and then gave way as the 
young man, about thirty, fair-haired, in tweed coat and flannel trou- 
sers, pulled up a chair for her. 

“This is Mr. Steel, of the Palestine Police,’ Morgan introduced. 

““You’re a detective, I suppose?” she said, mildly excited. 

‘SYes,7 he saic, {I’m in'the C.1.D.” 

‘‘He’s in the Narcotics Intelligence Bureau of the Palestine Police,”’ 
Morgan supplemented. ‘‘A very interesting job.” 

“*I’m sure it is,”’ she said. 

‘I’ve been telling Miss Gilroy something about the drug traffic,” 
Morgan said to Steel. ‘‘I was reading the Egyptian Bureau's Annual 
Report, and I think I rather startled Miss Gilroy by reading out a few 
extracts to her.”’ 

“Well, you didn’t: exactly sl me,’ 
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she said, smiling, ‘‘but it 


did surprise me, I must say, to realize that there was such an industry. 
A very depressing and horrible thought.” 

“I was saying to Miss Gilroy that human nature is much worse 
than she probably realizes—eh, Steel?” 

“‘T must say I see some pretty nasty aspects of it. But I like my 
work.” 

He had.a nice smile and she liked him, but she thought that the 
Colonel’s questions were a little embarrassing for him. So she tried 
to change the subject by asking him about himself. But Morgan kept 
interrupting, and as soon as he had finished his whisky-and-soda 
Steel rose and said he must be going. 

“Sure you wouldn’t like to stay to dinner, Steel? The food is 
filthy here, but two old—I mean Miss Gilroy and I—would be delighted 
if you’d honour us.” 

**Some other night I’d like to, but P’ve got to be back on duty 
at eight.” 

When he had gone Morgan said, pouring himself another small 
whisky, carefully measured : “‘A nice lad that, and very able. I believe 
the success of the Palestine Police in helping to stamp out the Middle 
East drug traffic is very largely due to him.” 

She was not, frankly, greatly interested in statistics of the drug 
traffic, but she liked listening to Colonel Morgan too much: to risk 
stopping him in case he became discouraged. So she put on a bright 
smile and said: ‘‘Oh, really, how interesting! I must say he looks 
very intelligent.” 

‘*Palestine,’> Morgan went on in the voice that indicated he was 
off on a long tack, ‘‘is not so much important as a centre of produc- 
tion—in fact the actual production of hashish in Palestine is negligible 
—nor as a centre of consumption, but because of its strategic position 
between the main centre of production and the main market.” 

“Ts that so?”? She tried to look interested while she got out her 
work-bag and resumed the sock she had started to knit for Amy’s 
elder boy. 

“Yes, it is.’ He sniffed once or twice and stifled an incipient 
sneeze. ‘“There’s no doubt that the work of the Palestine Police has 
prevented a lot of the stuff getting into Egypt. What with the destruc- 
tion of the raw hashish crop in the Lebanon—I don’t know thésexact 
figures, but I believe that nowadays the police manage to destroy 
about three-quarters of the illicit hemp crop—the new precautions 
of the Egyptian Police and the work of the Palestine Police in seizing 
the drug in transit through Palestine’’—he chuckled—“‘‘it’s becoming 
a very difficult business.” 

‘I’m sure it is.’ She wasn’t paying much attention, but one point 
did strike her. ‘‘But doesn’t all this—all this vigilance make it more 
profitable for the smugglers who do manage to get the drugs 
through ?” 

‘““Yes, of course. That’s why the retail price of hashish in Egypt 
is so high. But you see it cuts out the small operator and leaves only 
the big skilful men operating. They’re pretty smart, but orice the 
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small men are out of the way the police can concentrate on the big 
fish, and once they get them the whole beastly business will be killed 
dead—stone dead.” 

“*A very good thing, I’m sure.” 

“Yes, very good.” He lit another Egyptian cigarette, inhaled and 
coughed. ‘‘The whole campaign seems to be going on nicely. I 
think they’ve managed to discourage British soldiers from taking part 
init. Ah yes, don’t look so surprised. The traffickers used to be able 
to persuade British soldiers to carry drugs across the frontier from 
Palestine into Egypt. At one time it wasn’t so difficult for troops to 
carry parcels of hashish in lorries or in their kit. But quite a lot were 
caught and got fairly heavy sentences, so now it is difficult—I don’t 
say impossible, but difficult—to get anyone to take the risk.” 

“Very shocking. I mean trying to bribe soldiers to break the law.”’ 
She was concentrating on a difficult turn in the sock. 

“‘T am not easily shocked, but I agree it is regrettable. However, 
as I say, the present position is much better, thanks to our young friend 
Tom Steel and his colleagues. Last year I believe they seized thou- 
sands of kilogrammes of hashish and opium, as well as a small quantity 
of cocaine in transit through Palestine, and about two hundred people 
were convicted for trafficking. Two or three years in prison and fines 
of two or three thousand pounds should teach ’em a sharp lesson.”’ 

She was still very busy with the knitting, but one aspect of this 
and the previous conversation on the same subject particularly 
interested her. 

“Why,” she asked, ‘‘are you so interested in the drug traffic?” 

He coughed again, so violently that the cigarette shot out of 
his mouth like a rocket and disappeared under a chair. 

“*Better find it,” he said, going about on his hands and knees and 
groping about the floor. ‘““Don’t want the Hospice burnt down. Not 
that MacBrayne would mind. I expect he’s pretty well insured. 
But it would be so inconvenient for us. Ah, I’ve got it.’ He retrieved 
the cigarette, threw it into the fire and lit another. ‘‘What was that 
you were saying ?”’ 

*‘T was saying, why are you so interested in this drug traffic? You’re 
always talking about it.” 

“An exaggeration, Miss Gilroy. It is one of my many interests. 
I just happen to have been reading Russell Pasha’s report, and then 
I ran into young Tom Steel, and naturally the subject cropped up 
again. A great man, Russell. A great benefactor.” 

MacBrayne came fussing over to them. 

“The dinner-gong has gone. Come along now. Miss Gilroy, 
you mustn’t let the Colonel keep you away from your dinner with all 
his theories.” 

““What theories?’ Morgan asked irritably. 

‘*He’s full of theories,’ MacBrayne said to Miss Gilroy. 

“Better to have theories than merely a vacant lot in my skull,” 
said Morgan. 

‘*There’s most delicious roast aii tonight,” MacBrayne said. 
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CHAPTER VI 
“LISTEN TO THIS RUBBISH,” 
from an Egyptian newspaper. 
“Well ?’’ Levitch asked, noticing that his partner was worried. 
“It’s some nonsense about using bloodhounds to detect drug 
traffickers,” Brager went on, obviously not convinced that it was 
nonsense. He read: 


BRAGER SAID TO LEVITCH, LOOKING UP 


‘Details of the successful use of dogs in the detection of drug 
smuggling were given to the Press in Cairo yesterday by a senior 
official of the Narcotics Intelligence Bureau. 

‘**Some years ago,’ the official stated, ‘the Chinese delegate 
to the Opium Committee at Geneva described the use of dogs 
in China to detect the illicit possession or transport of opium. 
Some members of the committee were sceptical of the value of 
this method, but others did not see why, if dogs could be trained 
to recognize certain odours such as aniseed, all sorts of game, and 
in criminal practice recognize the smell of one individual and 
pick him out from others, it should not be equally possible to 
teach them to recognize the odour of certain drugs. 

“**In Egypt, where it was believed the experiment would 
succeed, a number of dogs were purchased and trained to pick 
out the smell of hashish and opium, either while being carried 
on the person or in baggage. The dogs responded quickly to 
training and are now able to pick out even quite small quantities 
of hashish or opium among a pile of baggage or in a handbag or 
parcel. 

***Kennels have been constructed for the dogs at the frontier 
post and at various points along the Suez Canal, and although 
they have not been in use for a long period, have already succeeded 
in bringing about the seizure of a large quantity of drugs.’ ”’ 


“What do you think of it, Oscar?”’ Brager asked. 

‘Badly written,” Levitch said. ‘‘Typical journalese, which I 
dislike.” 

“Oh, quit fooling and talk sense,’ > Brager responded insijably. 
“Do you think it’s true or not?” 

Levitch looked at his partner with z a trace of scornful amusement. 

“You're getting upset too easily, Jack. Dotry tokeep calm. Yes, 
I think it’s quite true, but not very serious.” 

“Surely if it’s true it’s.serious? It’s just one thing after another 
to make life more difficult.” 

“Just think for a minute. Thousands of passengers—or at any rate 
hundreds—cross from Palestine into Egypt every day. You don’t 
imagine that every traveller is going to be sniffed by a bloodhound. 
That would, when you come to think of it, be a most amusing scene 
—hundreds of dogs lined up at the frontier post waiting for the train 
to arrive and then leaping with Fauehien barks on to the passengers, 
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in and out of the carriages and the luggage vans. My dear Jack, it’s 
a delightful scene.”’ 

“Aw, shut up!” 

“But obviously that doesn’t happen or we should have heard about 
it by now. The truth is, I suppose, that the police have a few dogs 
which they can put on to known suspects. That doesn’t affect us. 
Our carriers are not Anown suspects.” 

**Semon was killed, after all.’ 

“Yes, but we don’t know why. And just let me finish, since you 
asked my opinion. I think the real reason for the publication of this 
item is to scare off the amateur traffickers. It’s part of the Bureau’s 
war of nerves, which has been quite successful. But it doesn’t scare 
us and it doesn’t affect our business. Does it?’ He looked at Brager 
with an expression gone mild and repeated, quite gently: ‘“Does it?” 

“Well, Semo: 5a ; 

“Look here, forget about Semon for the moment. Till we know 
definitely why Semon was killed we had better forget about it.”’ 

““You were worried yourself.”’ 

“Naturally I was worried, but I’m not obsessed by it.”’ 

Brager crushed the paper and threw it angrily into the waste-paper 
basket and went to the window and stared out. When he looked 
round again his partner had left. He sat down at fhe desk and 
scribbled on the blotting-pad. What Oscar had said was quite true, 
he was worrying about the Semon affair, and why not? 

The organization possessed only a small number of agents varying 
between ten and twelve, and of these Semon had been one of the very 
best. All of them had been chosen—and the process of selection was 
a long and difficult job—because their position in life, their personal 
reputation or the nature of their business or profession enabled 
them to cross the frontier fairly regularly into Egypt without arousing 
suspicion. 

Altogether these ten or twelve agents—at the time of Semon’s 
death the complement had been at full strength, twelve—had carried 
across drugs, mainly hashish with a small quantity of opium, of a 
retail value in Egypt of £30,000. The bulk of the hashish was pur- 
chased in the Lebanon at an average price of £3 10s. a lb. and sold 
in Egypt at an average price of £70 a lb. The opium, which was 
smuggled from Persia, was purchased by the organization at £10 or 
£15 and sold in Egypt at £45 to £50. 

Semon made about ten journeys a year, carrying on each occasion 
about 34 to 4 Ibs. of hashish, which brought in nearly £3,000 a year. 
Semon was a good agent, for he was the perfect commercial traveller 
type—a good mixer in a quiet way, always respectful to officialdom 
but genial and good-tempered. He was known to all the officials as a 
quiet, respectable little man, a familiar figure, and if his bags were 
examined at all at the frontier it was always in a friendly, formal 


ay: 
“Well, Mr. Semon, here we are again. Anything to declare? 
Have you read this ?”’—proffering thé table listing prohibited imports. 
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“Yes, indeed I have,’ Semon would reply with a smile. ‘‘Know it 
off by heart. No, Harry, nothing to declare. I’m sorry to hear 
poor old Thomson’s been ill again. He’s been having a bad time.” 

““Yes, the doctor says he’ll never be right again. Bad luck on . 
Mrs. T. Any spirits, perfume, cameras, fire-arms, drugs, silks, car- 
pets? No? Righto, Mr. Semon,’’ and on would go the cabalistic 
yellow mark that got him through the barrier. 

“Good night, Harry. See you again in a few days?’ and so he 
would be across that tight and dangerous cordon. The suit-case: 
with the false bottom was an old dodge and it didn’t work with 
amateurs, but it worked with Semon, partly because his case was 
brilliantly made so that the drug could be spread thinly inside the 
walls without apparent trace to the eye, but more, of course, because 
of his own personality. 

He was irreplaceable. Nowhere nowadays, Jack thought, would 
it be possible to find a man as good. The team was therefore reduced 
by one—by one of its star members—and he pondered bitterly that 
one by one, as other members might drop out, they could never be 
replaced. If, therefore, the death of Semon was the beginning of a new 
campaign against them, from whatever quarter, the whole team 
might steadily be eliminated and the business ruined. 

He jotted figures idly on the pad. Total income, say, £30,000 p.a. 
Cost of drugs, say, £3,000. Commission to carriers, bribes, say, 
£15,000. Net profit, £12,000. Net share to J.B., £6,000. 

He thought for a moment and then wrote another figure. J.B.’s 
total income, £6,000. 

The reason for the last figure was that the genuine side of the 
business brought no profit to speak of at all. It brought sufficient 
income to pay the overheads of the premises, the salaries and wages 
of the staff, the expenses of the directors and fairly small directors’ 
fees. The only income that Brager considered worth thinking about 
was the income from the drug trade. He had always realized that it 
was a goose that would not go on laying golden eggs indefinitely, but 
before the end came of the prosperous days he had hoped to accu- 
mulate a large fortune—enough to be able to retire and live in com- 
fort, a respected and respectable figure,; and watch the growing *dis- 
tinction and success of his son. 

He had already acquired enough money to ensure that, at any rate, 
they would never starve, but in nothing more than in the accumula- 
tion of money does the appetite grow so fast by what it feeds on, 
and the prospect of the money being stopped and the ambitions 
frustrated was depressing. And, of course, there was always present 
the spectre of the police and a long sentence in gaol. The fear was 
always there at the back of his mind, and affairs like this brought it 
alarmingly to the fore. 

He knew well, only too well, many of the cases reported in the 
Press in Egypt and Palestine. 

There was the case of the gang who had been caught in Cairo in 
possession of 600 kilogrammes of hashish. Three of the men were 
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sentenced to four years’ imprisonment and a fine of £1,000, one to 
two years and a fine of £300, and one to eighteen months and a fine of 
£300. There were many such cases in the annals of the Egyptian Nar- 
cétics Bureau, and he knew that he and Oscar were in the four-year 
class. Big shots—small consolation. 

He had risen from the desk and was again looking gloomily out 
of the window when he heard the door opening and someone coming 
in. The only person in the firm who came into his room without 
knocking was Levitch. He turned round with slight annoyance, for 
he was not in a mood to stand any more of Oscar’s badgering or 
sarcasm for the moment. But it was his son, and he was not sure 
whether to be pleased or not. Undecided, he said nothing as David 
shut the door and came slowly into the room. 

He felt the usual initial surge of pleasure as he saw him, tall and 
slim and handsome, a lock of his dark thick hair tending to fall over 
his forehead ; but he saw danger at once in the boy’s expression and 
knew that it was going to be another of these awkward interviews. 
He did not, at that moment, relish the idea, and he tried quickly to 
divert David before it was too late. 

“Nice to see you, son. But I’m a bit pressed this morning. Got 
a lot of new business to get through.” 

“You were looking out of the window when I came in.”’ 

“Yes, of course.” He tried to cover up his nervous irritation with 
a laugh. ‘‘Just meditating. You’ve got to think sometimes, you 


“Well, you can think about what I’ve got to say.”’ David himself 
was nervous. He brushed back the lock of hair, a gesture his father 
knew and liked. It touched Brager a little and he Said, with a flash 
of genuine concern : 

“But why are you not at college? There isn’t anything wrong, 
is there ?”” ; 

“No; it just happens to bea free period because Hyams was ill and 
they hadn’t time to rearrange the classes, and Materia Medica isn’t till 
twelve. So I thought I’d just come in and see you. There’s something 
I want to talk about.” 

“Well?” Brager asked. He saw how serious David was and said, 
hopefully : ‘“Trouble at the college? Perhaps it’s something to do 
with a girl? You know, lad, if you want any help you’ve only got to 
askemeses <6.) 

David was silent for a moment before he said: “It’s what I was 
talking to you about the other day—about Semon and the rest. You 
didn’t tell me the truth then. I was wondering—well, if you’d like 
to take me into your confidence a bit more?” 

“But my dear boy.” Brager was about to make the mistake of 
being over-unctuous. ‘‘What can I tell you? I’m just as much in the 
dark about this affair as you are. Here, have a cigarette and let’s 
sit down and have a friendly talk and get things straight.” 

“No, thank you.’’ David shook his head as Brager held out the 
cigarette-case. ‘‘I didn’t come here for a friendly chat. I told you 
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before that I didn’t like the kind of business you’re mixed up in. 
I want to know what you’ve decided.”’ 

‘‘Decided? How do you mean, decided?” 

‘‘Whether you’re going to go on as you are, mixed up in all the 
dirtiest, crookedest business in Palestine, or whether you’re going 
to force us to stop you?” 

“Look here.” He was still trying the conciliatory line. “Why 
should you worry about all this ?” 

David’s voice was forbiddingly hard. 

‘Because you’re an enemy of Zion,” he said. 

“Oh, rubbish!” Brager’s annoyance spluttered suddenly into 
anger. ‘‘People have got to live. Mind you, I don’t admit what 
you're saying. Not for a minute. It’s boloney. But even if it was 
true—so what? How does the fact that some people—I say some 
people—maybe do a little bit on the side affect you and your Workers 
for Zion? That’s what I don’t see.” 

“‘No, I suppose not.”” There was still no detectable trace of sym- 
pathy in his voice. ‘“You never will see it. Nevertheless it’s true. 
It’s what our enemies want—to be able to point to undesirables 
who have come in under the cloak of ——”’ 

Brager cut in: ‘‘Well, doesn’t it take all kinds to make a country? 
Is there any country in the world where there isn’t a bit of dishonesty ? 
If it was it would bea country without a police force, and I’ve never 
heard ofone. You see, lad’’—his spurt of anger subsided and his tone 
became conciliatory again—‘‘you see, you’re not practical. That’s 
your trouble.”’ 

But the note of affection he was trying to force into his voice 
did not deceive David. He was frightened, and they both knew it. 

“T’m not going to argue, Father. I haven’t time to waste in argu- 
ment. There isn’t much of this kind of crooked business, thank 
heaven, and there isn’t going to be any. We're going to stop it!” 

“That’s a tall order.” 

““Maybe, but we’re going to do it.”’ There was a fierce light in 
his brown eyes and his expression was the expression of a fanatic. 

Fear, apprehension, affection were geirling confusedly in Byager’ Ss 
mind as he looked at his son. 

“For God’s sake, David, think what you're doing. Do you realize 
that if you ruin me—what? iT happen to you—to all our plans, your 
plans——’’ He stopped short, realizing he was giving away too much, 
but David had pounced on the admission. 

““We’re getting somewhere at last. I don’t want to hurt you 
personally. Butif you get caught up in the net, can I help it? [’m 
warning you now to get out before it’s too late.” 

“Out of what?” He tried to pull himself back on to dry land 
again, but it was_a feeble effort. 

“Whatever it is you and Levitch are up to. Bie if 
don’t know for certain.”’ 

““Drug—drug-smuggling?’” he stammered through the icy" ‘chill 
that gripped him. ‘‘What do you mean?” 
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“Annie Semon told me. She said her husband was in something 
dirty with you and she thought it was drugs.” 

Curse men who talked to their wives, Brager thought. And 
aloud : ““You can’t go by a woman’s gossip. She’s upset by Semon’s 
death. Don’t pay any attention, David.”’ 

“You deny it?” 

There was a moment’s pause, telling and pregnant, before he 
replied : ““Of course.” 

Brager looked down at the desk and did not see David’s 
expression. That was as well. 

‘I’m going to find out what exactly it is you’re doing.”’ The 
words were coming from the young man in a torrent. “I’m going to 
find out who’s init with you. Levitchfor oneI know. That’s obvious. 
I'll find out who the others are and [ll stop it. We’re going to stop 
it all. By ‘we’ I mean the Workers for Zion. We’re very powerful 
—stronger than you might think.” Before his father had time to 
pull himself together under this assault he rapped out: ‘“‘And who’s 
the Englishman ?”’ 

“What Englishman?” Brager asked, trying to talk normally. « 

“‘Mrs. Semon says there’s an Englishman in the racket. That’s 
another thing Semon told her. You see, in spite of what you thought, 
Semon was a bit of a fool. Well, you heard me, who is this 
Englishman ?”’ 

“TT can’t follow this.. Say, son, talk sense.’’ He was trying to 
bluster his way out, but with little success. 

“T can easily find out. She says that it’s somebody in a good 
position. We’ve got a good intelligence system: We'll discover 
him.” 

The young man’s first flood of passion was spent. Brager saw 
that, for long experience under cross-examination was coming to 
his rescue, to overcome the initial terror of learning that his son 
suspected him. He was trying to think of David not as his son but 
as just one more of the long line of men—policemen, lawyers, asso- 
ciates, rivals, pressmen—who had got him in a corner like this. I 
know how to handle this, he said to himself. To David: 

“Now listen, David, try to let me get this straight. You say 
you don’t like crime. You want to clean it up. Well, lad, that’s 
a very commendable idea and I’m with you a hundred per cent in 
that.” He licked his lips. “If all that you’re doing is to wipe out 
crime nobody could say there was anything wrong in that. But,” 
and his eyes narrowed, “how do you explain the fact that the Workers 
for Zion have been the very worst criminals in Palestine?” 

‘How do you mean?” 

“Well ...’? Heshrugged his shoulders. ‘“The murder of British 
policemen and officials, bombing and dynamiting public buildings, 
stealing money from Government offices, holding up and robbing 
Government cars—that’s the record of the Workers for Zion. Isn’t 
that crime? Pardon me if I’m a bit dumb, but how do you account 
for the fact that a little deception of the customs people—no harm 
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done to anyone in the end—is a terrible thing, and murder, terrorism 
and highway robbery is all right? Eh, how do you explain that?” 

David blazed angrily : 

‘“‘When something wrong is done for personal profit it’s a crime; 
when it’s done for the benefit of the nation it’s patriotism. If we have 
killed it’s because the victims have been enemies of the people. If 
we have taken money we have taken it from the extortioners and 
used it for the benefit of the people. We have broken no law, for we 
do not recognize the law of the tyrants.” 

““You’re mad—crazy !”’ There was fear fighting with indignation 
for mastery of Brager. Suddenly he sprang to his feet, caught his 
son by the coat-collar and shook him. “If you don’t stop this non- 
sense I’ll have you thrown out of Palestine. Talk about cleaning 
up! I don’t care what happens to me or Rose, but I won’t have my 
son behaving like a lunatic. If I can’t get you out, then [ll get the 
police to throw you out. Do you hear—I won’t have it!” He had got 
him as far as the door, shaking him violently, hitting him on the 
head and shoulders. 

“Allright. But you'll be sorry about this.’’ David shook himself 
free from his father’s grasp and rushed from the room. Brager shut 
the door and went back to the desk and slumped into the chair, his 
head between his hands, and there he sat for a long time, wailing softly 
to himself. 

David had brought ‘his great temple of dreams crashing around 
him. And worst of all he realized that David was in danger. One 
by one these young fanatics came to grief—shot in skirmishes with 
the police, or convicted of murder and sentenced to death, or put 
away for long terms of imprisonment. A mad, reckless fanatic like 
David could not go on for very long without coming to a disastrous 
end. That was the most ghastly prospect. 

He did not know what to do. There was no one to talk to, for ina 
case like this Rose was useless and he could not, at the moment, 
bear the idea of Levitch’s cold cynicism. 

Should he chuck the whole thing, get away while the going was 
good, go off to some other country with Rose and David where there 
would be no pernicious influences to affect his son? -But this idea, 
after rousing a momentary hope, had to be abandoned. He knew 
that David would not go. No promise of material comfort or reward 
would get David away from his crusade in the mood he was in at 
present. 

Then what was to be done? He was still wrestling with the 
problem, tortured, when Levitch came in. 

“What did David want? I saw him leaving the office ten minutes 
ago. He looked in a pretty serious mood. Anything wrong?” : 

Levitch watched Brager closely as he asked the question. Brager 
looked at his partner, hating the thin sallow face, the cruel little eyes 
gleaming behind the thick spectacles. * 

“Nothing much.” " 

“‘Nothing much?” Levitch eon close to him and peered for a 
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moment. ‘“‘You look upset. Was he going on about our business 
again—sticking his nose in where it isn’t wanted ?” 

“Look here, Oscar,” Brager began indignantly. But under the 
hard glare of his partner’s stare he gave way quickly and nodded 
miserably. ‘“‘Yes, it was.” 

“‘What did he say?’’ Levitch knew exactly how much to turn the 
screw. 

“Mrs. Semon told him that we’re in drug-smuggling and that 
Semon was one of our carriers and that there’s an Englishman in 
with us.” 

‘What did you say?” 

“T denied it.” 

“Convincingly, I hope.’? Levitch’s sarcastic voice and smile | 
grated on Brager. ‘“‘How much was surmise and how much fact ?’’ 

“All surmise.”? He clawed uneasily at the blotting-pad. ‘At 
least I think so.” 

“Good. He didn’t indicate that he knew who Mister England 
was?” 

“No. But he’s going to try to find out. In the mood he’s in now 
he’s quite capable of denouncing Mr. E. to the police, and then who 
knows what will come out. I wouldn’t trust——”’ 

ot mention the name. Never mention names. It’s a bad 
habit.” 

“We mentioned Semon’s name often enough.” 

“Yes.”? Levitch smiled. ‘‘Semon was one of our employees. 
It was natural that we should talk about him, that we should be seen 
about with him. We had lots of cover for him. But we have no 
reason to know the others. Mr. E., for example, is not the sort of 
person we should know in the ordinary way. But apart from that 
I agree with what you were going to say. That under pressure from 
the police Mr. E. might talk to save his own dirty skin. But the time 
hasn’t come yet for Mr. E. to be caught. Don’t worry about David. 
If the Palestine police, who are about the smartest police force in the 
world, haven’t spotted him, how do you expect a callow young school- 
boy to doit? You’re letting your son’s youthful exuberance get you 
down, Jack. Don’t take it too much to heart. Most young men are 
firebrands. I was one myself at his age. They like talking—but talk’s 
one thing and action’s ancther.’’ He came to the back of the desk 
and patted his partner on the shoulder. ‘Come on, Jack, stop worrying 
so muc 

mei can’t help worrying. I had just been wondering when you 
came in whether it wouldn’t . 

He hadn’t the courage to finish the sentence, and Levitch prompted 
him with: ‘““Go on, Jack. Tell me what’s on your mind.”’ 

“Well,” with an effort, ‘“‘whether it wouldn’t be better for me to 
clear out of the racket altogether.’’ He looked up to see what effect 
this had had, but his partner’s expression had not changed. Levitch 
waited with the same cynical smile. ‘‘For David’s sake really. He’ll 
get into trouble if he stays here. You know what happens to all 
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these fanatics. I don’t want anything to happen to David. You 
see—well, I guess it’s hard to explain, but it’s more important than 
anything else I can think of right now.” 

“T see. But of course David wouldn’t go.” 

“T was thinking that. Perhaps I could persuade him. [I’m not 
sure ; but it might be worth trying. Ill offer him anything—anything 
I can—to get him away. I haven’t got much money, but I’ve got 
enough now to live somewhere else till something new turns up. Gosh, 
I'd be sorry to leave you, Oscar; you and I have been swell friends, 
but I think perhaps on account of David” 

“Don’t give it a second thought, Jack, old boy.” Levitch’s smile 
became suddenly genial. 

“That’s pretty decent of you,’ Brager said. ‘Perhaps you can 
help me to think of a way to persuade David to change his mind.” 

“I’m afraid you’ve got me wrong,’’ Levitch said, his tone still 
silkily friendly. ‘‘WhenI said don’t give it a second thought, I meant 
don’t waste your time in idle speculation. You’re not drawing out 
now. Ohnonono. As you said, we’ve been swell pals. We still 
are. And we’re sticking together till we both decide it’s time to go. 
And I haven’t decided yet. In fact far from it.” 

“Oh,” said Brager. 

“Forget about David. He’ll be all right for the time being. And 
so will you. Things aren’t too bad yet for us and they may get better. 
The more the police are. occupied with the terrorists the less time 
they'll have to attend to us. We may have a nice little period of profit 
before us. It would be madness to quit now.” 

‘‘Suppose'l decided to quit? .Suppose I told you I was tired of this 
dirty business? Suppose I told you that maybe I was beginning to 
think that there was something in what David was saying and that the 
best thing would be to (ase: out and give the people here—our people 
—a chance ?’’ 

Levitch came again behind the chair and patted Brager’s back. 

“But you wouldn’t decide to rat on me, now would you? Let 
down your dear old friend Oscar? Never. I’m sure you wouldn't. 
But suppose some madness prompts you to do it, do you think you 
would get very far—you or David? Do you think I would do nothing 
to stop you? Do you think I would let you walk out of the business 
and out of the country if I didn’t want you to? Would you let me 
do it?” 

‘“What can you do?” 

*“A question put from mere academic interest, no doubt. The 
details hardly matter. But the police would be intensely interested to 
know that David was a member of the Workers for Zion. If he 
didn’t go with you I don’t think he’d last long here; and even if he 
went there would be ways of tracking him down and getting him 
back. I don’t kndw the details, but there are quite a lot of things 
against the Workers for Zion—murder for example. It would, be a 
great pity if the police of the world were searching for David oh a 
charge of being an accessory to murder. He’s a nice boy. I have a 
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sae admiration for him. I shouldn’t like to think of him as an 
outlaw 

He ground out the stub of his cigarette on the ash-tray in front 
of Brager. 

“When you come to think it over you'll decide to stay, Jack. 
Y ou’re a sensible chap.” 

He went out of the room, closing the door softly behind him. 


CHAPTER VII 
LETTER FROM MISS GILROY TO HER SISTER, MRS. HECTOR HOPKINS. 


MacBrayne’s Hospice, 
Jerusalem. 
17th February. 
My dear Amy, 

I was so glad to get your letter and especially the photograph 
of the children. It was hard, and almost a little sad, for me to realize 
that they had grown up so quickly. It was very nice about John—you 
must be very proud of him. He seems such a good-looking boy. 

I’m still loving Palestine and the life here, but often I’m worried 
about the terrible problems of the country. Colonel Morgan—I think 
I mentioned his name in my last letter—said to me at tea last night, 
“We're sitting on a cauldron, but some people don’t seem to realize it. 
Well, I for one realize it, for I hear a great deal about the situation 
from Colonel Morgan and Father O’Leary, the nice Catholic priest 
I told you about, and also to some extent from Mr. MacBrayne, although 
he, Mr. MacBrayne I mean, spends his life trying to please everybody, 
so that it’s difficult to know what he’s really thinking. Still, he’s quite 
a nice man, and I must say I’ve very little to complain about the way the 
hostel is run. It’s really very comfortable and the people are quite 
nice, although Mrs. Phillip, who I thought was going to turn out such a 
good friend, is a very tiresome woman——a real hypochondriac if ever 
there was one. Hector would laugh if he could hear some of her 
complaints ! 

I’ve made afew more trips round the Holy Places with Father O’ Leary. 
Of course Colonel Morgan is very sarcastic about Father O'Leary, 
saying that he is just trying to win one more convert to Rome. The 
idea! All the same, Father O’Leary explains his doctrine in such an 
interesting and plausible way that one cannot help being impressed. 
I even went the length of going to a Mass with him—not to take part, 
I hasten to add, but merely to look on. 

Of course, (’m hardened against the wiles of smooth tongues, but I 
can’t help feeling that Father O’Leary works very hard for his Church. 
He travels about a lot attending conferences and meetings and I suspect 
that he wins quite a lot of people over to his point of view. I must say 
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he has a wonderful way with him. We were going to visit a lovely little 
church on the way to Jaffa he told me about, but alas he put the excursion 
off at the last minute as he had been summoned by the Apostolic Dele- 
gate in Cairo to attend some meeting there. However, he promised he 
would take me as soon as he got back, so that is a treat in store. 

Colonel Morgan has just come up to me to inquire in his usual 
sarcastic way if I was writing a novel. When I told him I was writing a 
letter he said, “‘Why don’t you write a novel? All you’ve got to do is to 
get a dictionary, choose any 80,000 words at random, put them down on 
paper and there you have a novel. If you take 200,000 words you have a 
best-seller.’ When I asked him what he meant he said, ‘‘The only 
difference between a best-seller and an ordinary novel is that the best- 
seller is longer.’ That’s very typical of his style of humour. 

Still, he is a very serious man and I think genuinely worried about 
the future of the Arab peoples. His big idea is for a Syrian Federation 
—a state including Syria, the Lebanon, Trans-Jordan and Palestine, 
in which the minorities such as the Jews of Palestine and the Christians 
of the Lebanon would have local autonomy. But he says the Jews won't 
accept this. I asked Father O’Leary what he thought and he said that 
the great tragedy of Palestine is that it isn’t the Jews of Palestine who 
will suffer but millions of innocent Jews throughout the world. He 
says that most Jews want to live quiet, respectable lives as citizens of 
the countries in which they live. He says he has many Jewish friends in 
Britain and America who simply want to be good Britons or good 
Americans. He’s frightened in case the fanatics stir up so much trouble 
that the innocent people who want to live quiet lives will suffer just as 
much as the fanatics. Why can’t we all just be people, he says, instead 
of Jews and Aryans, or Christians or Zionists, but all just people ? 
I must say it seems a sensible idea, but I’m afraid there arent so many 
sensible people in the world. 

But all this is really beyond me. All I can say is that in spite of the 
hatred and ill-feeling Palestine is a very pleasant country. Every 
day I find something new to delight me—the colour of the sunset on the 
Moabite Hills, or the lovely pale silver outline of the old city in the 
moonlight, or the smell of eucalyptus and fir trees in the garden. |. 

I don’t know whether to be happy to-be in such a lovely place™rich 
with so many memories and associations, or unhappy because of all 
the human misery and folly that has made this place a centre of unrest 
for centuries and centuries. Last night I went for a walk with Colonel 
Morgan after dinner—we went down the Valley of the Kedron, just a 
tiny little stream, towards Gethsemane and then back home round 
the walls. of the city. I said: ‘This is very moving.” We walked along 
in silence for a moment and then he said: ‘‘Yes, very. I suppose you 
know the sound of a tommy-gun when you hear it 2?” 

I’m afraid, as usual, this is a very long and rambling letter, but 
you will understartd that I’ve lots of time for writing, but alas no gift 
of putting my thoughts down very clearly, but just as they come into 
my head, and of course with so many people here airing their theories 
it sometimes becomes very confusing. 


Do please write again soon and give me all the news. With fondest 
love to you and Hector and the children, 
Your affectionate sister, 
Susan. 


““Have you read this report on the destruction of the hashish crop 
in the Lebanon?’ Levitch asked as he came into Brager’s room 
a few days later. “It won’t cheer you up much, but it’s interesting.” 
He threw a paper on Brager’s desk. ‘“The authorities are really getting 
very efficient at spotting the crop and uprooting it.” 

“More trouble,” groaned Brager. 

“Not at all,’ said Levitch quite cheerfully. ‘‘At least not for us 
—trouble for the amateurs—but for the real experts like us the only 
effect of all this activity is to put the price up and make our services 
still more valuable. After all, there will always be enough hashish 
grown to satisfy our needs, and if our competitors go short,’’ he 
laughed, “‘well, why should we worry ?” 

“T suppose there’s something in what you say?’ Brager said, 
uneasily, turning the pages of the typewritten report. ‘How reliable 
is this, by the way ?”’ 

“Very reliable. A hundred per cent or so. It’s a report sent to 
the Egyptian Narcotics Bureau by a joint committee of the British 
Security Mission in the Levant and the French Stireté Nationale. Quite 
a number of copies of the report were made—in fact the distribution 
list is attached—and one was borrowed and copied by one of our 
friends—you know who.” 

“‘T see,” Brager said slowly. ‘‘How much did you pay for it?” 

“Twenty pounds—cheap at the price I think.” 

“T suppose so.” Brager began to go through it and Levitch left 
the room. There was little in the report that Brager did not already 
know, or at least suspect, but this concise summary of the activities 
of the anti-drug organization, on top of all the other rebuffs he had 
experienced, did not have the soothing effect it appeared to have on 
Levitch. Brager did not have the same philosophical turn of mind. 
His simple belief was that the cleverer the police became the worse 
it was for crooks, and he could not appreciate Levitch’s sophistry. 

The report began with a note on the cultivation of hashish. 


Indian hemp, or cannabis, was introduced into Syria by the 
Arabs in the seventh century. The first known destruction of the 
crop was made by the Sultan in the late fourteenth century, when 
action was taken against the Assassins, a tribe established in 
Syria. These warlike people used the drug as a stimulant before 
committing their violent acts. 

There are several kinds of cannabis: the common variety 
which is produced legally and in large quantities for the manufac- 
ture of ropes; and the Indian variety, which can be grown in 
altitudes and climates similar to those of its country of origin, 
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Central India; it is this variety which produces a resinous 
secretion at the moment of inflorescence from which the drug is 
obtained. 

The hashish of the best quality is cultivated in the valleys where 
the soil has been well worked and of a type that can conserve its 
humidity without artificial irrigation. The best hashish of the 
mountains grows to a height of two feet and consists of a single 
straight branch. It has a dense foliage and when nearing maturity 
the little buds containing the resin have a most agreeable scent. 
If the hashish is artificially irrigated to any extent it often grows 
to a considerable height and resembles a bush, but the weight of 
drug extracted will be less than from the natural mountain plant. 

A small quantity of the drug can be extracted when the plant 
is only half ripe, but this is of a poor quality. When the plant is 
completely ripe it is cut with great care and placed in the sun for 
at least a week, being turned over every two days to ensure that 
it is completely exposed to the sun. 

One dunam of earth sown in a medium density is estimated to’ 
produce one and a half kantars of the best quality of the hashish 
plant. Each kantar of this hashish is, in turn, estimated to pro- 
duce five okes of the drug, sixty per cent of which is of good quality 
and the rest of a quality ordinarily too poor for the commercial 
market. 


“Say, who cares, anyway?” Brager asked himself rather angrily. 
‘‘Levitch must have been crazy to pay twenty pounds for this. Why, 
you can get this out of any encyclopaedia for nothing.” 

So, his mood changed from apprehension to irritation, he went 
on reading. The report began to go into more detail, and, as he 
read, his mood reverted to its original state. 


. In the Damascus region nearly 10,000 acres were under 
cultivation of hemp, but it was quite clear that all of this supply 
was used for the legitimate manufacture of rope. There was no 
suggestion that any of this crop was being used for illegitimate 
purposes. «° 

But in certain valleys in North Tebanen there was extensive 
cultivation of hemp, which it was strongly suspected must be 
intended for illegal use, since, owing to the difficulties of trans- 
port, etc., it could hardly have been a normal commercial proposi- 
tion. On the other hand, since one dunam (i.e. 3,000 square yards) 
of hashish produces for the cultivator about £120, it was to be 
presumed that these crops were sown entirely for illegal purposes. 
It was therefore decided to destroy the entire crop. ... Alto- 
gether nearly 830 acres of these suspicious crops were destroyed. 


“Hell, this is getting serious!’ Brager groaned, and plunged here 
and there in the report, reading extracts giving details of the niethods 
used in the destruction, 
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. . » Wehad at our disposal a dozen agents who had previously 
worked on the land in the suspected areas. The reconnaisance 
was extremely well done over a period of five weeks. Our agents 
moved about the country, entirely unsuspected by the cultivators. 
Every plot sown in hashish was surveyed, measured, and the 
characteristics of the culture noted (e.g. how it was camouflaged 
by being sown in amongst cereals, vegetables and cotton) and the 
names of the cultivators recorded. An extremely careful 
topographical report was drawn up. 

. . . The campaign was marked by the zeal and the conscienti- 
ousness of our agents and inspectors, some of whom were offered 
bribes of as much as £500 to desist in their efforts. These offers 
were invariably refused. 


But here Brager could not resist a ghost of a smile. There were, 
thank heaven, still a few men sensible enough not to refuse good 
money when they saw it. The report didn’t know everything. 
» Encouraged by this little gleam of consolation, he went on: 


. . . On entering the village we saw all the inhabitants gathered 
round a patch of hashish endeavouring to screen it from us. It 
was the only cultivation of hashish in the village and the inhabi- 
tants were distinctly hostile to us. We decided to destroy the 
crop by burning it. We managed to find large quantities of dead- 
wood and made a satisfactory fire which resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the entire crop. At one stage we were threatened with 
a gun by an irate villager, but had little difficulty in chasing him 
away. . 


And so the report went on for pages and pages. Brager tired 
soon of reading the depressing catalogue of success—of how agents 
had brought news of a crop in such and such a mountain pass, of 
how the inspectors, sometimes with armed escort, had gone out to 
find and then destroyed it, usually by uprooting the crops, or in 
more rare instances setting fire to them. 

He did not read it to the end, but went into Levitch’s room and 
handed it back to him. 

“Well,”’? Levitch asked. 

“Not worth the money,” Brager said. “It could all be told in 
one line: during the last year they destroyed 830 acres, compared 
with 700 the year before. That’s all that matters. How they did 
it doesn’t matter—although my heart bleeds for these poor villagers 
done out of making a decent living. It’s too bad, Oscar, too bad.” 

“Since when did you start to worry about other people’ s troubles ?” 
Levitch inquired in his most sarcastic tone. 

“Aw, Oscar, don’t misjudge me. I’m a soft-hearted man, really 
I am. It isn’t only of myself I’m thinking.” 

“I see,”’ said Levitch slowly. ‘‘So all this fuss you’ve been making 
has been on behalf of other hers You don’t care what happens 


to you or me. Only thinking of the poor peasants who'll have to go 
back to growing cabbages and potatoes again—or whatever it is they 
grow. Eh, is that right, Jack?” 

Brager moved uneasily. 

“Well, no, Oscar, don’t get me wrong. I own that the business 
does mean more to me than a bunch of peasants, but there’s nothing 
wrong in being big-hearted, is there ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, shut up !”’ Levitch said, and threw the report into a drawer. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ONE AFTERNOON, A FEW WEEKS LATER, MISS GILROY SUDDENLY HAD THE 
loose-end feeling that she wanted to talk to somebody. She was, 
although she did not yet know it, beginning to get a little bored with 
her aimless, amiable existence. 

Father O’Leary, indefatigable as ever for his Church, had gone off 
for a week to attend a Eucharistic Congress in Egypt ; Colonel Morgan 
had disappeared for a few days on one of his periodic trips; and 
Mrs. Phillip was being more than unusually trying. After attempting 
to settle down for half an hour with a book—Longrigg’s History of 
Iraq, which Morgan had lent her—she pined for congenial company 
and decided to call on Mr. MacBrayne. He had a suite of two rooms 
on the top floor, and, although he did not encourage residents to 
call on him, she fancied that as a lonely man he would probably be 
glad of a visitor. 

She thought of some flimsy pretext and climbed slowly up the 
stairs. She knocked on the door of MacBrayne’s sitting-room and 
waited. 

““‘Who’s that?’’ he asked in his voice which was at once, incon- 
gruously, husky and high-pitched. 

“Tt’s me—Miss Gilroy.” 

He opened the door and said: ‘““But come in.” 

She sensed at once irritation in his greeting. But he blinked his 
watery blue eyes, quickly recovered his social savoir-faire, and said, 
but not quite convincingly: ‘““What a pleasant surprise! Do come 
in, my dear Miss Gilroy.” 

He stood aside to let her enter the room and she noticed that 
there was another man there, who rose as she entered. She saw at 
once that he was young and good-looking. 

MacBrayne dithered momentarily and said: ‘‘Do you know each 
other? But I expect you don’t. Mr. Brager, Miss Gilroy.” 

The name, if it had ever registered at all, now meant nothing. 

“How do you do?” she said, noticing that he was a young man of 
about twenty, dark and interesting, probably Jewish, well dressed in 
the student fashion. ty 

“How do you do?” he repeated, not with any enthusiasm. 
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She sat down, realizing dimly that she was not very welcome, 
while MacBrayne rang the bell and asked his Sudanese servant, 
Mustafa, to get out another cup. 

While she drank tea and ate seed-cake a desultory conversation 
-went on. How long had she been in Palestine? How did she like 
it? Had she visited the Holy Places? Had she seen any of the Jewish 
settlements ? 

It was ordinary tea-party conversation on conventional lines, but 
she was perspicacious enough to realize that she wasn’t very welcome 
and oughtn’t to stay too long. But she was sufficiently attracted by 
the young man Brager to want to know a little about him. She asked 
him what he did and where he stayed, and, although at first he was 
inclined to be resentful of questions, he soon realized that she was 
naive and nice and that there was nothing sinister behind her ques- 
tioning. In fact, he began to thaw and talk quite earnestly about 
himself and his work. 

She thought more and more how good-looking he was. His 
English was excellent, with only a very slight accent that seemed 
somehow American, and he was intelligent and charming. She saw 
that MacBrayne wanted her to go, but she was apparently getting on 
well with Mr. Brager and refused to be frozen out. When MacBrayne 
asked grudgingly if she would like another cup of tea she said yes, 
she would, and he had to ring for the servant to bring hot water. 

At last MacBrayne said, ‘“Well, it was nice of you to call, Miss 
Gilroy,’ and as there was a silence she was obliged to say: ‘‘I must 
be going.” 

MacBrayne replied, ‘“‘Really, must you ?’’, but he rose to his feet 
and went to open the door to her so that there was no further excuse 
for prolonging the conversation. She went back to the drawing-room, 
now indescribably dull and dreary, thinking about young Mr. Brager. 

The breach with Mrs. Phillip was healing very slowly and she 
wished that either Morgan or Father O’Leary would return. She 
felt it would be a mistake to see MacBrayne again socially in view of 
the apparent failure of her last effort to be friendly. She was becoming 
still more bored with her existence. 

She was therefore delighted a few days later when Father O’Leary 
appeared at the hostel in the morning and asked if she would like to 
accompany him in the afternoon to the Church of the Dormition of 
Our Lady, on the site of the place where, he told her, the Blessed 
Virgin had passed the later years of her life and died peacefully. 

On the afternoon, as they walked slowly up the slope to Mount 
Zion, she said: “It’s funny, but I’d never wondered before what 
happened to Mary afterwards. She just disappears from the story.” 

‘**You have a great many things to learn,” he told her in his sooth- 
ing Irish voice. ‘‘You can live here for years and find something 
new to see or to think about every day. Look, there, just beside the 
Zion Gate, is the house of Caiaphas. You remember? ‘And they 
that had laid hold on Jesus led him away to Caiaphas the high priest 
where the scribes and the elders were assembled.’ And then you 
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remember Peter followed Our Lord and sat with the servants to see 
what was going to happen ; and then how the scribes and elders found 
Him guilty of death, and spat in His face and buffeted Him; and how 
poor Peter sat trembling outside and denying to the servants that he 
had ever had anything to do with Jesus. Once he denied; again he 
denied it; and a third time someone asked him, ‘Surely thou also art 
one of them, for thy speech bewrayeth thee.” Youremember?” They 
paused for 2 moment to look back at the view across the valley. 
* «Then he began to curse and to swear, saying, I know not the man. 
And immediately the cock crew.’ ”’ 

**Of course I remember,” she said eagerly. ‘‘That’s St. Matthew’s 
Gospel you’re quoting, isn’t it?’ 

“Yes, indeed,” he said, delighted; then with his gift for quiet 
dramatization he pointed and said: ‘‘Just beyond the Church of the 
Dormition, on the east side of the hill—that other church—that’s 
St. Peter in Gallicantu, built by the Assumptionist Fathers to cele- 
brate Peter’s repentance. It’s comparatively new and not very 
interesting, but we might look at it some day.” 

“Oh yes, I’d like to see everything.” Her boredom had vanished 
now and she was happy under the influence of O’Leary’s unobtrusive 
charm. Later she volunteered: “‘?’ve been to church again since I 
last saw you.” 

“St. Saviour’s ?”” he asked. 

“No, St. Andrew’s Ghurch of Scotland.” 

‘*“Oh,”’ he said, his momentary elation subsiding. 

“But I didn’t like it very much,” she said consolingly. 

She took him back to tea at the Hospice, and while they were at 
it Colonel Morgan came back from his trip. He frowned when he 
saw O’Leary, but this overt display of displeasure was momentary, 
and he greeted the priest civilly enough. 

“Been taking Miss Gilroy round some more of the Holy Places 
and filling her up with a lot of propaganda as usual I suppose,”’ he 
said, but quite genially. 

O’Leary smiled in his good-natured way and said: “I’m no 
proselytizer, Colonel, but a simple priest. There is no need for me to 
do propaganda, for the message of our Church speaks far loudér than 
any words of mine.” 

Morgan laughed, and Miss Gilroy, who was a trifle alarmed at 
the Colonel’s apparent rudeness, was surprised and relieved to find 
that O’Leary took Morgan’s pleasantries in good part. 

‘And where have you been this time and what have you been up 
to?’ O’Leary asked as Morgan laid on the table beside him his 
camera, a pair of field-glasses, a survey map and a note-book. “You 
look as if you’d been on manceuvres,”’ 

“No, merely on another archacological expedition. I often go off 
for two or three days, or sometimes two or three weeks, to visit any 
place that I think might interest me. I’m not an expert and I’m nota 
specialist—I’ll go off just as readily to see pre-Dynastic in Egypt or 
Byzantine in Anatolia, or Greek or Roman or early Islamic. My 
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taste is expansive and my knowledge, alas, slight.” He sneezed before 
he had time to pull out his handkerchief. ‘‘I’m sorry, but my catarrh 
seems worse than usual.” He produced the inhaler and took a deep 
sniff. ‘I’m beginning to wonder whether the use of these things 
doesn’t do more harm than good by gradually wasting the tissues. 
Also they’re habit-forming. This time,’ he went on, addressing the 
conversation again more particularly to O’Leary, “I’ve been no 
farther away and doing nothing more exciting than visiting again 
—for the how-many-eth time I don’t know—the Greek amphitheatre 
at Jerash, in Transjordan. Now, Miss Gilroy, there’s a place you 
should make him take you. That and the amphitheatre at Amman. 
And, of course, Petra, ‘rose-red city half as oldas time’. By the way, 
who wrote that? It isn’t true... Most of the ruins, in fact, date from 
Aretas IV, who reigned in the first fifty years a.D., and time is a bit 
more than twice as old as that.” 

““Poet’s licence,”’ said Miss Gilroy diffidently. 

““A man called Burgon wrote it,” said O’Leary. 

“Oh yes, of course. I remember now,” said Morgan. ‘“‘He was 
dean of somewhere or other.” 

When O’Leary had gone Morgan said: ‘‘Beware of the smooth 
tongue, Miss Gilroy, or before you know where you are he’ll have 
you into his fold.” 

**He says he’s not a proselytizer.”’ 

“‘Of course, he’s got to say it. .But don’t believe it. Why do you 
think he spends so much time taking you round churches and places?” 

“IT thought it might happen to be because he liked my company,” 
said Miss Gilroy. Morgan had hurt her. He realized at once that 
he had been tactless, and said, as soothingly as he could: 

‘Naturally. I don’t doubt that for a minute. I can see that you 
get on very well together. I meant just that he wants to get you 
interested in his point of view.” 

He was going to go on plunging in the troubled water, but she 
rose and said rather stiffly, “I must go up to my room now,” and 
added, to soften the edge of her displeasure a little, ‘‘I’d like to see 
some ‘of the photographs you took at Jerash when you get them 
developed.” 


She could not help thinking of the young man she had met.so 
fleetingly and unpropitiously in MacBrayne’s room. She used words 
like ‘‘sympathetic’”’, “‘spiritual”, ‘good-looking in a wistful way” 
when she thought about him. She did not think of him as ever 
becoming a serious friend like Colonel Morgan or Father O’Leary, 
but she certainly hoped she might see him again and talk to him. 
“Tt’s useful to know what the young people are thinking,” she gave 
to herself as her reason for wanting to see him. 

But she also realized that there was very little chance of meeting 
him again. Even if he came back to the Hospice to visit MacBrayne 
again, she was most unlikely to be invited, and the odds against 
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running into him anywhere were on the high side. And if they did 
pass each other in the street there was hardly likely to be any more 
intimate intercourse than a polite exchange of greetings or a word or 
two about the weather. 

She wondered about his people and his family, but with so little to 
go on it was a profitless speculation, soon to be abandoned. 

But the attractive picture kept coming back to her mind, and one 
day, merely because it is pleasantly exciting to bring into the light for 
a moment the vain longings usually lurking at the back of the mind, 
she said to Morgan, very casually, ‘I met a disarming young man at 
tea the other day with Mr. MacBrayne.”’ 

‘‘How do you mean, ‘at tea with Mr. MacBrayne’ ?”’ he asked. 

“Tn his sitting-room. He asked me up to have tea with him,” she 
replied, hoping she was not blushing at this departure from the strict 
truth. ‘‘Such a nice young man, so intelligent and interesting.” 

Morgan looked at her with a tinge of amusement in his shrewd 
bright eyes and grunted: ‘“‘And who was he, this handsome young 
charmer ?” 

“I’m not sure. His name was Baker or something like that.” 

‘“‘What was he? I mean was he English or Arab or Jewish or 
what ?” 

“T’m not sure really.. Not English, although he spoke English 
very well. Just as well as you and I, for that matter. He might have 
been an Arab or a Jew. It’s difficult to tell sometimes with these 
young men in their flannel trousers and tweed jackets—they all look 
so much alike. He told me he was at the Hebrew University studying 
medicine, so that means he was a Jew.’’ 

““Probably.”’ 

“T believe it’s such a wonderful place. Mr. Baker, if that was 
his name, said they had some of the best teachers from Europe 
there. What a shame that there couldn’t just be Palestinians with 
a Palestine University to which everyone could go. I mean, it seems 
wrong that knowledge shouldn’t be shared by everybody. Don’t 
you think?” 

“Yes,” he said, but without conviction. He had not, in fagty been 
listening to the last part of her remarks. But he asked, with sudden 
interest : ‘Did MacBrayne and this fellow Baker seem to know each 
other well ?” 

*‘T couldn’t say really’ —doubtfully. 

“Tell me—did MacBrayne actually ask you to meet Baker, or did 
Baker just drop in or what?’’ He cocked his head to one side in his 
favourite sparrow attitude. 

She gulped guiltily and said: ‘‘Well, not exactly. Mr. MacBrayne 
didn’t particularly invite me to tea that day. I happened to be calling 
on him to ask him something or other—I think it was to arrange the 
bridge four for that evening—and Mr. Baker was there and he asked 
me to join them for tea.” “ 

“Ah, I see.” He smiled. ‘Did MacBrayne seem pleased ‘to see 
you ?”” 
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“Really, Colonel,’’ she protested mildly. 

He realized that perhaps he was becoming too much like a cross- 
examining counsel, so he changed his tone and said: “Of course, he 
would always be pleased to see you. I was just interested to know 
what sort of friends MacBrayne has. He’s such a secretive sort of 
chap in some ways.” 

‘“He’s no more secretive than you,” she chided playfully. ‘““You’re 
really most mysterious at times.”’ 

“Me?” He laughed. ‘Not at all. I’m an open book. Anybody 
who can read at all can read me. And this young Mr. Baker—did 
you arrange to see him again?” 

“See him again? Good gracious, no! I only met him for ten 
minutes. Why should I want to see him again?” 

“Oh, just because he was good-looking and had a persuasive 
tongue. You women are all the same.”’ He was just about to add 
that Father O’Leary was also a handsome man but thought better 
of it. 

“Well, what if we are,” she said, quite flattered at being linked, 
even so exiguously, with Mr. Baker. 

“‘Nothing much. So long as you aren’t flattered into taking an 
active interest in anything it’s all right. But so many women—of 
course I don’t include you in this; I’m just generalizing—are per- 
suaded by some good-looking young man with a glib tongue into 
supporting some cause they really don’t know anything about. And 
then they can be a nuisance.” 

“But of course——’’ she began tentatively, but he would brook 
no interruption. 

“T’m not saying that either Father O’Leary or your Mr. Baker 
would convert you to Catholicism or to Terrorism. I don’t suggest 
that. I only say that they might try it on, and with some women they 
might succeed.” 

“People like me—of no importance—why should they bother ?” 

“Every single person counts. The cell system. Propaganda. 
The Church of Rome started it. The Nazis and the Terrorists and all 
the rest of them have developed it, but it isn’t new.” He sneezed 
violently, blew his nose, and then with only a curt word of excuse 
walked off, leaving her baffled but on the whole happy. 


There had been a four of bridge—MacBrayne, Morgan, Miss 
Gilroy, and Dr. Teller, an occasional visitor. After Miss Gilroy had 
gone to bed and Teller had left, MacBrayne began to put away the 
cards. Morgan said rather gruffly: ‘“‘There’s something I’ve been 
wanting to say to you. I hope you won’t take offence.” 

“Why, of course not,” said MacBrayne uneasily. 

‘*Well’—Morgan coughed and blew his nose—“‘it was about this 

young Jew that’s been hanging about the place recently.” 
“ don’t know what you're talking about, Morgan. Who’s been 
hanging about where ?’’ a 


“You know who I mean. He was having tea or something in 
your own room the other day.” 

“Oh, you mean Mr. Brager. Well, really, I can’t see what business 
it is of yours if I have a friend to tea with me.” 

“TItis my business. It’s my business to see that my fellow country- 
men don’t make fools of themselves, and that’s what you’ll be doing 
if you’re not careful.” x 

MacBrayne was annoyed. 

“I think you’re most impertinent, Morgan. Forgive my saying 
so, but, honestly, your tone is most extraordinary.” 

“I said I hoped you wouldn’t take offence.” Morgan, realizing 
that he was on delicate ground, tried a more conciliatory line. ‘“‘I see 
that it does appear rather rude of me to butt in like this. I realize 
that perhaps you don’t know who and what Brager is.” 

“T know nothing about him except that he’s a rather interesting 
and charming young acquaintance who happened to drop in to 
drink a cup of tea with me. I must say I found nothing objectionable 
about him.” : 

““You know he’s reputed to be a member of the Workers for Zion ?” 
Morgan asked, looking sharply at Morgan, his eyes predatorily bright. 

“‘Nlo, I didn’t, and I’m rather surprised. He didn’t strike me as 
being the fanatical type. But we never talked politics at all, and, of 
course, I had no way of knowing. Anyway, it doesn’t seem to matter. 
I don’t like these extremist parties, but Mr. Brager is just a casual 
acquaintance. I doubt if I’ll see him again.” 

“I expect you will.” MacBrayne could not understand the slight 
undercurrent of cynicism in the other man’s tone. Morgan went 
on: “The Workers for Zion is about the most ruthless organization 
that exists anywhere. That’s why I don’t like to see any fellow- 
Briton getting mixed up with them.” 

‘**Mixed up? Come, come, Morgan, that’s rather an exaggera- 
tion. It’s drawing a pretty long bow to say because I have a cup 
of tea with somebody who may happen to be a member of some 
organization that ’'m mixed up in it. I'm afraid you’re losing your 
sense of proportion, old man. Furthermore, I don’t see how you 
know so much about this organization-and its members, anyway.” 

Morgan sniffed the inhaler and then lit another cigarette. 

“I should have thought,” MacBrayne said, “‘that smoking 
immediately after using that thing would spoil the taste of the 
tobacco.”’ 

“It does, but you get used to it,” Morgan replied equably. ‘The 
reason why I know so much about the Workers for Zion is that I 
happen to have been, as you know, working in this part of the world 
for a good many years, and I would be pretty dumb if I didn’t know 
something about the political set-up. Actually, I don’t know much 
about this parttcular gang—just enough to know it’s good policy to 
keep clear of it.” He glanced shrewdly at MacBrayne. ‘‘Tell me, if 
you don’t mind, as a matter of interest, where and how did yop meet 
this David Brager ?”’ " 
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“David Brager! You must know him pretty well if you know that 
his name is David.’ MacBrayne waited for Morgan to comment on 
this deduction, but the Colonel watched a puff of pale-blue smoke 
drifting to the ceiling and said nothing. ‘Well, of course, I don’t 
mind telling you where I met him. It was just an accident.” His 
voice was elaborately casual and genial. “It was in the Café Europe 
one afternoon when I’d dropped in for tea. As usual, it was crowded 
at that time. I was sitting at a table by myself and this young man 
came in, and, as the place was filling up, he asked if I minded if he 
joined me, and I said of course I didn’t.” 

“T see,” said Morgan dryly. 

“Then we started chatting and I found he was a most interesting 
young man—he’d been in America and England, he’s studying medicine 
at the University here and hopes to finish his studies in England after 
the war. JI recommended him strongly to go to my old University, 
Edinburgh—still the best medical school in the world. It was just an 
ordinary tea-time conversation and it ended by my asking him to 
come round to tea some afternoon, which he did.” 

“Did he tell you anything about his family ?’’ 

“Let me see, I think he said his father was in business somewhere 
around Zion Square. I don’t really remember.” 

“You don’t know what his father does in business ?” 

“Good gracious me, no! I say, there seems to be one card missing 
from this pack. Ah, there it is.” He stooped down and picked it 
up from under a chair. ‘“‘It might have got under the carpet and 
then it would have been a nuisance for the next people using the 
pack. You know how you go on dealing before you think of counting 
the pack. That’s why I always count them before [ put them away. 
It was a pleasant game tonight, wasn’t it? Of course, we were fright- 
fully lucky to get that four spades doubled.” 

“If Miss Gilroy had only had the sense to lead back the heart. 
It was obviously wrong to lead the diamond, for she should have 
guessed you were short. If she’d led the heart I’'d have taken it with 
the king, and then come back with the clubs and let my partner trump. 
Then you’d have been one down. Yes, you were very lucky on that 
hand.” 

**T nearly redoubled.” 

“Oh, you had the hand to justify it. By the way, you haven’t 
met this man Brager’s father, by any chance?” 

_ “Good gracious me, no!” 

“You might have been asked back there to tea or something. I 
was just wondering.” 

“You seem to be broadened a lot about the family. Do you know 
them, since you’re so interested ?” 

“No. Never set eyes on them, as far as I know. Hope I never shall. 
If they come hanging round me inviting me to tea I certainly shan‘t 
accept. To me it would look rather like a trap.” 

“A trap? What kind of a trap?’ 

Morgan sneezed pe 


‘Sorry. That’s just what l’m not sure about. But some sort of 
trap, believe me.” 

Then suddenly he said, “Good night, MacBrayne,’”’ and strode 
quickly out of the room. MacBrayne put the cards and scorers away, 
shut the drawer, put out the lights and went thoughtfully up to his 
room. He shut the door, went across to a cupboard, unlocked it, 
took out a bottle of brandy and poured himself about a third of a 
tumbler. He drained it neat in two gulps, then he sat down on the 
bed and sat thinking for quite a long time. 


CHAPTER IX 


LEVITCH CAME INTO HIS PARTNER’S ROOM WITH A BREEZINESS WHICH ° 


Brager thought was intended to annoy him. 

**This’ll interest you,’ Levitch said, helping himself to a cigarette 
from the box on Brager’s desk. ‘“‘It’s a report on how Semon met 
his sad end.”’ 

‘**The inside dope?” 

“Yes. I got it from our friend in the Egyptian Police. You 
know who. I paid twenty-five pounds for it. It’s good.” 

“It’s got to be good at the price.” Brager was trying to simulate 
Levitch’s buoyancy, but with little success. 

‘‘Come, come, Jack, it’s dirt cheap. If our friend had only known 
I’d have been prepared to pay five times as much.” 

‘*Let’s have it then, Oscar.” 

Levitch, in his cat-and-mouse mood, sat down on a chair and 
slowly made himself comfortable. Then he took off his glasses, 
polished them, and put them on again carefully. 

“First of all, you’ll be glad to know that the possibility I put for- 
ward tentatively about your friend Mr. E. being involved is un- 
founded. I’m glad about that. Now we come to the salient fact, 
which is that Semon was shot by the police.’ Brager stiffened but 


said nothing. Levitch, having noted. the effect, went on: “‘Tkere are — 


a lot of gaps in the story, for we don’t know what was going on in 
Semon’s mind; but we can fill in these gaps to some extent by a 
little shrewd deduction. 

“It seems that for some reason the police had been instructed 
to make an even more thorough search than usual, and that they 
were to pay particular attention to the regular travellers, the people 


they knew and took for granted. There may have been something © 


behind this, but more likely it was just some bright boy in Cairo with 
an intuition—what’s your word for it?”’ 
““A hunch.” 


“Yes, that’s it. As I say, this was probably a hunch. The police 


are worried because, in spite of all their precautions—their, blood- 
hounds, their camel-detectors and all the rest of it—the stuff is still 
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getting through. So this bright intellect in the Narcotics Bureau—a 
wise guy I think you would call him—gets this idea of checking up on 
the people who are so familiar that no one bothers about them. You 
remember the case of the postman and Father Brown?’ 

4 “Fathers ect: a 

: “Brown. Well then, to continue the theory about Semon. Some- 

' how or other Semon got advice that this special search was going to 
take place at Kantara. How he got to know we can never learn, 
but after all he had his own friends as well as ours.”’ 

‘“He was tipped off by somebody. I guess that’s clear enough.” 

“T’m glad you agree, Jack. But it seems evident. Then what did 
he do? He was faced with having to take one of two decisions: 
either stay on the train and hope that the rumour wasn’t true, or, if it 
was true, to bluff his way through; or to get off the train before the 
customs men-got om and try to slip across the frontier further down 
the canal.” 

/ ““Yes.”? Brager nodded solemnly. ‘‘That all seems good 
reasoning.” 

‘“He would have to think quickly. He would think of the case 
with the extremely ingenious false bottom that had resisted suspicion 
for so long. He would realize that the case meant money to him—a 
lot of money; and that if the truth about the case were discovered 
his career as a smuggler was completely finished.”’ 

‘Aside from getting a long stretch in prison.” 

“Precisely.”’ Levitch smiled. ‘“There were certain risks involved 
in getting off the train, physical as well as, shall I say, social risks. He 
would have to get off the train when it was moving, always a hazardous 

_ job, and particularly so at night, with a suit-case in your hand. The 
other risk was that someone would notice that he had left the train 
between stations and draw the attention of the customs men to the 
unusual fact. But of two alternatives he probably decided that the 
second was the lesser danger. There I think he was right.” 

“Why 2° 

“T’ll tell you in a moment. Anyway, it’s apparently what he did 
decide, for he got off the train just as it was drawing into Kantara. 
No one actually saw him leaving, so he did that part of the job skil- 
fully. But when the train drew into Kantara somebody—maybe a 
police agent—noticed that Semon had disappeared and told the first 
customs man who appeared. He immediately passed the news on to 
the Bureau men and they started a search for Semon. 

‘“‘What happened then is not exactly clear either, but Semon was 
chased, refused to stop when the police shouted to him, and, to put it 
briefly, was shot.’’ 

“Poor old Harry,’ said Brager, shaking his head sympathetically. 
‘What happened to the suit-case?’’ 

‘The Bureau got it, of course.” 

“That’s given away the hell of a lot, Oscar. It might have been 
better if Semon had stayed in the train and tried to bluff it out, for 
even if he had been caught we wouldn’t have been any worse off.”’ 
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‘Perhaps Semon was thinking more of his own skin than of us,” 
said Levitch with gentle irony. ‘‘I’m not swearing to that, but it’s a 
possibility. But you’re wrong in saying we shouldn’t have been 
any worse off. We might have been much worse off.”” He studied, 
with quiet amusement, the mixture of worry and incomprehension 
in his partner’s face. “‘If he had been caught with the case he might 
have been persuaded that it would help him to talk, to tell the police - 
who were the people who employ him. That’s what they want to 
know, after all. Of course they want to catch the Semons and all 
the rest of them, but the people they really want are us. Flattering, 
isn’t it?” 

‘Yes,’ said Brager dully. 

“1 think Semon would have talked. He worked very well and 
loyally for us, but that was because it paid him to do so. He would 
have betrayed us if he had decided that that was going to pay him 
better. Oh, I liked little Semon, and I’m sorry he was killed—very 
sorry—but let’s face it, he was rather a rat.” 

Brager wanted to say something about Semon, whom he had liked, 
but too many thoughts were crowding into his mind, and by the time 
he had sorted one of them out of the confusion Levitch was walking 
towards the door. 

“*So what?” was all he could manage to say. 

“Do you mean what do we do now? Nothing, except carry on as 
usual. Semon was written off weeks ago. The value of this report 
is that it clears up a lot of doubts that were worrying us and lets us 
know more exactly what our position is. We know that the police 
are getting more and more particular and that therefore more of the 
amateurs and bunzglers will be written off. Weli, that needn’t worry 
us. It teaches us that we must keep on thinking up new ideas, that 
we must bear in mind that no agent is a hundred per cent trustworthy, 
and that—and this is the consolation—the more severe the police 
measures, the more valuable our services and, therefore, the more 
money we make.”’ 

“*Yes, you’ve said that before.” 

“‘And not convinced you? Well, think it over, Jack.” i 

J , x 


When he went out he left Brager in a gloomy mood. It was all 
very well to be cynical and a philosopher like Levitch, but his whole 
instinct was to worry when the police were getting hot on the trail. 
It seemed to him, contrary to what Levitch had said, that their position 
was gradually becoming impossible. If only he could persuade David 
to leave Palestine, then he himself would walk out on Levitch without 
compunction. Rose, he knew, would be glad to go. If only David 
weren’t so obstinate. ... For he could never go without David. That 
he knew for certain. 

And the rotation of thoughts always came round to this—that he 
would have to stay on in Jerusalem in the partnership with Levitch 
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that was steadily becoming more irksome and unpleasant. Yes, for 
quite a long time. The future was hard to predict; but when perhaps 
David had graduated and lost some of the impetuous enthusiasm 
of youth he too would see that there was more to be gained for him- 
era perhaps even for his race—by going out into the larger 
wor 

His indecision and discontent began as usual to resolve itself 
into hatred of Levitch and anxiety about the business. Worry was an 
inevitable concomitant of a career such as his had béen. There 
had been few periods in his life when he had been completely free from 
it, but now he felt himself becoming submerged by difficulties. 

This latest news about Semon’s death was about the worst thing 
that had happened yet. It was all very well for Oscar to put on this 
act and say that it was good for the business in the end. He didn’t 
believe it, and what was more he wasn’t at all sure that Oscar 
believed it. 

If the police had got hold of Semon’s suit-case, then they knew 
that Semon was a drug-smuggler, and they knew that Semon was 
employed by the firm of Engels, Brager & Levitch. Had Oscar 
thought of that? Of course, there was no proof that the firm 
knew anything about Semon’s activities. Yes, that was true. Semon 
might have been doing it entirely on his own. His spirits, which 
had slumped violently at the first realization, began to revive slightly 
as he tried to argue himself into believing that there was nothing 
ae i for the firm in the fact that Semon had been employed 

y them 

Suspicious, perhaps, but suspicion wasn’t enough and, as a result 
of all their precautions, there was no evidence to link Semnon’s drug- 
smuggling activities with them. Still, the police would have noted the 
connection and be on the look-out for further evidence. It meant more 
care, more difficulties, and more and more danger. 

Difficulties ? Yes, lots of them. First of all about getting supplies 
of drugs. The campaign in the Levant States against hashish culti- 
vation made this more difficult, but they had still a few very careful 
and clever cultivators who could evade detection and get their supplies 
through to Jerusalem. There was also the supply from Persia which 
found its way into their hands by devious and dangerous routes. It 
was an expensive source, but it worked. 

The much greater difficulty was getting the drug from Palestine 
to the market in Egypt. Their best agent was gone and the job made 
far more dangerous for the remaining agents. 

Of the others, he thought Mr. E. was probably the best. He did 
not go very often to Egypt, but when he did he managed to smuggle 
a very large amount. He was extremely courageous in adopting 
every known device and some of his own invention to get the contra- 
band through. His hairbrushes, shaving-brush, cakes of soap, tooth- 
paste and shaving-cream tubes, talcum-powder tins, the heels of 
his shoes, his tobacco pouch, the linings of his suits—all were containers 
for hashish and opium. er 


In each of these containers he carried only a small amount of 
the drug, but it amounted in the aggregate to a considerable sum. 
Very often he boldly carried hashish loose in his pockets, since it was 
rare for the ordinary, unsuspected traveller to be searched personally. 
And Mr. E. was essentially the ordinary, unsuspected traveller. 
He was a reassuring type, eminently respectable in appearance and 
manner, the sort of person who would be accepted by the customs 
and security men at his face value nine times out of ten—no, more than 
nine times out of ten, ninety-nine out of a hundred. After all, he 
had been doing this for quite a long time without the least breath 
of suspicion haying blown on him, and no doubt he could go on 
doing it. 

Or could have gone on doing it but for the Semon case. That 
was the curse of the Semon business, showing the police that nobody 
was above suspicion. If Harry Semon, the drab, decent little commer- 
cial traveller, could turn out to be a smuggler—well, who couldn’t? 

The other agents were in the same or similar categories. One or 
two were Arab employees of the railway ; two were women who went 
back and forth to take their children to and from school in Egypt; one 
was a Government official, one a British newspaper correspondent. 
They were all people whose journeys to and fro across the frontier 
were reasonable and unsuspicious. 

The methods were always much the same, but none was so daring 
as Mr. E. The others relied usually on only one container—a fake 
portable typewriter that passed a cursory examination, a set of golf- 
clubs with hollowed heads and stems, all the traditional paraphernalia 
of the professional smuggler and effective if the agent himself, or 
herself, were, in Brager’s phrase, ‘‘a good type’. They were all 

“good types’. 

He went home that evening trying to convince himself that he 
was being too pessimistic, that perhaps by some chance the police 
would overlook the Semon connection with Brager and Levitch. He 
did not, however, quite succeed in convincing himself. 


; . 

As it happened, the police had not failed to notice the connection. 
Sergeant Tom Steel, who had been handling the Semon case, was 
far too astute to miss such an obvious line. 

Just about the same time as Brager was uneasily soliloquizing in 
his office Steel was reporting to the Chief of Police himself, since he 
had shown great interest in the work of Steel’s department. 

‘‘There’s no doubt that we were right when we suspected that 
Semon was a professional carrier,’’ he said to the Chief. 

‘‘When did you first begin to think that?’ 

“Well, sir, the idea first came into our heads quite a long time 
ago. The control had been tightened up, and every known Suspect 
pretty well taped. Yet the stuff was still getting into Egypt in quite 
large quantities. That gave some of us the idea of keeping an eye 
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on people who weren’t known suspects and who had never been 
suspected at all. 

“‘Somebody was getting it through, and it was reasonable to think 
that there was a regular gang of people—probably a small select 
gang—who were carrying it. Perhaps an odd passing traveller making 
one single journey was persuaded to carry some, but it was reasonable 
to assume that the carriers were people who were making regular 
journeys and had a good pretext for doing so.” 

“Yes. That sounds like sense.”” ?he Chief nodded appreciatively. 

Steel was pleased by the compliment, and smiled. 

“T’m glad you agree, sir. Well, the next step seemed to be to draw 
up a list of people who made regular journeys from Palestine to Egypt 
or vice versa. Obviously many of these would turn out to be perfectly 
innocent, but the list had to include everybody. We got the list out. 
It took time and it was a long list.” 

“Have you got it?” 

“It’s here, sir. May I read a few names to you, sir?’’ Steel smiled 
again. ‘‘The first name is your own.”’ 

“You're quite right—everybody should be on it.’”” He was quietly 
amused. 

“‘Then there were quite a number of senior government officials, 
Army officers and so on. Then merchants, commercial travellers, 
journalists, tourists and other people who come into no particular 
category, such as—well, Father O’Leary, Colonel Morgan, Mr. 
MacBrayne, Mr. Smith of the Adventist Mission, Misha Hammerstein 
the violinist, and so on and so on. 

‘“To check up on these people was going to be a long and laborious 
job, but if we were to get to the bottom of the smuggling business we 
had to do it. It isn’t only, as you yourself have said, sir, that we’ve 
got to catch the actual carriers, but to find out who’s behind them.” 

“You think there is some organization? You know my views, 
of course, but I was just wondering if you had come to any 
conclusion independently.”’ 

“‘There’s no doubt that there is some sort of organization. Indi- 
viduals could work on their own, but the amount of stuff that’s getting 
through seems to make it obvious that there is a properly run business.”’ 

“T’m glad we agree about that. But go on telling me about the 
people on the list and how you are checking up on them.” 

“Yes, ’m just coming to that. I was explaining my reasons 
for thinking that the list was so important. Having got the list, the 
next step was, I think, fairly clear. It was to arrange a routine 
—through the railway company, passport control and so on—to get 
information as soon as anyone on the list was going to travel and then 
to send a message to Kantara to see that a special search was made. 
No one on the list was to be exempted, and the -——’”’ 

*“No one?’’ the Chief asked. : 

“Well, not exactly no one. You were excluded, as a matter of 
course, and so were the Chief Secretary and the G.O.C. I hope you 
will agree that was not being slac s 


“You were perfectly right. The trouble if you had insisted on. 
searching the G.O.C. . . .”’ He left his feelings unexpressed. 

“Yes, just think of it: ripping open the soles of his shoes, 
slitting the lining of his coat, unscrewing the top of his shaving- 
brush——”’ 

‘‘No, no, Steel, it doesn’t bear thinking about. But apart from 
these three people of unquestionable integrity, everyone else was 
to be for it?” 

‘Absolutely. The search of their baggage and of themselves was 
to be absolutely thorough—the really good ‘going-over’ we give to 
the professional suspects. Of course, we would draw a lot of blanks 
and offend quite a lot of people——”’ 

“TY see that,’’ the Chief said. ‘‘You’ll make my social life very 
awkward.”’ , 

“T’m sorry about it, sir,” he said cheerfully. ‘“But we would also 
draw a few prizes.” 

‘Yes, assuming that your theory was correct.”’ 

‘‘We assumed that. And our assumption was very quickly proved 
to be correct, for one of the very first people on the list to travel was 
this man Semon, and you know what happened to him. Of course, 
it was disastrous that he was killed and I’m sorry that our man was 
so impetuous.”’ 

“Tt couldn’t have been avoided, I suppose ?”’ 

“Well, frankly, I think it could. But at the time our chap didn’t 
stop to think. Semon was resisting arrest and our man believed that 
if he didn’t shoot, Semon would escape. Well, perhaps he was right, 
but I’d rather have had Semon alive than dead, Dead, he’s just one 
drug-smuggler less. But alive he might have been made to talk—and 
what he said might have been just what we wanted to know. And 
personally I was sorry about Semon—quite a nice little chap with 
a tiresome wife.”’ 

““But even if he’s dead you can learn quite a lot from Semon,”’ the 
Chief prompted. 

‘*Yes, exactly, sir. That’s what I’m coming to. We’re starting to 
look into all his associations. First of all there’s his wife. AsI gay, 
she’s tiresome, which any man’s wife might be, and she’s a famatic 
and very likely a supporter of the W. for Z., but there’s nothing: to 
show that she knew anything about S.’s smuggling. Anyway, if . 
she did she’s kept pretty quiet about it and there’s nothing more to be 
done with her. Next we’ve got to look into the affairs of the firm 
that employed Semon—Engels, Brager & Levitch.’’ 

“Engels is a respectable old boy. He’s a good friend of mine. 
I'd bank on him being all right.” 

““So would J, sir, and if there is anything dirty going on you can 
bet that Engels doesn’t know about it. But the others don’t measure 
up very well. This man Brager is an American who was in all the 
worst kind of racketeering in the bad days over there. He’s married 
to an Englishwoman and has one son, who’s studying medicine ‘atthe 
University. Nothing against any of them here. Brager keeps out of 
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serious politics and his record suggests that he’s been leading a quiet 
and respectable life. 

“Oscar Levitch is a different type. He’s a Central European 
refugee, an educated man who was a lecturer in economics at several 
universities. He’s smooth and cunning, what I’d call a nasty type, but 
we've nothing against him. He’s quiet socially and, like Brager, keeps 
clea of politics.’ 

“‘What’s their business? Some kind of exporters or importers, 
aren’t they?” 

“Yes, sir, they’re exporters of Palestine produce mainly. The 
business seems all right, but since the Semon affair we’ve been look- 
ing into it a bit more closely, and we’re just a little bit suspicious. 
There’s no doubt that quite a good genuine business is being done, 
but the accountants think that the style in which Brager lives would 
not be possible on the profits of the lesiggpate part of the business 
alone. Mind you, sir, that’s speculation. People often put up a good 
show on not very much money, or just live beyond their means. 
Nevertheless, there’s at least a suspicion that Brager and Levitch 
have a source of income in addition to the income from the business, 
as far as we can estimate.” d 

S phenagl The Chief nodded thoughtfully. ‘‘And what’s the next 
move ?”’ 

“‘With Brager and Levitch? Oh, just more and more routine check- 
ing up and careful watching. If they are in the smuggling business 
they’1l make a mistake sooner or later—we hope sooner than later. 
If they’re not we'll have wasted a good deal of time, but that’s part 
of our job, and we get used to it.” 

**You like the job?” 

‘Yes, very much.”’ 


A typist announced to Brager : ‘““There’s a gentleman to see you—a 
Mr. Steel.”’ 
“Steel ?’’ said Brager. ‘‘Don’t think I know the name, Eppie.”’ 
““He’s from the C.I.D.,’’ Eppie added unemotionally. 
- -*Oh.”? His heart leapt quickly, but he pressed down the sudden 
4 upward surge of fear and said, as calmly as he could: “‘Is Mr. Levitch 


She looked a little surprised. ‘‘Don’t you remember he’s gone to 
Haifa today and won’t be back till five o’clock ?”’ 

““Yes, yes, of course—well, you’d better show the gentleman in.” 

There was a pause while she went out to usher in Mr. Steel. Brager 
waited, as he had waited often before on similar occasions, but with 
less confidence and assurance than in the old days. Now there was no 
smart attorney, Mr. Samuel L. Hilditch, just around the corner, nor a 
Judge Gronstein to ring up in an emergency. And besides he was 
older and more uncertain of the future, and obsessed by troubles 
from too many directions. “i 


Still, as Tom Steel came in he rose and greeted him with an 
apparently friendly smile and a hearty manner that was meant to 
cover his inner uneasiness. ; 

“I’m Steel—C.1.D.,”’ the visitor said pleasantly enough. ‘“‘I don’t 
think we’ve met before.”’ 

‘I’m pleased to meet you, Mr. Steel. Won’t you sit down?’’ 

‘‘Thanks,”’ said Steel, taking a chair and looking round the office. 
“Nice place you have here.” 

“‘Not too bad. Have a cigarette?’’ 

Steel accepted one and lit it, and to Brager there was an awkward, 
very long pause while he waited for him to come to the point. And 
during that pause a quick, jerky debate went on in Brager’s mind and 
hope jumped up and down in spasms. Then Steel settled it by saying 
—still in a pleasant voice, no hint of menace in it so far—‘‘I came to 
ask you one or two questions about Semon, who I understand was an 
employee of yours. Nothing serious; just a few questions on one 
or two points.” 

‘“Yes, of course. Delighted to do anything I can.” He licked 
dry lips and forced himself to keep the smile on his mouth. Oh yes, 
the tone was pleasant and the words innocent enough—but Brager 
knew this opening gambit and he didn’t like it. 

‘**For example, I don’t suppose you knew that Semon was a drug- 
smuggler?” 

“A drug-smuggler? Say, Mr. Steel, you are not serious? Why, 
Semon was one of the best and quietest little guys I ever came across. 
Why, Semon wasn’t that kind. You must be mistaken, Mr. Steel.’’ 
Steady on, Brager, he cautioned himself, don’t overdo the indignation. 
“But of course if you’ve got information——”’ 

*“‘Oh yes, we have. He was killed trying to avoid arrest by officers 
of the Narcotics Bureau.’’ Steel looked at him, his eyes hardening. 
‘Tt don’t suppose you knew that. There’s no harm in telling you now. 
The officers were making a routine check-up and just wanted to 
have a word with him. But Semon got off the train and ran away. 
They called on him to stop and he didn’t, and—well, to cut a long story 
short, he got shot.” . 

“To cut a long story short...” Brager nodded dumbly. ‘Ht got 
shot. Too bad, too bad.” 

“We was carrying a suit-case with him, a traveller’s case of 
samples. Perhaps you knew the case—it contained samples of 
the stuff you export. It also contained about three pounds of 
hashish.”’ 

“Well, well, can you beat that?” said Brager, looking away from 
Steel’s eye. 

“Strange, isn’t it? Of course we don’t suggest that you knew 
anything about it. Don’t get us wrong, Mr. Brager.”’ 

“Tt should say not !’’ said Brager, stimulating a little indignation 
‘‘But I’m shocked to know this about Semon. I always thought he 
was such a reliable fellow. To think of him being a double-crésser ! 
It—it kind of surprises me.”’ 
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“J thought it would. But perhaps you will be able to help us all 
the same. Did you know who Semon’s friends were ?’’ 

Boe IT can’t say I did. I never saw much of him outside the 
office.”’ 

“Would your partner Mr. Levitch know?’ 

“TY don’t think so. ‘We didn’t know Semon what you might call 
socially.”’ 

“T see.’ Steel nodded, and there was another pause which added 
to Brager’s discomfort. Then Steel went on, in the same smooth voice 
of the artful cross-examiner: ‘“His business was good? I mean he 
brought back plenty of orders? He used to go backwards and for- 
wards to Egypt a good deal on your account, didn’t he?’’ 

“*Yes, yes, indeed, one of our best travellers.’’ 

“Your business is doing well, Mr. Brager ?’’ 

“Yes, yes, quite well. Times are hard, you know, but we really 
can’t complain.”’ 

“You're selling lots of stuff in Egypt?’ He took the answer for 
granted and said: “‘Do you sell to any other markets ?”’ 

“Besides Egypt?’ He didn’t like what Steel was getting at. 
“We're just beginning to open up new markets—England, for example 
—and we hope to get into the European markets as they open up.”’ 

“But so far you haven’t sold much to England, have you? I mean, 
there’s no record of much merchandise having been exported by this 
firm. You see, Mr. Brager, it’s very easy to check up on the amount 
of export a firm is doing. Now we know that you have quite a good 
little trade with Egypt and that Semon did get quite a number of 
orders. But not so many as people might have thought.” 

“T don’t understand. What are you getting at, Mr. Steel?’’ He 
was just about to add, “‘I’m not going to say anything more unless 
my lawyer is present,’’ but he realized in time that it would be fatal 
to do so, and said instead : ‘‘Of course, I want to help you, but I don’t 
see where we’re getting.” 

**T was just wondering. Didn’t it ever occur to you that Semon 
might have become discontented with the comparatively small amount 
of commission he was earning and try to find ways of increasing his 
income ?”’ e 

“Of course.’’ This wasn’t such a difficult question. ‘‘He had often 
spoken about a rise. We—that’s Mr. Levitch and I—realized that 
he wasn’t getting enough money for a man of his experience. But 
we thought—Semon thought as well as us—that the business would 
improve steadily as conditions got better. He had to take a long- 
term view, make his contacts, be satisfied with not too much money 
now, and then be in a position to cash in when the market began 
to boom.” He felt that he was giving a good answer. ‘“That’s what 
every sensible person has to do in business.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.”’ Steel seemed satisfied. Then, rather surpris- 
ingly, he rose. ‘“‘I don’t think I need take up any more of your time, 
Mr. Brager. It was good of you to be so helpful.” He held out 
his hand. “I expect we’ll meet ne 
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“Yes, yes, I hope so,”’ said Brager, swallowing hard. 

When Steel had gone he lit another cigarette. His hand trembled, 
but as he went over the talk again and again in his mind he gradually 
came to the conclusion that he hadn’t done too badly. Of course, 
Steel was suspicious, but he felt that for the time being he had satisfied 
him. For the time being. He wished Levitch would get back from 
Haifa. ' 


Minute from Sergeant T. Steel to his immediate superior : 


I saw Brager as instructed. I only put casual questions and got 
nothing definite out of him, but his demeanour was suspicious. He was 
nervous and restless and gave the impression that he was hiding some- 
thing. I suggest we keep a watch on the firm’s activities from now on. 


CHAPTER X 


LEVITCH HAD BEEN LATE IN GETTING BACK FROM HAIFA. WHEN HE 
reached home he was told that Brager had been telephoning several 
times and wanted him to go round as soon as possible. 

When he reached the Bragers’ house in Rehavia the three of them, 
Jack, Rose and David, were just finishing dinner. 

“Come in, come in,”’ said Brager, with a show of cheerfulness 
which Levitch saw at once was forced. The urgency of Brager’s 
message and the strain in the atmosphere had prepared him for bad 
news. He accepted a cigar, and as he lit it he peered through his 
thick glasses, still with the cynical smile on his lips, at the obviously 
ill-at-ease household. 

‘TT always think,’ he said pleasantly, as he settled into an arm- 
chair, “what a charming room this is.” 

“Tt isn’t*so bad, is it?’ Rose agreed. “T like a nice brightwoom 
myself. These pictures are nice too, aren’t they? They add a touch 
of colour, just a touch. That’s what I like.” 

““They’re quite pretty.’ He turned to David and said: “And 
how’s the college getting on?” _ 

“Oh, all right,’ said David sulkily. He got up and said to Rose: 
“T’m going out now.”’ 

“Oh no, David, don’t go. You hardly ever spend a night at home. 
I think it’s too bad of you. Why must you always be rushing about? 
I was going to suggest that we might have a four at bridge. It’s so 
long since the four of us had a game together.” 

‘*“Oscar and I have a bit of shop to talk,”’ said Brager nervously. 

‘*Well, you’re not going to talk all night, I hope. Get your.business 
over and then we’ll have a F saiylhy She went over to David, put her 


arm on his shoulder, and said in a caressing voice: ““Come on, won’t 
you stay in?” 

He shook himself away and said: ‘‘No. I promised to go out.’ 

Levitch looked at him thoughtfully and said to Rose: “‘It sounds 
like a girl. I know the symptoms.’’ 

SINOMituSnat-casaiG Davids) “lim not 

He didn’t finish the sentence, but Rose said: “‘He was going to 
say, ‘I’m not interested in girls.’ That’s true, isn’t it, David?” 

He hated this coaxing, coquettish note, and said rather rudely : 
“T’ve more important things to think about.” 

“Such as?’’ Levitch prompted silkily. 

“*All sorts of things.’’. He began to move towards the door. 

Brager, genuinely concerned, said : ‘“Can’t I persuade you, David? 
Id rather you didn’t go out tonight.” 

“Why ?” 

““Because—because I don’t know exactly what you’re doing, and 
I’m worried about the people you’re getting mixed up with.”’ 

“You should worry !”’ 

‘““Now, now, David, don’t speak back to your father,’’ Rose 
admonished. 

“Oh, shut up!’ 

Levitch, amused, examined the ash forming on the end of his 
cigar, and said: “What Jack means, David, is that he thinks that 
you’re in with some political gang, and he’s scared.”’ 

“Well?” said Brager. 

“Tsn’t it true?’’ Levitch persisted. 

“Yes, I’m a bit scared, I admit that. These gangs are getting 
into a lot of trouble nowadays.” 

“Tf you don’t like getting into trouble, you should start talking to 
yourself.’ David hesitated for a moment in the doorway, uncertain 
and unhappy, then went out quickly, slamming the door behind 
him. 

In the immediate awkward pause that followed Rose said: “If 
you two boys want to talk I’ll retire and leave you. I'll go into the 
study and do some mending.”’ 

When she had gone Brager burst out at once into a long and 
detailed account of the interview with Steel. 

“All right, keep calm,” Levitch said, when he had finished. “It’s 
bad, I agree, but not fatal. After all, we know something we weren’t 
sure about. That’s an advantage.”’ 

“Eh?” asked Brager. 

“We know who killed Semon and why—assuming Steel was 
telling the truth, which, for some reason, I think he was. Second, 
we know that the police definitely suspect us and we can see the way 
their minds are working. That’s good. We can arrange our defences 
accordingly.” 

“*A bit late for defences I should say.”’ 

Levitch produced a penknife and carefully sliced a quarter of an 
inch off the ash of his cigar. i 


‘‘Now, now, Jack, don’t weaken. Steel’s visit has made our 
position better rather than worse, I should say. I think you did very 
well. Your explanation of why our business wasn’t so big was 
masterly.”’ 

‘Thanks a lot, Oscar,’’ Brager said, but not quite sure if Levitch 
was really serious. 

“Tt was a good bit of work. Even if we had planned it in advance 
it couldn’t have been better. It’s the essence of reasonableness. So 
don’t worry unduly. There’s no need to think of packing up yet.” 
His eyes glittered for an instant behind the thick lenses. ‘‘But you 
wouldn’t, Jack, would you ?”’ 

“No. Not yet, Oscar, I can’t.” 

“‘Good, that’s the spirit. But of course we'll have to improve 
our act. We'll have to produce our evidence for our police friends.” 

“How eke 

“In other words, we’ll have to extend the business. It’s a nuisance 
having to waste so much time for so little profit, but it’s inevitable.” 

““You mean increase our export trade?” 

*“Of course. If not exactly increase it, we must pretend that we’re 
trying. We'll have to engage a new and straightforward traveller 
who’ll go to Egypt for one purpose only—to bring back orders. 
We'll start a big campaign to open up the English market. We'll 
appoint a real live agent there, we’ll send out lots of circular letters 
and samples. Of course, we won’t rush into this. That would be too 
suspicious. But we’ll do it gradually. Every day from now on we'll 
do something to increase the business. We’ll go slow on the other side. 
We'll send our carriers backwards and forwards without drugs. And 
‘-—I trust—after a few months the police will decide that they have been 
wrong and we can then relax a little and turn our efforts once again 
to the other and more profitable side of the business.”’ 

“Yes, you’re right, I suppose,’’ said Brager heavily. 

“Now, don’t let’s talk any more about it tonight. Ask Rose to 
come back and we’ll have a nice cosy chat.”’ 

*“O.K. And would you like a drink ?’’ 

“Yes, I could do with one.”’ 


* > 


It was the advertisement in the Palestine Post which brought 
to a climax an idea that had been germinating in Susan’s head for some 
time. Every day she read the newspaper through from beginning to 
end, except for the purely local political items, which she did not 
understand, because she had so little else to do. The small Personal 
advertisements were always, as in most newspapers, a source of 
interest. She read the particular item that was going to affect the 
destinies of so many people without at first paying special attention 
to it. 


y x 


Office assistant wanted by business firm in Jerusalem. First- 


class knowledge of English essential, typing and general, office 
experience an advantage. —Box 993. 
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She finished reading through the paper and laid it aside. It was 
then only half past nine in the morning and a long day lay ahead of 
her. The routine, when she had no special engagements, was usually 
as follows : read, or perform little personal duties such as washing and 
ironing a few handkerchiefs and suchlike, then a slow stroll through 
the town with coffee and cake at the Viennese Café at eleven o’clock. 
Then a slow stroll back to the Hospice and more reading or gossiping 
in the lounge until lunch-time. 

In the afternoon came a sleep, or at least lying in bed with a book, 
then tea, perhaps a rubber of bridge, another walk, more reading, 
dinner, and more bridge to finish the day. 

It was a routine that was becoming tiresome. To someone who 
had always been active the pleasure of idleness had begun to pall. 
She wanted something definite to do and had been wondering if there 
was any charitable organization who would like to make use of her 
services. Father O’Leary had, of course, frequently asked her to 
assist in various enterprises of his, but she had not yet enough courage 
to defy Colonel Morgan, who was strongly opposed to the idea. 

Then she began to wonder if voluntary work was the best idea. 
If she was going to work, why not get paid for it? This was a thought 
that was difficult to articulate, for it meant that she was losing faith 
in the belief that had brought her to Jerusalem. Her money, according 
to her original calculation, should be sufficient to last her until ‘“‘the 
Event’’, when, according to ‘her sect, money would no longer be needed. 

But time was passing, her capital was steadily being consumed, 
and “‘the Event’’ seemed no more imminent. On the contrary, the 
harsh reality of life in modern Jerusalem had brought her to a far 
more realistic outlook, and although she had not yet abandoned the 
creed that had sustained her for so long in London, she did at least 
admit the possibility of an error in the calculations. 

And she saw very clearly that if there had been an error it would 
not be long before she found herself in the extremely awkward position 
of being a penniless, elderly lady in a strange country. 

She did not want to face up to a complete rejection of her faith, 
even of an admission of doubt. But she argued that the precaution 
of looking for another source of income ‘‘just in case’? was not com- 
plete backsliding. 

It was in this mood she was arguing to herself as she laid down 
the Palestine Post. A moment or two later something occurred 
to her and she picked it up again and went back to the Personal 
column. She read it through and sat thinking about it for half an 
hour. Then she went to her room, got out her writing-pad and 
pen and began: 


MacBrayne’s Hospice. 
Wednesday. 


Dear Sirs, 
With reference to your advertisement in today’s ‘‘Palestine 


” Post’ I beg to apply for the position advertised. 
eH | 


I aman Englishwoman, resident in Jerusalem for the past few months. 
Before coming here I was private secretary to the managing director 
of an important firm in London and have extensive experience of office 
routine and management. I have good shorthand and typing and a 
thorough knowledge . . . 

Etc., etc. 


‘‘What do you think of this one?’’ Levitch said, selecting one from 
a pile of about two hundred letters and tossing it across to Brager. 
“She seems to be about the only one who really does know English.”’ 

‘Oh, she’s English!’ said Brager, reading it. ‘‘Is that safe? Per- 
haps she’s a police spy ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps all the applicants are police spies. ‘Who knows? The 
fact, is Jack, if we’re going to increase our trade with England, then we 
must have a typist who can type in English and take the risk of her 
being an informer—not that she’ll be able to discover anything, any- 
way.” 

“All right. We’d better see her. I’ll write and ask her to come for 
an interview.” 

And so it was that three days later Miss Gilroy found herself 
sitting in the outer office of the firm of Engels, Brager & Levitch, near 
Zion Square, and feeling just about,as nervous as she had done when 
she had applied for her first job thirty years before. The place, however, 
was reassuring enough and not so ‘“‘foreign’’ as she had expected. It 
looked pretty much like the outer office of any moderate-sized mer- 
chant’s, and the clerks and typists seemed an ordinary, pleasant-looking 
lot. 

After five minutes’ delay she was taken into Mr. Brager’s office. 
The name had meant nothing to her, but the moment she saw him she 
remembered him. To him also the face was familiar, but for a moment 
he couldn’t place it. 

“We've met before, I think,’ she said, at once feeling more com- 
fortable when she recalled his kindness. 

“Yes, I know, but I can’t just remember where . . .”’ he said, 
ibd hard and at the same time trying to form a rapid estintate of 

er. 

“On the platform at Lydda ; I had just come off the train from Cairo 
and my baggage had gone on to Haifa; you were very helpful and gave 
me a lift to Jerusalem in your car. Do you remember ?”’ 

“Of course—of course! It had just slipped my mind for a minute.” 
He rose, smiling, and held out his hand. ‘Do sit down, Miss Gilroy.”’ 
And when she had settled herself: ‘‘And I expect you’re finding life 
a bit tiresome and would like something to help to pass the time.”’ 

She was glad he had put it like this for her, for she had been a 
little bit worried about how her explanation of why she had decided to 
work would sound. She remembered how, in the first excitement of 
being in the Holy Land, she had told him why she had come.” ». 

“Yes, that’s exactly it,’ she said. “‘I’ve done all the sight-seeing, 
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and although the Hospice—Mr. MacBrayne’s Hospice, that is—is very 
nice, very nice indeed, and I have so many friends there, still the days 
do seem a little long sometimes. And then after you’ve spent most of 
your life working you feel you want to be doing something.”’ 

“T quite understand. I think if I ever®retired I’d feel the same. 
Of course, maybe you won’t like the job we have to offer.”’ 

He was watching her and thinking, but he had already practically 
made up his mind about her. But he didn’t want to commit himself 
until he had Oscar’s opinion too. 

They talked for a bit and he told her the nature of the job, and she 
said she was sure she would like it. Then he took her outside again 
and asked her to wait while he had a talk with his partner. 

“T think she’ll do,”’ he told Levitch. ‘I don’t know if I ever told 
you at the time, but she’s the old dame I gave a lift to from Lydda to 
Jerusalem. She’s some kind of religious crank, I can’t remember 
exactly what, but it seems that she’s tired of doing nothing and wants 
a job to help to pass the time.” 

‘*A pin-money woman?’’ said Levitch. ““Well, you needn’t offer 
her so much then. Don’t go beyond five pounds a week, and you’ll 
probably get her for a lot less.” 

““O.K., and I should say she’s safe. She’s too dumb to be a police 
spy. There’s only one other thing | should mention. She stays at 
MacBrayne’s.”’ 

“Oh. 9° 

“But it’s the sort of place where she would stay. In fact I think 
it would be suspicious if she wasn’t staying there. I admit I was a 
bit worried about it at first, but now I think it’s all right, and [ doubt if 
we'll get anyone better. She’ll do what we want, which is to look 
after the English correspondence, without any danger of finding out 
anything we don’t want her to know.”’ 

“T’ll take your word for it. But don’t—just because she may be a 
bit dumb, as you say—don’t get careless. We can’t afford to take any 
risks.”’ 

“O.K., O.K.,”’ said Brager hastily, and got out quickly to avoid 
the lecture that he thought Levitch was about to begin. 

And so Miss Gilroy was hired—at four pounds a week—beginning 
work the next day. 

She left the office feeling very pleased with herself, but her elation 
became more and more diluted with nervousness as she walked 
down Jaffa Road towards the Hospice erie what Colonel 
Morgan would say. 

He expressed no great surprise when she told him she had taken 
a job, and was in fact quite enthusiastic. 

‘““Very sensible idea. If I could get a suitable job myself I would 
take it. I don’t believe in people hanging about doing nothing when 
they could be doing something useful. What’s the name of the firm ?’’ 

“Engels, Brager & Levitch—in Zion Square. They’re exporters 
of Palestine produce and they’re going to-——’”’ 

“What did you say ?”’ he reaped sharply. 


“They’re going to increase their export trade to England.” 

“Did you say Engels, Brager & Levitch ?”’ 

‘‘Yes’’—nervously. ‘“‘Do you know them ?”’ 

“Only by repute. I thought it was supposed to be rather a shady 
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“‘Oh, I don’t think so. They seemed very nice people and the work 
sounds interesting. Quite like what I was doing in England, in fact.”’ 

*“Mm.’’ He coughed and blew his nose. “Did MacBrayne put 
you on to this?” 

“Oh no, he doesn’t know anything about it. I saw an advertise- 
ment in the paper.”’ 

““MacBrayne will be interested when you tell him.” 

“Why ae 

“I den‘ know why. I wish J did. All the same, I think he will 

“The Colonel said no more on the subject, and although for a moment 
or two he had unsettled her, his-disapproval on the whole had been 
iess than she had expected, and her pleasure at getting the job gradually 
returned. She hurried off to find Mrs. Phillip and tell her. 


CHAPTER XI 


SUSAN FOUND HER FIRST FEW DAYS AT ENGELS, BRAGER & LEVITCH 
pleasant and easy. The other clerks were polite and helpful; without 
being effusive, and Mr. Brager seemed to go out of his way to be 
considerate. She only saw Mr. Levitch a few times as he passed through 
the outer office to his own room. He said no more to her than to wish 
her the time of day and hope, perfunctorily, that she was settling down. 
She didn’t like the look of him, but fortunately it was apparently with 
Mr. Brager she had most to do. 

The work was so far easy. Mr. Brager gave her the draft pf a 
letter in English, asked her to put it into better English and thei? type 
out a number of copies to various wholesale houses.in England. This 
was not difficult and did not take her long. Brager was surprised when 
she announced that she had finished that job and what was she to do 
now, and said: 

““You’re a very quick worker, Miss Gilroy. I thought that job 
would take you all day. There isn’t much to do at the moment for 
you, but once the replies start to come in from England I expect you'll 
be kept very busy. Meantime perhaps you wouldn’t mind just giving 
a hand to anyone else in the office who wants help.” 

The other typists, however, were not inclined to share their work 
with her, and as she felt she ‘ought to be doing more work for her 
salary she suggested to Brager, diffidently, that she might perhaps 
act as his personal secretary. 


“Tt’s the kind of work I’ve always done, you know, Mr. Brager. 
Don’t think ’'m complaining about what I’m doing now, but I think 
I could do all that quite easily as well as work for you. I’m sure you 
would find it useful to have a secretary to look after your correspon- 
dence and your personal files and so on.” 

“Yes, yes, it’s a good idea,”’ said Brager. ‘“‘I’ll certainly think about 
it. But for the moment you'd better just concentrate on what you have 
to do and you'll soon find the work increasing.”’ 

She thought that perhaps she had been a bit precipitate in putting 
forward this idea and decided to try again after a month or two when 
she saw how things were developing. From her experience of office 
routine and administration she thought the volume of business was 
small for the size of the establishment, and even wondered if they 
were running at a loss and being subsidized frem capital, but this 
was merely speculation and certainly no thought that there was any- 
thing underhand about the business occurred to her at that time. 

As there was so little for her to do she got into the habit of leaving 
the office about eleven o’clock and going to a café for her morning 
coffee, and again for her tea in the afternoon. She thought that Brager 
might object as none of the other employees went out, but he was 
quite well disposed to the idea. He clearly wanted to keep Miss Gilroy 
contented. 

The volume of work did not increase as he had promised her. 
Most of the English firms replied to the circulars, but on the whole 
the replies were not encouraging. Most of them turned down the 
proposal out of hand, although politely ; some promised to take the 
matter up again when the market looked more promising, and two 
actually asked for further details. 

Brager was not dissatisfied with this response. Together they 
drafted out replies to the two interested firms and sent out another 
circular to all the others whether they had shown interest or not. 

“You’ve got to keep hammering away. Never take no for an 
answer,”’ he told her. “If we get one contract out of all the lot Pll 
be quite satisfied. It'll get us into the English market but we must 
keep in touch with the others, for if the stuff goes well they’ll all be 
after us for business and then we can pick and choose.” 

In spite of his apparent complacency about this side of the business 
she thought he was worried. His nerves were edgy and she saw 
that he and Levitch were frequently on bad terms. It was nothing new 
in her experience for partners to quarrel—in fact she had never known 
partners who didn’t at times, but this ill-fecling between Brager and 
Levitch seemed more than the sporadic inevitable disagreements 
between partners. It was, she thought, fundamental. Her dislike of 
Levitch, ‘‘a deep one if ever there was one”’, made her more favourably 
disposed to Brager than she might otherwise have been. Her friends 
in the Hospice were naturally interested in her progress with the firm. 
Mrs. Phillip, who had enough money, was a trifle scornful of anyone 
who had to go out and work as a typist, but none the less extremely 
curious about all that went on. 
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Morgan seldom referred to her work except in such flippant remarks 
as: “And how is the business world today ?”’ 

MacBrayne, rather to her surprise, seemed sympathetic and 
approving. At least he made a point of asking her to tea—with no 
third person this time—and asking her many questions about her work 
and the people she worked for. As a result of this friendly interest 
she took rather a better view of Mr. MacBrayne. 

One day, when she was returning from her morning coffee, she 
met Father O’Leary coming out of the office of Engels, Brager & 
Levitch. 

“Hello,” she said. 

“Ah, Miss Gilroy. I was afraid I had missed you.’’ He held out 
his hand. ‘‘I was passing and called in to see how you were getting 
on. I was going to ask you to come out and have a cup of coffee with 
me, but apparently you’ve just been. Do you think you could stretch 
a point and come out for another ?”’ 

She hesitated. 

“Well, I think I ought to be getting back in case any work has 
come in.” 

‘Now, don’t be too conscientious. You never get any credit for 
it, and it only leads to a nervous breakdown. If you like I'll go and 
ask your lord and master.” 

“Do you know him?” 

‘No, but perhaps hell listen to me. I can be quite persuasive.”’ 

“Yes, I know.”’ He smiled and she yielded. ‘‘Well, just across to 
the Europe and it must be a very quick cup of coffee.’ 

She always thought there was something romantic about Father 
O’Leary in his brown habit with the rosary round his waist, and he 
was particularly striking among the marble-topped tables and Central 
European waiters of the café. A very handsome man, she thought, 
and so charming. 

When she told Morgan at dinner that O’Leary had called at the 
Office he said, ‘‘He’ll get you into the Church of Rome yet.’’ 

But a few days later Morgan himself called at the office and asked 
her to come out to téa, an attention which greatly pleased her., . 

He looked round the office with arair of disapproval whif® she 
got her hat. Just as they were about to leave the office Brager opened 
the door of his room and said : ‘““Would you mind stepping in a moment, 
Miss Gilroy?’ Then, seeing that she was about to go out, he added, 
“T’m sorry. There’s no hurry.” 

“T was just going out for a cup of tea,’’ she said, looking apolo- 
getically to Morgan, “‘but if it’s urgent I’m sure my friend won’t mind 
waiting.” 

“No no, itll do when you come back. Please don’t worry.’ He 
glanced at Morgan with mild curiosity, then went back into his room 
and shut the door. 

“T’m afraid I’m going to get you into trouble like this, taking you 
out in the middle of office hours,’’ he said, smiling, as they went down 
the stairs. 4 
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“Oh no, they don’t mind. At least I don’t think so. I seem to be 
in rather a privileged position. Mr. Brager is very kind really.” 

“Was that Mr. Brager ?”’ 

“A “Yes. I didn’t introduce you as I didn’t think you’d want to meet 
im.” 

“Why did you think that?’? They were crossing Zion Square 
now in the direction of the Café Europe. ‘“‘I can’t say I liked the look 
of the fellow at all, but it would have been quite interesting to talk 
to him—I mean he’s your boss, and therefore I’ve got a kind of vicarious 
interest in him.” 

That remark also pleased her, and so she went into the café in a very 
good humour. Their conversation was gay and inconsequential, and 
in less than haif an hour he escorted her back to the door of the office. 
She quickly took off her hat and coat and hurried into Brager’s room. 

“T’m sorry I rushed out just when you wanted me, Mr. Brager,” 
she told him. “You know I feel quite guilty going out so often, but 
you’ve only got to say the word and I’ll never leave my desk.’’ She 
made her voice seem light-hearted, but for some reason she was a 
little apprehensive—perhaps because the job had become important 
to her and she didn’t want to prejudice her prospects. 

“Please, Miss Gilroy. As I’ve told you, when the work is below 
full pressure there’s no reason why you shouldn’t take an occasional 
break. It does you good. Later, when the work begins to pile up, 
you probably won’t be able to do it, so take the chance when you can. 
By the way, who was the gentleman? His face is very familiar.”’ 

“Oh, that’s Colonel Morgan. He lives in MacBrayne’s Hospice. 
I expect you’ve heard of him.”’ 

“That’s Morgan, is it?’’ He nodded his head thoughtfully. “Yes, 
I have heard of him, and I’ve seen him about a bit.” ; 

“He’s a great expert on the Middle East—a most interesting 
man.” 

“Does he talk politics to you much?’ 

The question was casually put. 

‘Well, sometimes, of course. He talks about everything.”’ 

“T don’t suppose,’’ with a smile, “he approves of you working 
here.”’ 

She wondered why he had said that, and asked : “Why should you 
think that?’ 

He hesitated a moment. 

“T don’t think he likes people of my race. Mind you, I’m not 
certain. As I say, I don’t know him, but that’s what I hear.” 

She looked at him for a moment, thoughtfully. 

“T don’t think you’re right. At least, not quite right. Dr. Teller 
is one of his best friends. He doesn’t like—I don’t exactly know 
what to call it—it’s using politics for personal ends. In America 
you called it racketeering, I think. That’s what he doesn’t like. As 
for my working here, I don’t think he has any opinion. Anyway, 
why should you care ?’’ 

He smiled, rather wearily oe She had a sudden short 


feeling of sympathy for him, she didn’t know why. He said: “‘I guess 
you’re right. Why should I care what people think ?”” He scribbled on 
his blotting-pad for a second or two. ‘‘And yet, strangely, I do care 
a little.” 

The conversation ended there, but it left her thinking about Brager. 
She knew that he was married and had ason, but that was the extent 
of her knowledge of his private life. The other clerks in the office 
were reticent, not because they were less prone to talking about their 
employers than other employees, but because she was not acceptable 
in their intimate conversations. They would answer her direct ques- 
tions civilly enough, but there was a barrier that was going to take a 
long time to break down. So her ideas of the family life of Brager 
were based largely on speculation. 

She had formed a picture in her mind of the son. It was an entirely 
false picture, since she had so little to go on. She suspected that 
Brager was in some way unhappy about the boy, and deduced falsely 
from the accurate premise that the son was in some way mentally 
or physically deficient. Her encounter with David was therefore a 
shock. 

He walked into the office one morning about ten-thirty. He came 
into the outer room and greeted the other clerks and then turned to 
her and said, ‘Oh, hello.”’ 

He seemed rather surprised. She knew him then only as the 
attractive young man she had met at Mr. MacBrayne’s on that un- 
fortunate afternoon, and she was pleased to see him. She said, ‘““Good 
morning,’ and it was only when he went on and opened the door of 
Mr. Brager’s room without knocking that it dawned on her who he 
was. 

He went into the room and shut the door behind him. 

“‘T thought his name was Baker,”’ she said foolishly. 

“Who? asked Eppie, another typist, without looking up from 
her ledger. 

“That young man who’s just gone into Mr. Brager’s room. I 
suppose it must be his son. I met him one day at tea, but I didn’t 
catch his name and I thought it was Baker. Isn’t that silly?” 

“That’s David Brager,”’ said Eppie, laying down her pet and 
looking at Susan. 

“T thought he was at college. He should be working in the morning, 
shouldn’t he ?’’ 

“I suppose so. But he isn’t always doing what he should be 
doing.” 

Eppie continued to look at her expectantly but she had nothing 
more to say at the moment. Eppie picked up her pen and went on 
with her work. 

This new encounter with young Brager was curiously disturbing. 
She did not know why. She was quite conscious that he was an 
attractive young man, physically good-looking and charming, but the 
emotion she was experiencing now was not due to that but t6 some- 
thing inexplicable, something in which MacBrayne and Morgan and 
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Brager senior were somehow involved. The pattern had not yet 
formed in her mind but the components were there. 

Why was it strange, she asked herself, that David Brager should 
be a friend of McBrayne; or, on the other hand, why was it strange 
that a friend of MacBrayne should turn out to be Brager’s son? 

Jerusalem was a small place, and in spite of political differences 
people of all religions met socially and amiably in each other’s houses, 
in cafés and restaurants, at concerts and cinemas. It was inevitable 
that there should be constant casual meetings between individuals. 
So, she tried to tell herself, there was nothing strange in what was 
happening ... and yet. . . and yet. 

She looked at her watch and was glad to find it was time to go 
out for her morning coffee. She put on her hat and went across 
Zion Square to the Europe. It was the kind of day she liked. The 
buildings in Zion Square and the neighbouring streets, modern but not 
aggressive in design and gentle to the eye because of the soft, creamy 
stone of which they were built, were a foreground to a cloudless sky 
of blue. There were shops and cinemas ; department stores and street- 
corner bootblacks and hawkers of sun-glasses ; fat middle-aged women 
from Frankfurt and Liepzig, with string shopping-bags; drab tired 
men with shabby black hats and shiny suits, tall boys and girls in 
shorts, with strong brown legs, shirts open at the neck, policemen, 
soldiers, priests in the habits of their orders ; Jews of curious sects with 
wispy beards and ringlets, wearing black costumes and fur-trimmed 
hats—the attractive tragic pageant of Zion Square. To the right the 
church in the Russian compound pointed slim towers to the sky; 
ahead of her, up the hill from the Jaffa road, she could see the dark 
green of cypress bordering the Street of the Prophets. 

She stopped for a moment to breathe, with a twinge of excitement 
that she always felt, the bitter-sweet air of this strange city. And as 
she did so somebody came up to her and said: ‘‘Miss Gilroy, if you’re 
on your way to the café across the way, may I join you?” 

She turned and saw that it was David Brager, and her heart beat 
a little faster and she said: ““Yes, of course.’ As they walked across 
the street she added: ““How nice of you!” The trite phrase sounded 
hollow and inadequate, but he had not expected anything more than 
polite cordiality. 

“No, it’s very good of you to let me come along with you,” he 
smiled. “TJ really ought to be at a class now, but I was getting bored 
with the lecturer and I thought it would do me more good to take a 
rest from him.”’ 

He pushed open the swing door of the big café and sat down at a 
marble-topped table at a window overlooking the square. 

“This is my favourite spot—if I can get it,’ she told him. “It’s 
so interesting watching all the people. Now what are you going to 
have? I’m having coffee and a slice of cake.” 

‘“No, please, I’m ordering this,” he protested. He was, she noticed 
with pleasure, just a little shy. He pushed back the lock of dark hair 
that tended to fall over his forehead. He had a lean hand with long 
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sensitive fingers : an artist’s hand, she thought. To the waiter he said, 
in English, ‘‘Coffee and cake for two.’ The waiter repeated the 
order with a guttural accent, wiping the table with his napkin. He 
was an elderly paunchy man, with a pale moustache, tired eyes and a 
slight drag in his walk. 

“He used to be at Kapinski’s, in Berlin—in the Kurfiirstendamm. 
It was a smart place at one time, I think. He made quite a lot of 
money.’ He spoke casually, without any feeling. ‘““That other 
waiter leaning against the table near the door—the little grey-haired 
man—was head waiter in the grill room of the Vierjahretseiten, in 
Hamburg.” 

“Tt’s very distinguished service we’re getting,”’ she giggled. 

He looked up sharply; thought for a moment, and said: 
“YVes.”’ 

*‘What class are you skipping ?”’ she asked. 

“Pathology.” t 

““What’s that exactly ?”’ 

‘The science of disease.”’ 

*“T should think that’s very interesting.”’ 

“Tt is, very. It’s just, as I said, that I got tired of this particular 
lecturer.”’ 

“‘And what else do. you learn to be a doctor?’’ She was being 
brightly conversational because she wanted to interest him and keep 
his attention, and she considered that his university work would be 
the best subject. 

“T’ve done botany and zoology and physics and physiology and 
anatomy, and this year the main subjects are pathology and materia 
medica. I’ve got to do medical jurisprudence and psychology and 
midwifery and a few other things before I’ve finished.”’ 

He spoke pleasantly enough, but he was not as interested as she 
had expected. She went on, still trying to kindle a spark: ““Do you 
like it in Jerusalem, or would you rather go to Britain to study, say to 
Edinburgh or Cambridge or London ?’’ 

He said, with sudden attention: “Has my father been talking to 
you about me?” 

Surprised, she answered : “‘No, why should you think that?’ 

He seemed satisfied that she was speaking the truth, and he Rete 
rather contritely : “I just wondered. He’s often trying to persuade me 
to leave Palestine, but I don’t wantto. We have as good teachers here 
as you can get in England, but more than that, it’s my duty to stay here. 
It would be cowardly to leave now.”’ 

“Why? I should have thought that with all the trouble brewing 
up in this country it would be just the time to leave.”’ 

“That’s just the time to stay.” 

She was going to put another question, but she saw the gleam in 
his eye for a moment and knew that it was better to change the subject. 
But she did not know what new line to take, and as he said nothing 
there was silence till the waiter came shuffling up with the coffee and 
cake. For a few minutes, as ea and drank, there was desultory 


conversation about the weather and the Palestine Orchestra’s concert 
in Jerusalem the week before. 

“T like Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. I used to like the Fifth 
best, but it’s so hackneyed now. I thought they played the Seventh 
awfully well, although, of course, I don’t pretend to be much of an 
authority. I expect you know a lot about music, Mr. Brager ?”’ 

““No, not very much, and I’ve got quite conventional tastes—Beet- 
hoven’s odd-number symphonies, all the Brandenburg concertos, 
most of Brahms and nearly all of Haydn and Mozart. I thought the 
strings were roughish in the Siegfried Idyll, didn’t you ?”’ 

““No, I didn’t notice it. I suppose I ought to have.’ Did you like 
the Sibelius? I didn’t think I would at first, it was so icily cold, but in 
the end I found it very exciting.”’ 

During this amiable, aimless conversation she was studying him, 
covertly but closely. He was wéaring the clothes he had on the previous 
occasion she had seen him—a green sports coat, flannel trousers, a 
light sports shirt and a tie striped with some college society colours. 
His face was lean and his features were of the classical Semitic type. 
The more she looked at him the more good-looking she thought he 
was. But she also thought that he was unhappy. Whether it was due 
to some passing trouble—perhaps something at college: the reason he 
gave for being absent from his classes might not have been strictly 
true—or something deeper, she had no means of telling. 

He changed the tone of the conversation by asking seriously: 
*“‘What made you come to Jerusalem ?”’ 

When his father had asked the same sort of conversation a few 
months before she had answered honestly and without self-conscious- 
ness. But now, after a moment’s hesitation, she said: “I got tired of 
working in London and I’d saved up a bit of money and I thought 
I'd like to look round the world before I was too old.” 

“Yes, I can understand that.’ He was almost comically serious. 
“But why Palestine? Why not the South of France or Italy or that 
kind of place? Palestine is a place for tourists to spend a week, but 
not to settle down.”’ 

She almost answered the truth, but said instead: ‘“‘Mentone or 
Florence? Yes, I suppose that would have been more suitable, but 
—well, | can’t explain why. Palestine appealed to me, and now I’m here 
I like it and I want to stay.” 

“Oh yes, it’s a nice country.’’ His voice was hard. “Beautiful 
scenery, lovely climate, sunshine, lots of ancient sites to see, shops 
and cinemas and music if you want that sort of thing. Yes, why not 
stay in Palestine ?”’ 

She did not understand his bitterness, and asked : ‘‘Aren’t you proud 
of your country? Don’t you want to encourage people to come and 
stay?” 

He laughed and looked at her and then said, more gently: “I’m 
sorry. I think I was almost rude. But I get angry when I see people 
coming as sightseers and ignoring the things that really matter. Per- 
haps I shouldn’t include you. Perhaps you do realize the tragedy of 
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this country.” She was not sure what to say, and while she was fumbling 
in her mind for an answer he asked abruptly : “What made you go to 
work for my father’s firm ?” 

‘For two reasons.’’ She spoke slowly, looking to see what ettect 
her words were having. ‘One, that I was bored with doing nothing ; 
the other, that I needed the money.” 

“If you were bored why didn’t you go somewhere else—to Cairo, 
for example? And if you needed the money why didn’t you think 
of that before you gave up your work in London ?”’’ 

She watched him as he put his hand to his forehead to brush away 
the lock, a favourite gesture of his that she felt she knew already after 
quarter of an hour’s acquaintance, and smiled because suddenly she 
realized that for some reason he was suspicious of her. That was not 
unreasonable, perhaps, but why should he bother? So she asked: ~ 
“Why do you ask? Why-should you care?’ 

He relaxed and smiled too, and said: ‘““You’re right, why should 1? 
It’s just that I’m a curious sort of person, I suppose, and I thought it 
strange that you, an Englishwoman, should come to work with us. 
That was all. Please forgive me for being so persistent.”’ 

‘But there’s nothing to forgive.’’ Nor was there. She was flat- 
tered and pleased at his interest in her, whatever the reason for it. 
She wanted to encourage him to go on taking an interest, but 
didn’t know how to do it. He was sensible and emotional and a type 
she didn’t understand. There was another pause and the conversation 
switched back to its earlier aimless plane. After five minutes he looked 
at his watch and said: “‘T think after all P’ll go back to the University 
for the lecture at twelve. The hour off has done me good.’’ He 
signalled to the waiter to bring the bill. “I expect we'll meet again 
soon.” 

The last sentence was said tog casually for her liking. She very 
much hoped they would meet again soon, and she said quickly : ‘“Yes, 
I hope we shall. I come here nearly every morning at this time. It’s 
been very nice seeing you. I’ve enjoyed our talk.” 

“Ves, it’s been very pleasant.” 

They rose and walked towards the door. In the street he said: 
“*‘There’s my bus. Forgive meifirun.’’ And with a wave of the hand 
he darted across the road to catch the-'bus for the University.* She 
stood on the pavement for a moment watching the bus disappearing 
out of sight. There were so many more things she wanted to talk 
to him about, so many more questions to ask. And would they meet 
again? It was too much to hope, she decided, as she crossed the road 
towards the offices of Engels, Brager & Levitch. 


When Brager and Miss Gilroy left the café a youngish man with 
fair hair called fot his bill and followed them, at a discreet distance, 
to the street. He saw David getting on to the bus and watched Miss 
Gilroy going back to the office. phen he turned down Jaffa Road 
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towards the Russian Compound, where there were several buildings, 

including a church, a fire-station, the courts, and the offices of the 

C.LD. : 
“YT can’t make it out at all,”’ he said to himself. 


CHAPTER XII 


DAVID SAID AT DINNER THAT NIGHT, MAINLY TO ANNOY ROSE, WHO 
happened to be grating on him particularly at that moment: ‘‘Dad 
I had a long talk with your Miss Gilroy today. I took her out to the 
Europe for coffee.” 

This remark was intended to startle, and it succeeded. 

Both Brager and Rose said simultaneously, ‘“‘What?’’, and Rose 
went on swiftly, ““You and Miss Gilroy! I didn’t know you knew her,’’ 
and looked suspiciously at her husband and stepson. She was satisfied 
that Brager was equally mystified. 

“‘T met her in the office today,’’ David explained with irritating 
casualness. “ 

“Oh, you were back at the office again, were you?’’ Rose looked 
at him with narrowed eyes. ‘““‘When was this ?’’ 

“About eleven this morning,’’ David replied. He was enjoying 
the scene. His stepmother, with too much powder on her cheeks 
and orange lipstick heavily and not too well applied, her jangling 
bracelet of amulets and charms, her heavy pearl ear-rings, her too 
tight-waisted marocain dress that emphasized rather than kept in the 
ripples of fat, was such a striking contrast to Miss Gilroy, that he was 
offended by her flamboyance. 

““Aren’t you supposed to be working in the morning?’’ Her voice 
was harsh with indignation. “It wasn’t a holiday today that I know 
of. What’s the use of us paying big fees to educate you if you never 
bother going to college ?’’ 

*‘Now, now, Rose,”’ Jack said, glancing uneasily from his wife to 
his son. ‘ 

“*To say, because I happen to take one hour off on one morning, 
that I never go is a slight exaggeration,’’ David said to Rose. 

“You're always taking mornings off, it strikes me. Anyway, 
what do you want to keep worrying your father about? You know 
he doesn’t like you going to the office, and you might try to respect 
his wishes.’’ 

“You’re a nice one to talk.’’ He ate two or three bits of tried 
steak while they waited for him to answer her question. “I just thought 
I’d like to call in and- see him, that’s all. I got tired of the class and 
thought I’d take a bit of a rest.” 

“And you asked this Miss Gilroy, whom you'd never seen before, 
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to go out and have coffee with you. At least, I suppose you’d never 
seen her before.”’ 

‘No,”’ he answered her, without looking up. “Never.” 

“Then what was the idea?’’ She was indignant but too curious 
to risk goading him into sullen silence. So she said in more conciliatory 
tones: “‘I mean, it seems funny asking someone you don’t know to 
go out with you, doesn’t it?” 

“No, I don’t think it does. Can I have some more of this??? He 
rose and went over to the sideboard and took a second helping of meat 
and vegetables. “‘She happened to be leaving the office at the same 
time as I was, and I asked her, just out of politeness, where she was 
going.’’ He sat down at the table and ate for a moment or two while 
Brager, nervously, and Rose, eagerly, waited for more explanation. 
“She said sac was gcing to the Europe, and as J had exactly the same 
idea myself I naturally suggested we should go together.”’ 

“T see,’ said Rose, not quite convinced. To Brager: ‘Are all your 
typists allowed to wander in and out as they like?” 

“Not exactly, but Miss Gilroy’s different.’ 

“So it seems.’’ She turned to David and smiled and said: ‘“‘Aud 
what did you talk about? I shouldn’t think you would have much 
in common. She’s quite an elderly woman, isn’t she?”’ 

“JY don’t know much about women’s ages. I should say she’s 
about fifty. I didn’t really think about it. We didn’t talk about 
anything much. Jusi passing the time of day—about the weather and 
the last concert of the Palestice Orchestra.” 

“Did she talk about the place she stays—MacBrayne’s Hospice— 
or any of the people there ?”’ 

The question came from Brager, and it surprised David, who stared 
at his father for a moment before replying: ““No. I don’t think she 
even mentioned that she was staying there.”’ 

Rose ended the pause that followed by suggesting, unexpectedly : 
““Why don’t we have Miss Gilroy to dinner some night ?’’ 

““Why should we?’’ Brager asked. ‘“‘We’ve never had any of the 
other typists.”’ 

“You said yourself she was different from the others. Hegides, in 
England the boss always has his office staff to dinner at least once a 
year.” 

“This isn’t England,”’ said Brager. 

“T think it’s a good idea. Let’s have her,’’ David said. 

Rose was surprised at this support from David, and not entirely 
sure about it. But she said: “I’m glad you agree, David. Let’s see, 
what night are you likely to be at home?’’ 

“‘T suppose I’d better ask her,’’ Brager said grudgingly. 


A few afternoons later Miss Gilroy, Morgan and MacBrayne 
were having tea together in the lounge of the Hospice. * 
“‘We must get our revenge tonight, eh, Miss Gilroy ?”” MacBrayne 
was saying. “‘We were extremely unlucky to be a thousand down last 
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night. If only we’d got that six spades doubled it would have made 
all the difference. New, if Mrs. Phillip hadn’t, by a sheer fluke, led 
that heart we’d have——”’ 

“We went over all this at least twice last night,’’ said Morgan 
coldly. “If you think you can beat us, try again, but there’s no use 
going on talking about what’s over and done with. The truth was 
you were well beaten, and you might as well admit it.”’ 

“‘That’s what I’m suggesting,’’ MacBrayne said with a slight giggle, 
“that we should try again, and tonight’s the night, what ?’’ 

“Not for me, I’m afraid,”’ said Susan, gently springing her surprise. 
‘‘Why not get Dr. Teller? I’m going out.’ 

It was a simple enough statzment, and yet it caused them both to 
look at her with sharp expectation. She had given them no prior 
warning that she was going to desert the four this night. 

“Yes, I’m dining with the Bragers. Didn’t I tell you?” 

*“No, you certainly didn’t,’ said Morgan. 

“Tt’s really, it’s—really quite a surprise,”’ said MacBrayne. 

*“Aren’t you going too ?’’ asked Morgan. 

““Me?’’ asked MacBrayne, blinking his pale eyes. ‘“‘Good gracious 
me, I don’t know them !”" 

“J thought you were a friend of David Brager ?’’ said Morgan. 

MacBrayne pulled his moustache, fixed in his monocle, and 
looked curiously at him. : 

“T ouly met him a couple of times,’’ Then, more heatedly : “I really ~ 
don’t see the point of this heavy sarcasm, Morgan.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

‘And why do you think it’s sarcasm because I ask a simple ques- 
tion? Miss Gilroy said she was going to the Bragers’ for dinner, and 
what more natural than that I should imagine that you should also be 
going? I thought you knew them. I don’t see why you should fly 
off the handle merely because IJ ask a polite question.”’ 

““Why,’’? asked MacBrayne, trying to make his voice cold and 
scornful, ““why do you take such an interest in the doings of the Brager 
family ?”’ 

Perhaps Morgan was going to answer. He opened his mouth, 
hesitated, and then any word that had been formulating was lost in 
a heavy sneeze. Susan, fidgeting uneasily at the exchange between 
the two men, took advantage of this pause to steer the conversation 
back to firmer ground. 

“But I’m free tomorrow night,” she said brightly. ‘“‘Let’s fix up the 
four definitely. I’d certainly like a return rubber.” 

The conversation faded out on that conversational note and soon 
Susan went up to her bedroom to rest before changing for the visit 
to the Bragers’. Normally she spent very little time on dressing. 
Quarter of an hour was usually enough, and she had tended in the past 
to be slightly scornful of women who made it a long and laborious 
rite. But tonight, without noticing it consciously, she was taking 
much longer than usual. : 
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As she took off her lumpy Harris costume and woollen jumper she 
was debating quite happily with herself between her two possible 
dresses. 

She took one of them, a blue and white spotted foulard, out of the 
wardrobe and looked at it carefully and decided that it was perhaps 
a little too cold for it, although of course the red cardigan would go 
quite well with it. 

The brown stockingette was not quite so pretty, but on the whole 
perhaps more suitable, and if she wore it she needn’t change her warm 
stockings. 

She vacillated quite contentedly before she made up her mind and 
then had another pleasant problem to decide whether or not to wear 
her long string of amber beads. 

' Jt was not until she was in the bus on the way to Rehavia that she 
was able to turn her mind again to the conversation of the afternoon, 
brief but baffling. 

Was it merely due to the inherent antagonism between the two 
men, never very far from the surface, or was there some more cogent 
reason for their interest in the Bragers? She had not been able to 
come to any conclusion before the bus stopped at the corner of Mamilla 
Road and King George Avenue. 

The road to the Bragers’ house was like any prosperous suburban 
road, she thought, with substantial villas set back in their trim gardens. 
The Brager house, as She rang the front-door bell, looked something 
like the house of any prosperous business man in Wimbledon or 
Virginia Water or Highgate. An elderly maid, greeting her with a 
few words of broken English, invited her to come in. The hall was 
brightly lit, well carpeted and furnished with modern furniture, and 
there was faint background odour of good food and tobacco-smoke. 

Rose came out of the drawing-room to welcome her and take her 

‘to a bedroom to take off her hat and coat. They were equally curious 
and both equally pleased by their swift appraisal of the other. 

Susan thought that Mrs. Brager was a little flamboyant, but she 
had expected that, and although she did not entirely approve of so 
much make-up she considered her quite pretty, although going to 
fat a bit. She’s careless about her diet, she suspected. She felt that 
in contrast to Mrs. Brager’s bright crépe dress the stockingette was 
too dull, and was glad that she had decided after all on the amber beads. 

But she said, quite genuinely enthusiastic : “What lovely ear-rings ! 
And these rings! They are nice, Mrs. Brager.”’ 

‘Oh, I’m glad you like them. This is my favourite. It was Jack’s 
wedding present to me. What I feel is you can’t beat a solitaire dia- 
mond, provided it’s a really nice one.”’ 

They went on talking quickly about clothes and shopping in Jeru- 
salem, and Susan liked her because she was cheerful and had a Man- 
chester accent that sounded very homely somehow in Jerusalem. 
So they went downstairs to the drawing-room already feeling well 
disposed to each other. . 

The opening of the crane door was an exciting moment for 


Miss Gilroy. She had hoped for two things—the first that David 
would be there, and the second that there would be no other guests. 
If there had been a lot of other people, probably not English, she was 
afraid she might have felt a little out of it—and there would have been 
less chance of talking to David. 

The second part of her desire seemed to be fulfilled. The only 
person in the room was Brager. He was standing with his back to 
the fire smoking a cigarette. He immediately came forward and shook 
hands and pushed forward a chair for her. She looked round and 
liked the room. The cream walls were decorated with bright repro- 
ductions of well-known paintings—familiar Monet, Van Gogh and 
Gauguin ; the bookcase beside the fireplace was filled with Book Society 
choices and leather-bound editions of the popular classics ; light came 
from fat table lamps with parchment shades ; there were spring flowers 
in pottery and crystal vases, and copies of the Palestine Post, the New 
Yorker, the Illustrated London News, Woman and Home, Vogue and 
the Economist were on a side table. ‘he furniture was covered in thick 
white cord and there was a plain grey carpet and’ Liberty curtains. 
To complete the picture a terrier slumbered indifferently by the fire. 
No scene could have been more assuring, and Susan gurgled happily. 

Brager went across to a table where bottles were laid out and asked : 
“What would you like: whisky, gin or sherry ?”’ 

“Oh, a glass of sherry, thank you.”’ 

“And for me too, please, Jack,’’ said Rose. 

Brager poured out the drinks and a whisky-and-soda for himself. 
There was the inevitable routine of polite conversation, rather forced. 

“It’s just ourselves for dinner,”’ Rose said. “I thought we would 
like to have a nice cosy chat together.”’ 

“*Yes, much nicer,’’ Miss Gilroy agreed. There was a question she 
wondered if she should ask, but before she could decide Rose answered 
it by saying: “I hope David will come in. I think you’ve met.” 

“Oh yes, we had a cup of coffee together.” 

*“A nice boy, isn’t he?’’ Rose seemed affectionate. ‘“He said he 
would be in tonight, but you never can tell with him. He just comes 
and goes as he likes. I don’t know what he gets up to.” 

She exchanged a quick glance with Brager which Susan intercepted. 

“T thought he was charming,”’ she said. ‘“‘So earnest and sincere.”’ 

‘“About what ?’’ Brager asked. 

““Well—well, not about anything in particular. Just generally.” 

Brager smiled and said: “Yes, he is.”’ 

The conversation got back into a conventional rut and then David 
came in. He was wearing the usual tweed sports coat and flannel 
trousers, and Rose said at once: ‘““You might have changed—you knew 
we had a guest. I wish you wouldn’t always wear those airty old 
flannel trousers.” 

“I’m sorry,’’ he grinned, and to Susan: “I apologize for being like 
this, but I’ve just been to a meeting of a college society and simply 
couldn’t get away. If you'll give me a minute I’ll go and put on a 
nice blue suit and a clean Baca 


“Don’t bother about me,”’ said Susan shyly. 

‘Never mind,” said Brager to David. ‘‘Help yourself to a glass 
of sherry.” 

“Nobody ever pays any attention to what I say,”’ said Rose, laugh- 
ing, but Susan thought she was a trifle irritated. 

Susan refused a second drink, and after some more small-talk they 
went into the dining-room. It was, like the drawing-room, a sub- 
stantial room in the contemporary middle-class suburban style. She 
noticed that the cutlery and the glass were good, and the napkins of 
excellent linen. The food was admirable and there was red Latroun 
wine to drink and brandy and kummel with the coffee. At first Susan 
was disinclined to accept the drink, saying that she seldom touched 
it, but Brager laughingly said : “‘An occasional glass won’t do you any 
harm.” 

**Maybe, but it’s a principle . . .”’ she began half jocularly. 

“It doesn’t do to stick too closely to your principles,’ David 
smiled. 

‘““You’re a nice one to talk,’’ Rose said to him with a trace of a 
sneer. He looked at her sharply but said nothing. 

After dinner they went back to the drawing-room, and David asked 
if she would like to hear some gramophone records. While she glanced 
at Brager and Rose to see their reactions to the suggestion, David 
assumed her consent and began to get out some records. 

“First of all I’d like you to hear the Shostakovitch Piano Concerto. 
It’s great fun. Played by the New York Philharmonic.” 

“YT don’t like it,’ Rose said, “‘and I’m sure Miss Gilroy won’t 
either. Put on something more tuneful.” 

“But it is tuneful,” he protested. ‘“‘At least, if you know anything 
about music, and Miss Gilroy does. She and I have very similar tastes.”’ 

Susan purred, but Rose pouted and said, “‘Really.”’ 

During two records Rose talked, and finally David Stopped the 
gramophone and said: “‘It’s useless trying to play it if you’ re not going 
to listen. I do wish you wouldn’t talk, Rose, every time I put on 
something decent.’ 

“It’s just a lot of squawking, and I’m sure Miss Gilroy doegit’t like 
it either. Do you, Miss Gilroy?” — 

“Well . . .”’ said Susan. 

Rose seized on the note of doubt and said: ‘“There you are, see. 
Now if you must play the gramophone put on something we can all 
enjoy.” 

‘*T suppose you'd like the ‘Warsaw Concerto’ ?’’ 

‘**Yes, now that’s a nice tuneful piece,’’ Rose agreed. He put the 
first record on and for a minute or two she was silent, but in the brief 
moment while he was changing sides she began again : *“That just shows 
you that modern music can be good. That’s something that everyone 
can enjoy.’’ And having started she went on talking until the record 
was finished. Then David put the records away, slammed the lid of 
the gramophone and went rather sulkily to a chair. 

“Aren’t you going to play es else ?’”’ Rose asked. 
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““No,”’ he said. ‘“The function of music is not to irritate.”’ ‘ 

She made a little clicking sound of annoyance and turned quickly 
again to Susan and babbled with forced gaiety. 

At half-past ten Susan said she must be going. David at once said: 

“Tll get out the car and drive you home.” 

“Yes, I was just going to suggest that,’? Brager said. 

“You'd better go, Jack,’’ Rose said swiftly. 

“Why ?” asked David. ‘‘Don’t you think I can drive ?’’ 

“Yes, of course, but I think you ought to go to bed. Remember 
you've got to start classes at eight in the morning. And if you go out 
now goodness knows when you’ll come back.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

She tried a little laugh. 

‘Well, you might decide to go and visit some of your friends and 
then you won’t get back till all hours, and you really do have too many 
late nights.” The tone was intended to convey affectionate solicitude, 
but it did not quite succeed. David accepted the advice with bad 
grace. He turned to Susan and said: 

*“You would think I was about ten years of age.’’ 

“T think Mrs. Brager is quite right,”’ said Susan soothingly, but not 
at all meaning it. “I’m sure it’s good for you to get to bed early 
when you’ve.got so much studying to do.”’ 

He looked at her and smiled and said: ‘‘Perhaps you’re right. 
Anyway, there’s no use arguing.” 

Brager drove her to the door of the Hospice. As she got out she 
thanked him for ‘‘a delightful evening’’, and he replied : “I hope you’ve 
enjoyed it.”’ 


MacBrayne’s Hospice, 
Jerusalem. 
15th March. 

My dear Amy, 

Thank you very much for your letter and the snapshots, which 
are very nice indeed. Yes, I thought you would be surprised to hear 
that I had gone back to work again. Although Engels, Brager and 
Levitch is not the best office I have worked in, it isn’t too bad, and any- 
way it’s better than doing nothing all day but drink tea and gossip. 
It is quite natural that you should wonder why, if I’m getting a little 
bit bored, I don’t come home again, but I must tell you that this is mean- 
time out of the question—or rather the question doesn’t arise. 

Since last I wrote I’ve been to the Bragers’ house, a very interesting 
evening in some ways, but not in every way. They have a very nice 
house in a good suburb called Rehavia, mainly all solid good houses 
built of stone. The Government seemingly don’t allow building in 
concrete or bricks in Jerusalem, and all the buildings are made from 
Palestine stone, which is white to A ag with but weathers to soft pastel 


shades of cream and pink. This makes everything look very pretty 
and better than many of the new houses you see at home. Then of course 
the beautiful trees and the mountains in the background make it tery 
lovely in the bright sunlight. You see, I haven’t got tired of Jerusalem 
itself, but only of the idle life. 

Mrs. Brager is quite nice, and I think I liked her. She is a good 
deal younger than her husband and quite cheery, although rather common 
and in fact a little flashy. You can imagine the type. There were only 
four of us at dinner—Mrs. Brager, Mr. Brager and Brager’s son David, 
a boy of about twenty who is studying medicine at the Jewish University. 
I’ve maybe mentioned him before. He’s very good-looking and charming 
although a bit of a fanatic, but I suppose that’s because he’s young and 
he’ ll get over it. 

Everyone was very polite but I couldn’t help feeling that Rose (that’s 
Mrs. Brager) and David didn’t get on well together. There was no 
actual quarrelling, but I sensed things weren’t too good between them. 
I suppose it’s almost inevitable with a stepmother a lot younger than the 
boy’s father. Brager didn’t say much but I felt that somehow he was 
unhappy. I think he’s got a difficult job trying to please both his wife 
and his son. 

Either they must be living beyond their means or else they. have 
private money, for it seems to me that the business isn’t making enough 
to justify the way they live. Of course, I don’t see the private books, 
but I’ve enough experience to guess how much a business is making, and 
I thought the Brager household wasn’t being kept up only on what Mr. 
Brager draws from the firm. Of course, I may be quite wrong, but that’s 
what struck me. 

I hope all this talk about the Bragers isn’t boring you, but it’s been 
the most interesting event of the past week for me—which shows you 
how exciting my life is! !—and both Colonel Morgan and Mr. Mac- 
Brayne were very interested in my visit, so I hope you will be too. 


16th. 


As usual I was interrupted before:I had finished the letter™as Mr. 
MacBrayne came over and asked me to go and drink a glass of sherry 
with him, then I had no more time last night as there was the usual 
bridge after dinner, and now that I have got a moment today to continue 
where I left off yesterday I cawt remember what I was going to say ! 
You will be surprised to hear that I accepted Mr. MacBrayne’s invitation 
to drink a glass of sherry with him, not because of Mr. MacBrayne but 
because of the sherry. I am still, of course, as strongly opposed to 
alcoholic indulgence as ever I was, but, as Colonel Morgan pointed out, 
an occasional glass of wine does you good, and being abroad is not the 
same as being-in England. Father O’Leary, too, a really good and 
almost saintly man, seems to drink quite a lot. I haven't seen him for 
some time, as he has gone off toa Eucharistic Congress at a place called 
Assiut, I think it is, in Egypt, but Ms sent mea very nice little book of 


sermons by Cardinal Manning, and a very old book by Hilaire Belloc 
called The Path to Rome, not very interesting. 
I think if it were not for Colonel Morgan, who has a dreadful down 
on him, I should like Mr. MacBrayne better. He is rather affected but 
I think is quite kind-hearted under the surface. I think too he may be 
a little bit sad and lonely in spite of all the excitement of running the 
pension. I could not help feeling that his life is a little futile. He has 
no home except the Hospice and his life just goes on day after day 
without getting him anywhere. We were having quite a serious dis- 
cussion about life and I asked him point-blank if he was satisfied to go 
drifting on to the end of his days, not believing in anything, getting no 
great fun out of life, although no doubt living very comfortably. 
He said that he often thought that he would like to throw up the 
pension and spend whatever years are left to him—he is now over sixty 
_ —travelling about the world in style. He said that if he ever got enough 
money he would do it. “‘But my dear Miss Gilroy,’ he said, ‘I don’t 
see much chance of that, so I suppose I'll just have to go onas I’m doing, 
leading my pleasont dull life here till I'm called to the angels.’ He then 
said rather a strange thing. He said that most people were supposed 
to want to end up their days in their native country, but he had no such 
idea, and also he felt that somehow Jerusalem was nearer to heaven than 
anywhere else, and that if he died here he wouldn’t have so far to go as 

_ if he died in Glasgow. It’s the only time I’ve ever heard him referring 
to religion, even indirectly. 

He is very much interested in my work, and I must say I find this 
rather flattering, as he doesn’t take the same interest in the doings of 
the other guests in the Hospice. He likes to hear about the Brager 
family, as by a coincidence he once accidentally met David Brager in a 
café and asked him back here to tea (much to Colonel Morgan’s dis- 
approval !). He (Mr. MacBrayne) deduces from what I told him about 
my visit there to dinner that David and Rose dislike each other very 
much, He says he feels sorry for David because the lack of unity in 
the home makes David restless and drives him into excesses which may 
bring him into serious trouble. He says that David is mixed up with, 
or at least interested in, some of the worst kind of political extremists. 
Mr. MacBrayne said he tried to give him some fatherly advice to keep 
away from these ‘‘wild men’’, but apparently David wouldn't listen. The 
obstinacy of youth is unfortunately one of its charms, Mr. MacBrayne 
said. 

When I began today’s bit of the letter I said I'd forgotten what I 
was going to say, but after all I seem to have written rather a lot. I 
meant to tell you about a very interesting visit I paid with Golonel Morgan 
to Nablus, a very nice Arab town, where we visited a soap factory. 
A very pleasant day’s outing through lovely country and a good lunch 
with the Mayor of Nablus. 

Love to Hector and yourself and of course the children. 

Your affectionate sister, 
Susan. 


. 
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When she read the letter through again she struck out the words 
by a coincidence, as she thought that it made accidentally, coming three 
words later, redundant. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE WORD ‘‘COINCIDENCE’’, EXCISED FROM THE LETTER TO HER SISTER, 
came into Susan’s mind again next morning when she left the office 
about eleven o’clock to make her usual little trip to the café across 
the square. But today she made a little detour to May’s, the dress 
shop in Princess Mary Avenue, to look, for the third time, at a grey 
flannel costume in the window. It was strange that she had only 
recently noticed, she thought, how much more becoming to the older 
women the light flannel was. Much more slimming on the hips than 
the bunchy tweed. The suit was probably very expensive, but there 
would be no harm in going in and asking. Perhaps tomorrow... . 
She postponed the action again and went back to the café. 

She found that her favourite table by the window was empty, and 
settled herself for a pleasant quarter of an hour with a café au lait, a 
brioche and a month-old copy of Punch. After a few minutes a 
pleasant male voice startled her by asking: ‘‘May I join you?’”’ She 
looked up to see a tall young man whose face she knew but whose 
identity escaped her for a groping moment. He helped by saying, as 
he sat down without waiting for a formal invitation : 

*“My name’s Tom Steel. We met once at MacBrayne’s with Colonel 
Morgan.”’ 

“Yes, of course,’ she said, pleased. ‘‘Yes, I’m delighted to have 
you join me; it’s rather funny, I seem to meet all my friends here.” 

“Why funny ?”’ he asked, smiling. ‘““Thisis one of the social centres 

of Jerusalem. Your office is near here, isn’t it, and mine’s just round 
the corner.” 

“TI remember, you’re in the police, aren’t you?”’ me 

“Yes, detective-sergeant. I would.icome here more often But we 
seldom get the chance of snatching ten minutes off. You come here 
most days, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, almost every day. My office is just across the way—but of 
course you know. I suppose you know everything.’’ She smiled. 

“JT shouldn’t say everything. But I did happen to know you 
worked with Brager and Levitch; I think Colonel Morgan told me. 
Like it there?’ The waiter came up and he ordered coffee. 

“Tt’s quite pleasant.” : 

She liked this young man, but she had a sudden feeling, so faint 
as to be almost tmperceptible but not quite, that this meeting was not 
so fortuitous and the conversation not so casual as at first it might 
seem. She hoped she was wrong, but she decided to be carefub-until 
she was sure. . 


**Nice chap, Brager, I suppose ?’’ he went on. 

“As far as I know, yes,” she said cagily. “I’ve no doubt you know 
him better than I do.”’ 

Their eyes met for a moment. It was a flicker of challenge, and he 
said, withdrawing quickly : “I think I’ve only met him once. I hardly 
remember really. Did you see Ghosts the other night at the Y.M.C.A. 2?”’ 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“In aid of the Police Benevolent Fund. Very good, I thought. 
Mrs. Frazer was first class as Mrs. Alving. She would have done well 
professionally on the stage.” 

“Y’m sorry I didn’t see it. I heard it was excellent.’’. 

They went on talking for about seven minutes in the same strain, 
and she thought that perhaps the tinge of suspicion had been unjusti- 
fied ; but she was watching him carefully, and when he got the con- 
versation—quite deftly—back to the café in which they were sitting 
and the people who frequented it, she was ready for him. 

“David Brager—that’s Jack’s son—he comes here sometimes too, 
doesn’t he ?”’ he asked. 

She thought for a moment before she answered, not sure what to 
say. “I don’t know. I hardly know him. I think I’ve seen him here 
once.”’ 

“One of my friends happened to mention he’d seen you here to- 
gether the other day.”’ 

“Well, does it matter?’ she asked more boldly. 

“Of course not, Miss Gilroy.”” He fiddled uneasily with the sugar- 
basin. ““You don’t know—how could you know ?—that there are 
many undesirable organizations in Jerusalem.” 

“Of course I know there are lots of political organizations in 
Palestine and I’ve no doubt lots of them are undesirable—at least, I 
suppose in a way they’re all undesirable to somebody. You mean 
that David Brager is a member of one of these organizations?’ — 

“T don’t know. I wasn’t thinking of anything specific. I was just 
generalizing.”’ 

The antagonism she had felt for him during his last few remarks 
gave way to a more sympathetic understanding when she realized that 
he wasn’t at ease in what he was doing, whatever it was. He was a 
nice, pleasant young Englishman, fair-haired, good-featured and 
probably not véry subtle by nature, and she realized, too, that his police 
experience had probably not brought him much, if at all, into contact 
in a professional way with elderly Englishwomen like herself. For she 
had unconsciously slipped into acceptance of the fact that this meeting 
was professional. His attempts to make the meeting and the conver- 
sation appear casual were not succeeding, although what it was he was 
getting at she was still no nearer guessing. On the whole she was 
afraid that it was something to do with David. 

‘“He—young Brager, that is—hasn’t been getting into any trouble, 
has he?” 

“No. Not that I know of. I wouldn’t know, anyway. Of course 
one hears things .. .” 99 


“Such as ?”’ 

He looked uncomfortable, and said: “I can’t really say.” 

“Well, then,”’ she persisted, “‘is it his father you are interested in 
or Mr. Levitch ?” 

“Why do you assume I’m interested in any of them ?’’ 

“Mr. Steel.”’ She caught his eye and held it with hers until he 
turned away and began playing with the sugar again. “‘Of course 
you're interested in them.’’ 

““One’s interested in everything that’s going on. Got to be.’ He 
leant forward and said more earnestly : ““You’ve had a lot of experience 
of business in England. This business here doesn’t seem much different 
to you?” 

“Many things are different. You would expect them to be, since 
it’s quite a different kind of country. ButIcan’t think ofany differences 
that would specially interest you.”’ 

He said slowly : “I was just wondering—if you’d noticed anything 
odd.”’ 

“No, I haven’t, and even if I had I doubt if I should mention it. 
I’m paid by the firm and they treat me well, and I’ve no cause to go 
talking about them.”’ 

She had rather overdone the note of indignation in her voice, and 
he assured her swiftly: ‘““Of course. I appreciate that. But if ever 
you do notice anything that you feel you can talk about .. . 

“It’s unlikely,” she.said, rising and gathering her gloves and her 
handbag. The waiter came up and Steel insisted on paying her bill 
along with his own. ‘“‘That’s very nice of you, but you shouldn’t, 
really.”’ 

At the door of the café he said good-bye with a conventional rider, 
‘Hope to see you again soon,’ and strode off quickly down Jaffa 
Road. She felt rather sorry for him. 

“TI don’t know what he wanted to know,” she said to herself, ‘“‘but 
he made an awful mess of the meeting.” 

That was obvious, and it was rather pleasing that she had got the 
better of him; but what was less pleasing was not knowing where his 
suspicion pointed or what it was. . 


rips same afternoon Levitch and Brager were talking in Brager’s 
office. 

“T’ve been thinking, Jack,’’ Levitch was saying, “‘that the time has 
come when we can start carrying the stuff again.” 

He was standing with his back to Brager, looking out of the window. 
Brager didn’ t reply, and he turned round to look at him. 

“Well,’? Levitch asked, ‘“‘what’s worrying you?”’ He was dressed 
ina dark-grey suit of sombre cut, with a white collar and navy-blue 
tie. His hair was} neatly brushed and with his thick spectacles; and 
slightly stooping shoulders he looked very much like a lecturer or 
librarian—some kind of pedagogue. As always, his sanctimonious air 
of respectability grated on anaes 
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“Just this, Oscar. Kempinski’s just been in—he left aminute 
ago—and he told me that this morning Miss Gilroy wasétalking i in 
the Vienna Café to—who do you think ?”’ 

Levitch sat down in an arm-chair, smiled and said: “I don’t know. 
Who? The High Commissioner, the Chief, Rabbi, the Orthodox 
Patriarch, who? Don’t keep me in suspense.’’ 

Brager bit his lip. 

““Come on, Jack, who ?’’ 

“Steel—of the C.I.D. Kempinski says they were talking very 
confidentially.” 

“Did he hear what they were saying ?”’ 

“No, but he thought——’”’ 

“Listen, Jack.’’ Levitch dropped the bantering talk and his voice 
was hard. “‘Let’s stick to facts and cut out the surmise. Gilroy and 
Steel were talking together in a café. So what, as you would say ?”’ 

“Tt’s funny, isn’t it? Why should these two be talking to each 
other, unless——”’ 

“Unless what ?’’ 

Brager passed a finger round the inside of his collar. 

“Unless she’s a police spy. What else can it mean?”’ 

Levitch made a little ticking sound of disapproval. 

‘Now think calmly, Jack. Don’t get rattled. The fact that she 
was seen with Steel is proof, if you want it, that she’s not a police spy.” 
He luxuriated for a moment in Brager’s rather stupid look of bewilder- 
ment. “Ifshe were working for Steel the last thing they would do would 
be to be seen in public—unless, of course, they were doing a double- 
bluff, which they’re not nearly subtle enough to do. They would be 
extremely secretive and mysterious, and if they met in public they 
would pretend they didn’t know each other.” 

“*Yes, I suppose so,’ said Brager slowly, and still clearly not 
convinced. 

“But of course, my dear Jack. Obviously you don’t know the 
English. Or at least you don’t understand them. They’re painstaking 
but not ingenious.”’ 

‘Then you think the meeting between Miss Gilroy and Steel was 
just a coincidence?”’ 

Levitch, still enjoying his little cat-and-mouse game, said : “Maybe. 
What do you think?” 

“Maybe,” said Brager doubtfully. 

“Yes, maybe, and why not? They are both English, they both 
work in the vicinity of Zion Square. What more natural than that they 
should occasionally run into each other in a teashop or café and 
exchange a few polite words?’’ 

Brager did not answer, and Levitch asked, tantalizingly: ‘““Well, 
I ask you, what more natural?” 

“Tt still seems to me a funny coincidence, that’s all.” 

Levitch relaxed and dropped his bantering manner. 

“Yes, it would be a funny coincidence. I can imagine Miss Gilroy 
wanting to meet Steel. He’s a good-looking young man, and elderly 
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maiden ladies are usually very pleased to talk to good-looking young 
men. Miss Gilroy is no exception—that’s why she’s taken such a 
liking to your David.” Brager flushed, but said nothing. “But on 
the other hand I cannot imagine that Steel, who can presumably get 
all the young girls he wants without trying, would waste much time 
on Miss Gilroy out of politeness.” 

“T’m not sure you’re right, although of course——”’ 

‘Not right about what?’’ Levitch asked. 

‘About it not being possible for people to like each other because 
they’re not the same age. I don’t see why——”’ 

“Let’s not get side-tracked, Jack. We’ll discuss psychology some 
other time if you like. At the moment what I’m telling you is that 
Steel did not have tea with Miss G. because he was fascinated by the 
colour of her eyes or because he wanted to hear her views on Palestine 
or anything else. He was pumping her.’’ 

‘Pumping her ?’’ Brager asked. 

“Yes, about us. We know Steel is interested in us and our little 
business. Miss Gilroy works here. The conclusion is that he was 
trying to get something out of her.”’ 

“Then it’s just as bad as I thought.”’ 

Levitch smiled, but not agreeably. 

‘Not at all. On the contrary, it is quite good. He would get 
nothing out of Miss Gilroy for the simple reason that Miss Gilroy 
knows nothing. Steel’s talk with her was presumably sheer specula- 
tion, a shot in the dark. He got nothing, and so he may begin to 
think that all the fuss about us was a false alarm after all.’’ 

“Got nothing? Are you sure? How do we know Miss Gilroy 
didn’t accidentally give something away without knowing she was 
doing it?” 

“Jack, listen. Isaid she knows nothing. She couldn’t therefore 
possibly give anything away. The meeting with Steel probably has 
done us good instead of harm.”’ 

*T wish I could think so,’’ Brager said. 

Levitch rose again and went back to the window and looked down 
on the Square. He lit a cigarette and smoked for a few minutes without 
speaking. Brager scratched on his desk-pad, cleaned the nib*of his 
fountain-pen with a piece of blotting-paper, fiddled at one thing and 
another till Levitch turned from the window and sat down again. It 
was the end of the entr’acte, and the beginning of Act Two, and Brager 
wasn’t much looking forward to it. 

*‘And that brings me back,’’ Levitch said, “‘to my main point. It 
was time we were starting up our trade again.” 

“At the very moment when the police are suspicious ?”’ 

“Suspicious ?”’ 

“That’s what you’ve just been saying. If they weren't suspicious 
still, why put Steel on to grilling Miss Gilroy?” 

Levitch said, more angrily : 

“If you can’t reason, you might at least listen. We've disarfned the 
police. Since the scare we’ve wir ici our agents across ; they’ve 


been searched and nothing has been found. They’ve sent one of their 
best men—I imagine that Steel is one of their best men—to examine 
us. He got nothing. As a last resort they’ve sent him to try to get 
something out of one of our employees. Again, we can safely assume, 
he got nothirg. All right. They’ll begin to lose interest in us and 
start on some new line. Mind you, I’m not suggesting that we’re 
absolutely clear. We never shall be. But the circumstances are as 
favourable at the moment as they’re likely to be. If we’re going to 
resume our business—and we certainly are—aren’t we, Jack?’ His 
voice was bitterly sarcastic. There was no answer. He went on: 
**Now is the time.’’ : 

Brager thought for a moment and said: “I don’t like it. It’s too 
dangerous.”’ 

Levitch took a cigarette from the box on Brager’s desk and lit it. 

“Dangerous or not, we’re going to do it. Since we stopped sending 
to Cairo the price of the stuff has gone up. At the present moment 
we ought to be able to get as much as £150 a kilo for hashish. That is 
a very good price. So we’d better send a good carrier. In other 
words, Mr. E.’’ 

“No,” Brager said. “It won’t work. Mr. E. is scared. He’ll 
never agree.” é 

“Oh yes, he will. Ican talk him into it. It’s quite a long time since 
he’s made any money and—fortunately for us—his love of money 
pues makes him give way. Leave him to me, Jack. Ill see that 

€ goes. 
Brager rocked backwards and forwards in his chair unhappily. 
“T don’t like it, Oscar, I don’t like it.”’ 


Mr. MacBrayne, Mrs. Phillip, Colone! Morgan and Miss Gilroy 
had finished the first rubber and were having a cup of tea before going 
on to the second. 

“TI met an old friend of yours today, Colonel,” she said chattily. 

“Who was that?’’ he asked idly, shuffling the cards. ‘“‘Not Father 
O’Leary or Mr. David Brager?’’ 

‘‘Are they friends of yours?” 

“No.’’? Morgan hesitated, decided not to sneeze, and said: “‘No, 
but you haven’t much idea of who are my friends and who are not. 
Who was it?” 

“Tt was that nice Mr. Steel from the C.I.D.”’ 

MacBrayne’s start of surprise was so marked that Susan would 
have noticed it even if she had not been looking out for it, which she 
was. 
“Really,” said Morgan. ‘“‘And where did this meeting take place? 
It seems to me that you attract all the handsome young men of Jeru- 
salem.’’ He looked across the table and said : ““Like Mr. MacBrayne.”’ 

“T beg your pardon,”’ said MacBrayne. ’ 

“I said——’”’ Morgan stopped short, sneezed, took a sniff at his 
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inhaler and continued, very amiably : “‘I said—or rather I meant—you 
seem to have the same friends.”’ 

“I am not aware,”’ said MacBrayne, testily, ‘“‘that I know Steel.”’ 

“Well, then, you ought to. You'd like him. A very charming 
person.’ 

“That remains to be seen,’’ said MacBrayne. He picked up the 
other pack of cards, spread it face upwards on the table and said: “TI 
think we might cut for deal.” 

Morgan drew the ace of hearts and said : ‘‘Looks like mine.’ 

MacBrayne drew the three of diamonds and threw it down He, 
The ladies also drew small cards, and Morgan, when the cards were 
made and cut, began to deal. 

“It’s quite flattering, the interest that everyone takes in my work,”’ 
said Susan. 

“Steel was interested 2”? Morgan asked. 

ESYessvety a 

“Why ?’? MacBrayne asked. 

Morgan finished dealing and Susan picked up her hand and 
arranged it. 

“T don’t know. I was wondering,” she said. 

‘Perhaps because there’s something suspicious about the firm,” 
said Morgan as he arranged his hand. 

MacBrayne looked up from his cards, opened his mouth as if to 
say something, and changed hismind. Susan, not sure from Morgan’s 
tone whether he was joking or not, said : ““What do you mean, Colonel ?”’ 

Mrs. Phillip said : “My luck is simply terrible tonight.”’ 

“You might refrain from giving away what’s in your hand,”’ said 
MacBrayne testily. 

“Or isn’t in it,’’ said Mrs. Phillip with a little laugh. 

“Really !’’ MacBrayne expostulated. 

Morgan, having studied his hand at some length, said: ‘“‘One 
spade.” 

But Susan was determined to get an answer from Morgan, and she 
repeated the question. 

MacBrayne said heatedly : “‘Are we playing bridge or are we dis- 
cussing the affairs of Lescovitch & Prager or whatever the wretched 
firm is called ?”’ 

“Engels, Brager & Levitch,’’ said Morgan. 

‘*Two hearts,’’ MacBrayne said. 

“You still haven’t answered the question, Colonel,’’ Susan per- 
sisted. 

“TI can’t remember what it was,”’ he said blandly. 

“YT asked why you thought there was something suspicious about 
the firm for which I work?” 

“Did I say there was ?”’—without looking up from his cards. “What 
I said was perhaps there was, which would explain Steel’s interest.”’ 

““An extremely uncalled-for remark,’’ said MacBrayne. ‘“‘If I were 
Miss Gilroy I should certainly feel very annoyed at the suggestion that 
if a member of the police force Je a polite conversation with her it 
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must be in the way of duty. A really quite insulting suggestion. The 
reason why Mr. Steel asked questions about the firm was, clearly, 
because it is the firm for which Miss Gilroy works and he happened 
to be taking a friendly—and very understandable—interest’’—he smiled 
to Susan—but not very convincingly, “in Miss Gilroy. Two no 
trumps.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


COINCIDENCE ? THE WORD RECURRED FREQUENTLY. COLONEL MORGAN’S 
veiled hints that there was something suspicious about the firm, his 
evasiveness when she tried to pin him down to specific accusations, 
MacBrayne’s obvious jerky querulousness when the subject of Brager 
was mentioned, and the meeting with Steel added to her own awakening 
doubts about reconciling the apparent prosperity of the partners with 
the modest business of the firm—all produced a considerable feeling 
of apprehensive unhappiness. 

She went over all the conversations in her mind over and over 
again, trying to argue that she might be letting her imagination run 
away with her, wondering to what extent Morgan was merely teasing 
her. By itself each circumstance was easily explainable, but she could 
not, with all her efforts, explain away the cumulative effect. There was 
something queer about the firm—or, at best, Morgan and MacBrayne 
and Steel thought there was, and they wouldn’t, being intelligent men, 
think so without some reason. 

Her worry was based on a purely practical foundation. She could 
not go on living in Jerusalem for ever without earning money, and if 
she lost this job for any reason it might be difficult to find another, 
certainly almost impossible to find one so congenial. The market for 
elderly English typists was small and dwindling. If she lost the job 
and didn’t get another one she would have to go back to England. 
To what? To the scorn or the sympathy, which was just as bad, of 
her friends. It was a very unpleasant prospect. 

She wondered whether she should express her misgivings frankly to 
Morgan and ask him for the truth. But after a lot of hesitation she 
decided against this course, for if she turned out to be wrong Morgan 
would give her no peace in the future. Another alternative was to 
ask someone else—say MacBrayne or Father O’Leary. MacBrayne 
obviously knew something about the Bragers, and as for Father O’Leary 
he was well informed about everything that went on in Jerusalem. 
But the idea of approaching either of these two men she also abandoned 
because she was shy of speaking on something so intimate to herself 
to men she did not know really well. 

She was sitting in her bedroom one afternoon about half past four, 
three or four days later, half reading a book and half thinking along 
those familiar lines. A servant interrupted to say that a gentleman had 
called to see her. 
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“‘What’s his name?’’ she asked, mildly excited and pleased at this 
diversion. 

“I don’t know,”’ said the servant. 

“Well, is he a priest, is he young or old, is it anyone who’s been 
here before?’ she pursued, going over possible people in her mind. 

“He is a young man.”’ 

“All right, I’ll be down in a minute.”’ 

She ran to the mirror, wondering could it possibly be .. .? But 
why should he call unexpectedly? Probably it was a clerk from the 
office with a message from Mr. Brager. She ran down the stairs and 
there in the lounge she saw David Brager. He rose and came towards 
her and said shyly: ‘‘I just thought I’d drop in and see you.” 

“But I’m delighted! Of course you’ll stay for tea.’? She spoke 
quickly, eagerly, while she tried to find a swift solution for a problem. 
She did not want Morgan to butt in on them, partly because she wanted 
to have David to herself, partly because she feared the things Morgan 
might say, or think. He had gone out for a walk after lunch and 
would almost certainly be coming back for tea any minute now. She 
made up her mind and said: “‘I tell you what. The tea isn’t very ext 
citing here. Let’s go to the King David.’’ It would be expensive, she 
knew, but exciting and worth it. 

He smiled and said: ‘“‘Oh, I don’t mind. I’m sure it’s very nice 
here.’’ ; 

But she liked her idea, and insisted: ‘“No, let’s make it a little 
adventure.”’ 

“If you put it like that———’’ 

“But remember it’s my treat! I insist on that. So you must agree 
or I shall call it off.’’ 

“All right.” He laughed. “On condition that you remember 
that it will be my turn next time.” 

‘‘Next time?’’ She laughed too and said: “‘T’ll just run upstairs 
and put on my hat. Shan’t be a minute.” 

She ran up the stairs too quickly, her heart panting, saying to 
herself happily : “Susan, Susan, you silly old woman.” She looked 
at herself in the mirror again. She was glad she had been extravagant 
and bought the flannel suit after all, but the rust-coloured jimper 
didn’t go with it. What a pity she hadn’t bought the pastel-blue blouse 
the girl had tried to persuade her to buy! She tried on a pair of long 
dangling ear-rings but they didn’t look right, and she put them aside. 
Her hair wasn’t right. She must try brushing it up at the sides. It 
was grey, but there was still a nice natural wave in it and if she tried a 
new. style of hairdressing it might make her look younger. But now 
there was no time for experiment. She put on her hat and hurried 
downstairs, hoping she hadn’t kept him too long. 

Apparently she hadn’t, for he said as they walked towards the door: 
““Most women take longer than that to put on their hat. You should 
see Rose!” 

She wondered which way to the hotel would give them the-best 
chance of avoiding Morgan, but te settled it by saying: ““Let’s go 


down the Bethlehem road and cut across by the windmill. It’s a 
pleasant walk.” 

“Yes, of course,” she agreed. He walked far too quickly, without 
thinking about it. She tried to keep up with him, but at last she had 
to say: “I haven’t got long legs like yours.’ 

“I’m sorry.”’ He slowed down for a bit, then he forgot and grad- 
ually began to increase his pace, and she didn’t like to say anything 
more about it, and was panting quite a lot as they climbed up the hill 
. past the tomb of Herod’s wife. She suggested, to regain her wind: 
*‘Let’s stop for a minute and look at the view.’ 

As they drew near to the big hotel he said : “It’s funny, but I’ve never 
been in the K.D.”’ 

“Neither have I,’’ she admitted. “‘It’ll be a little adventure for 
both of us.” 

“‘T expect it isn’t much,” he said. ‘‘But expensive.”’ 

They walked, suitably awed, into the vast ornate lounge and found 
a table near the terrace. 

“Tt’s lovely,’’ she said ; “‘and what a view !”’ 

In front of the terrace was a formal garden, luscious and sophisti- 
cated, and across the valley was the Mount of Zion with the soft 
creamy outline of the spires of the Church of the Dormition rising 
out of a surround of dark-green cypress to a sky of pale opal. 

She turned her attention, equally delighted, to the interior of the 
hotel. An orchestra played in a corner “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods’’, and at the tables, or looking at the books or jewellery dis- 
played in the kiosks, were the rich visitors and residents of Jerusalem. 
An Arab prince, in Hawes and Curtis clothes, was having tea with 
some other Arabs, all well groomed and well dressed ; at another table 
was an Egyptian princess, exquisitely lovely, with a chaperone and 
friends (Susan, unfortunately, did not recognize any of these cele- 
brities and David wasn’t interested); at other tables were groups of 
international Jews who at that same moment—or at least people who 
looked exactly Jike them—were having tea in the Carlton at Cannes 
or Shepheard’s or the Dorchester. 

He began to talk politics, but she stopped him and said: “I’m not 
going to listen to you. The Jews and the Arabs in this room at the 
moment look very much alike. An Arab doctor and a Jewish doctor 
look the same. It’s true that there are Arabs who look after their 
crops and wear robes and head-dresses, but I’ve seen Jews in Jeru- 
salem who wear long frock-coats and corkscrew ringlets and funny 
fur hats. I don’t understand these things even although I’ve heard 
lots of people talking about them, but I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
make a nation out of all these people if you want to. It took a lot 
more races, including the Jews, to make Britain.” 

“But at present the Arabs outnumber the Jews in Palestine,” he 
began. 

“Because there are more of them,” she said, and after a moment 
he laughed and said contritely : 

“All right, I won’ttalk politics because you would never understand.” 
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“T never should,”’ she admitted blandly, “‘for it doesn’t make sense.” 
Then the waiter came up, a fair young man, a Greek possibly, and she 
ordered tea. Another waiter wheeled up a trolley and they chose 
elegant little cakes. 

David was silent, and after a moment or two she said : ““You’re not 
, happy.” 
¢ “I keep thinking about the future of my people.” 

“It isn’t only that.’’ She looked at him thoughtfully. “In fact I 
don’t think it’s that at all.”’ 

““Why do you say so?’’ 

She didn’t know how to put it, and she thought it over while the 
waiter brought the tea and she poured it out. 

“If you were unhappy merely about politics and wanted to talk to 
somebody about it you wouldn’t talk to me. But you must want to 
talk to me about something, otherwise you wouldn’t have come to 
see me today. So therefore it must be something else.”’ 

He looked at her, surprised at the shrewdness of her analysis. 

“Yes, I suppose that’s true,”’ he said slowly, “but I hadn’t actually 
been quite so scheming as you think. I didn’t want to see you for any 
specific reason or to talk about anything in particular. I wanted to 
see you because you are completely different. I’m not expressing 
myself very well. What I mean is, you are not mixed up in anything 
that concerns me—I wanted to get away from all the other people 
with whom I’m mixed up all the time. You don’t mind my saying all 
‘this?’’ He looked at her anxiously. 

“Not at all. I’m extremely pleased.” 

He saw that she meant it, and went on rather more confidently : 
“J don’t know why, but I’m really rather lonely. I don’t know why 
it should be so. My father is very kind to me and wants to help me, 
and I’ve got many friends at the University. I’m a member of lots of 
committees and societies and that sort of thing.” 

‘Have you got any particular friend? You must have a girl 
friend.”’ 

He shook his head. 

“No, I haven’t got any special friend. There are quite a Je at of 
people I know well but no one I know intimately. As for girls—well, 
T’ve been around with girls a bit just like the others, but it’s never 
meant anything.” 

**You’ll find someone who will mean something and then every- 
thing will change,”’ she said, a trifle sadly. “I know how it happens.”’ 

“Yes.”’ Henodded. “That may be true. I don’t know. Anyway, 
I’m twenty now and it hasn’t happened yet.”’ 

**You’re very young,”’ she said. 

“Don’t say that,’’ he said eagerly. “In a way I’ve been through a 
lot. I think I’m old for my age. 2 

“No,”’ she said gently, “‘you’re still very young.’”’ Then, on a 
sudden impulse : “You don’t like your stepmother.” 

He seemed surprised, and said: ‘‘Strange you should say that. I 
haven’t said a word to you about Rose that I can remember, and on 
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the only occasion you saw us all together we were a very happy family. 
Did you see anything that night, apart perhaps from a joking word or 
two of disagreement about a gramophone record, to suggest that I 
don’t like her ?’’ 

“Wes,” she said. 

He was surprised at the blunt answer, and after a moment asked: 
“Well, what ?’’ 

Now she found it more difficult to go on. She knew that her 
diagnosis was correct, for his expression confirmed it, but she did 
not quite know how to put her impression of the discord in the Brager 
family into so many words. She played for time by pouring out 
second cups of tea. 

“Well, what ?’’ he repeated.. 

“T can’t exactly say,” she told him slowly. ‘It was an instinct, 
if you like. I know that nothing much happened the night I visited 
you—in fact everyone was very nice to me; don’t think I’m suggesting 
anything to the contrary—but I could sense that there was something 
wrong.”’ 

“Such as?’? he prompted. He was leaning forward, tense and 
serious. 

“First that you’re not happy. I suppose to some extent that 
relations are always difficult with a stepmother, even when she tries 
to do her best.”’ 

“Yes, that’s true. My mother died when I was ten. She was very 
kind and very sweet—you may find it difficult to believe that of a 
gangster’s wife——’’ He saw her look of astonishment and added: 
“You can call it what you like, but my father was mixed up in some 
very dirty business. ‘Gangster’ is as good a word as any.” 

“You shouldn’t talk like that .. .” 

“About my father?’? He finished the sentence for her when she 
hesitated. ‘““But I want to talk to you honestly. There’s no use 
pretending.. All my life has been overshadowed by my father’s career. 
I can’t tell you now all the agony my mother and I went through— 
all the fear and worry, the visits of the police, the sudden throwing 
up of our homes and moving off to somewhere new. We were always 
on the run, hunted. Even although I was so young, I was some good 
to my mother. I don’t think she could have gone on as long as she 
did without me. I hate saying this, but I want to explain to you 
why I feel the way I do. But of course in the end it wore her 
down.” 

“T don’t see,’’ Susan interrupted, “‘why your mother stuck to your 
father so long. Why didn’t she take you and leave him?” 

He thought for a moment and then said, gently: “Perhaps you 
can’t understand, but you see she loved him. I don’t think you could 
understand. I love my father, too, so I understand. I can’t explain. 
You must just accept it.”” 

She nodded, but said nothing. He drank some tea and ate a cake 
before he went on again. 

“T resented Rose because any ae like my mother. I don’t think 


she liked me because I had too much influence on my father. Does 
that sound absurd ?”’ 

‘Not at all. She was jealous of you.”’ 

“J don’t see why. Yet I suppose that must be the explanation. 
There was another thing I didn’t like about her. She didn’t object, 
as my mother had done, to the dirtier side of my father’s life. All 
Rose is concerned about is having a good time, and she doesn’t care 
where the money comes from so long as there’s plenty of it.”’ 

‘*‘Aren’t you being a little unfair perhaps ?”’ 

She spoke cautiously, knowing that while he could himself indulge 
in the luxury of criticizing his family he might not appreciate too ready 
an acquiescence from an outsider. She realized that he wanted to 
argue, to be persuaded that he was right. She was sure he was right, 
but she had to tread very cautiously. 

‘No. I think the reverse. I think I’m extremely tolerant. I put 
up with a great deal without trying to show it.” 

“J think you do show it.’ She was amused, but in a maternal 
kind of way. ‘“‘I think it’s obvious that you don’t like Rose. “I think 
she’s trying to make friends with you, but it’s discouraging work.”’ 

‘“Maybe she’s trying now, but it’s a bit too late,’’ he said sullenly. 
“She can’t make me fall for her tricks now.” 

There was another contemplative silence until Susan asked: “‘Will 
you explain something? You object to Rose taking money from your 
father because you don’t—how shall I put it ?—you don’t like the way 
he makes his money. And yet you take money from him without it 
seeming to worry you. At least, you live in his house and presumably 
he pays for your clothes and your college fees and gives you pocket- 
money.. How do you explain that ?’’ 

“Yes, I expect I look a pretty rotten sort of cad to you. But I’ve 
been trying to help my father. I’ve begged him to give up all his shady 
tricks and try to lead a decent life. That’s more than Rose has done. 
She takes the money and doesn’t care where it comes from. 1 take it, 
but I do care.’ 

““Yes,’’ she said slowly, and he looked at her closely to see how 
she reacted (o this strange reasoning. A man at the next table glanced 
at them and thought they made a strarige couple, both so eaget and 
serious, and yet so different—the Jewish youth, the typical young 
student intellectual, and the middle-aged Englishwoman in her grey 
coat and skirt, and plain felt hat. 

“You don’t understand my attitude,”’ he persisted. 

“No,” she admitted ; ‘‘no, Idon’t.”” There was a question that was 
worrying her very much, but she felt that it wasn’t quite the time to 
put it. She had to assume for the moment that what he was saying 
about the sinister side of the business was true, and wait for the 
explanation of his accusation to develop. “Suppose your father took 
your advice, suppose what you say is true about the business—your 
father might lose some money. Perhaps he wouldn’t be abl¢ to go 
on paying your fees, perhaps you might have to give up your médical 
studies. Would you like that 2” 
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“If necessary, yes. The sacrifice would be worthwhile. But I 
don’t think it would be necessary. There are other ways we could cut 
down—in Rose’s clothes and things for example. We could live in 
a smaller house and have simpler food.’’ 

“Tsn’t that selfish ?”’ ; 

“No. The most important thing my father can do is to see that 
I’m properly started in life. That isn’t only for my sake. It’s for the 
sake of my race, for the sake of the people of Zion. My father and 
Rose don’t care about Zion. If it weren’t for Rose I believe my father 
would. But Rose drives him on to make money. It’s Rose that makes 
my father oppose my political work. Rose hates it because all she 
wants is to have a good time—she doesn’t care about the future of 
the Jewish people.” 

He stopped, and as she made no comment he asked: “You don’t 
understand, do you ?’’ 

“‘No.”? She was worried by the illogicality of his argument. There 
were so many flaws, so many false assumptions, so many contradictions, 
that she did not know what to believe. That he was unhappy and 
distressed was obvious, but it was very difficult to separate cause and 
effect in his condition. Perhaps his accusation against his father’s 
conduct was a hallucination caused by his overwrought nervous 
condition. 

“TY didn’t think you would.’ He shrugged his shoulders in a gesture 
of despair. ‘“‘I’m sorry I’ve talked to you like this. I hope I haven’t 
wotried you, but it’s done me good to talk to you. I had to talk to 
somebody.”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ she assured him, ‘‘it hasn’t worried me. I’m glad you 
talked to me. I know how it does you good to talk to somebody when 
you’re feeling worried and depressed. I hope it’s done you good.” 

“Ves, I think so. I don’t know.’’ He passed a hand through the 
lock of hair that fell over his forehead. ‘I’m afraid I have worried 
you, though. About the business, for example. You work there, 
and you like it, so why should I turn you against it?’’ He shook his 
head. ‘“‘I can’t answer that question.” 

“I’m not sure whether you really mean it when you talk about your 
father or whether it’s just because you’re a bit worked up.” She 
braced herself a little, and as he still had not volunteered any specific 
accusation she asked: ‘‘Exactly what is it about the firm you don’t 
like?” 

He shook his head again. ‘‘No, why should I worry you? I’m 
sorry I mentioned it. I thought in a way perhaps you might be able to 
help me, but it’s not fair of me to expect it. No, please, Miss Gilroy, 
forget what I told you. Some day you may find out for yourself what 
it is—till then, don’t bother. Go on enjoying yourself as: much as 
you can.” 

This speech, instead of improving her state of mind, had only made 
it worse, and she felt forced to press him further. 

‘Please, David, tell me what it is. If I’ve got to know some time, 
I'd better know now.”’ o 


She had called him by his first name without noticing it. He had 
seemed to take it for granted, too, for he went on in exactly the same 
tone; “‘Let me think about it a bit more. All I Say is that my father 
and Levitch—or perhaps I should say my father e¢gged on by Levitch 
—have a sideline to the business that sooner or I#ter is going to get 
them into trouble.” 

“You mean—a political activity ?”’ 

“No, I wish it were. I wish they were doing something for the 
cause. No, it’s just ordinary crooked business. Oh, hell, don’t let’s 
talk about it any more.”’ 

She saw that her questions were worrying him, and she decided, 
since David’s peace of mind seemed more important to her at that 
moment than her own, to drop the matter for the time being. While 
David stared gloomily out of the window towards the Mount of Zion, 
thinking she knew not what, she signalled for the waiter to bring the 
bill. When he brought it David made no attempt to pay, as she was 
afraid he might do, but continued to stare in silence. She wondered 
if he had seen her paying, but as the waiter retired he rose and said: 
“Let's gonow. I’m afraid I’ve kept you far too long.”’ 

At the door of the hotel he said: ‘“Thank you very much. I hope 
we'll meet again soon—if it won’t bore you too much.’ Then with a 
wave of his hand he strode quickly down Julian’s Way. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE MORE SUSAN THOUGHT OVER HER CONVERSATION WITH DAVID THE 
more worrying it became. It was obvious that he was in a nervous 
state and might well be exaggerating, if not entirely inventing, his 
accusations against the firm. That was what she wanted to believe. 
And yet—there were all these factors that had been troubling her 
before, particularly the ‘‘coincidence’’ of the interest that wag ~being 
taken in the firm of Engels, Brager & Levitch by so many eonts who 
had no ostensible reason to be so interested. 

By itself this interest inthe business by Morgan, MacBrayne and 
Steel might have been explained away; by itself David’s accusation 
could have been explained away, too. But together—no, it was too 
difficult to accept. 

What was she to do? She still could not bring herself to confide 
in anyone. She thought again and again of the possible people to 
whom she could talk, but there were too many things against it. 
Morgan was always the likeliest, but she had to admit that she was 
afraid of his sarcasm or even scorn. Yet why be afraid of him? 
If he was able in any way to confirm her suspicions his sarcasm about 
the firm would be a small price to pay for having her irresolution 
resolved ; if he was able to Se proof that the whole case 


against Engels, Brager & Levitch was imaginary, then the scorn, which 
it would be in the latter case, would also be a small price to pay for 
having her mind set at rest. 

Then why not ask Morgan what he thinks? she asked. And yet 
—did Morgan know any more than she did herself? Might not 
his interest merely have all been part of his bantering nature, gentle 
teasing of herself? How could she be sure that he knew anything 
at all? It was on that note of doubt that her resolution to talk to him 
always broke down. 

Of course, at the office she was much more vigilant than ever 
before, but nothing happened to give her any further proof. Things 
took their normal course; the only development in any way out of the 
routine tended on the whole to dull the suspicion. This was a trial 
order from a British firm of importers. It was a small trial order to 
begin with, but Brager was delighted about it. 

“The thing to do now,”’ Levitch advised him, “‘is to see that we get 
as much publicity about it as possible.” 

“How ?” Brager asked. 

“Get people to talk. Miss Gilroy especially. Work her up about it, 
and it will get all round MacBrayne’s; she’ll tell Steel next time she 
sees him—I expect he’ll be snooping around her again soon. She’ll 
probably tell O'Leary, too, and he’s a real gossip if ever there was one. 
Get on to it right away, Jack.”’ 

“Yes, I will,’ Brager said, walking to the door of Levitch’s room to 
go back to his own. 

““Oh, by the way, there’s another thing, Jack.’’ 

Brager turned with his hand on the door-handle. There was smooth 
silkiness in Levitch’s voice which he knew usually meant unpleasant 
news. He looked at his partner and saw a faint smirk on his face. He 
didn’t like it. He asked: ‘“‘Well, what is it?’ 

“Shut the door again,” Levitch said. He waited until Brager had 
come back in and slumped rather heavily into a chair. 

“You're going to spoil the good news about the order?”’ he asked. 

“No,”’ said Levitch. ‘“‘No, no. Nothing to do with business at 
all, Jack. It’s about David.”’ 

“Oh,” was all Brager could say. His face sagged, and he clenched 
his fists nervously. 

‘Don’t look so worried, Jack. It’s nothing serious.’’ Levitch 
laughed. ‘It’s only this—he and Miss Gilroy had tea together this 
afternoon in the K.D.”’ 

Brager thought for a moment. He was wildly angry with Levitch 
for a moment for looking so smugly pleased, but he forced down his 
feeling and said, in as normal a voice as he could: “Who told you?” 

*“Coundarakis—one of the lounge waiters. I gave him tea shillings 
for the information.” 

“My God!’ Brager burst out. “Do you mean to say you’re paying 
people to spy on my son?” 

Levitch looked at-him with an expression that was infuriatingly 
superior. , 
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“Of course not. You know him. He’s paid to bring me any 
information about people visiting the hotel that might be of interest. 
He just thought this particular item would interest us. I couldn’t very 
well refuse to pay just because it happened to be your son, could I?” 

Brager did not answer. Levitch could. see what he was thinking, 
and he studied his expression, deliciously enjoying it. 

*T said, could I?”’ he repeated. 

Brager said heavily, after a moment: “‘No.”’ 

““Of course,’’ Levitch went on in a carefully light tone, ‘“‘there’s 
nothing init. I mean, just sheer chance. I expect they both happened 
to drop in for tea and accidentally met.” 

“David’s not in the habit of-‘dropping in’ to the K.D. Neither, I 
guess, is Miss Gilroy.” 

**No, I must admit I shouldn’t have thought so. Still, there must be 
some simple explanation.” 

“Look here, Oscar,’’ Brager suddenly exploded angrily, ‘“‘what are 
you getting at? Are you suggesting that Miss Gilroy is trying to 
pump David?” 

“About what ?’’ Levitch asked. 

‘‘About the business. Maybe, after all, she is a police spy. Is that 
what you’re suggesting?’ 

“Really, Jack, there’s no need to get worked up like this. I’m not 
suggesting anything of the kind. I’ve told you already I don’t think 
Miss Gilroy is a police agent.” 

“What do you think, then?’’ Curiosity was getting the better of 
his anger. 

“J don’t know. How should I? I should have thought you would. 
I should have thought he would have told you. I take it he didn’t.” 

“Nar 

“Then probably there’s nothing in it at all. You’d better just 
forget about it. No use fretting needlessly, you know.” 

“Isn’t there ?”’ 

‘No. Look here, don’t feel sore about it.’”? His tone was very 
soothing. “‘If it’s upset you I’m sorry J mentioned it at all.”’ 

“Oh yeah ?” said Brager, and stormed angrily out of the room, 

He went back to his own office and sat there fuming unha&ppily 
until his rage with Levitch and his anxiety about Jack subsided enough 
to enable him to think out a reasonable next step. When he had done 
so he rang for Miss Gilroy to come in. He smiled as convincingly as 
he could and invited her to sit down. He was trying to look the part 
of the brisk, successful business man. 

‘It’s good about this new order from England, isn’t it?’’ he opened. 

“Yes, it’s splendid. I’m so glad.” 

“It’s only the beginning,’’ he went on, becoming a little more 
convincing in his act as he saw that she seemed to be genuinely 
interested and pleased. ‘‘Once our stuff gets on to the market orders 
will simply pour in, I reckon. Do you know anything about this 
English firm?’’ He consulted their letter-heading. “Greenberg & 
MacCormack, of Leeds ?” ra 


“No, I can’t say I have. But there are thousands of firms in 
England I’ve never heard of, I imagine.”’ 

“I guess that’s so. They sound a sensible bunch. It’ i do us a lot 
of good locally, too, getting this order. Put our stock up a bit. 
Between you and me, Miss Gilroy, things have been getting just a bit 
too slack for my liking lately. You may wonder,”’ he went on, trying 
to answer a suspicion that he thought might be in her mind, “‘why Mr. 
Levitch and I didn’t pull in our horns a bit when the business wasn’t 
doing too well, but I know this place and these people. They judge a 
lot by externals. Nothing succeeds like success, they say, so I suppose 
nothing fails like failure.” 

“TI suppose so,”’ she said, not entirely convinced. . 

“But you see we were justified. I feel that this’’—brandishing 
Greenberg & MacCormack’s letter—‘“‘is the turning-point. We ought 
to get it talked about in Jerusalem. Let people know that we're in the 
big stuff now.’ 

“JT don’t know that I can help much. I don’t know many 
people.”’ 

“You know quite a lot of useful people. These things soon spread. 
The more people that know the better.”” He wasn’t sure that he was 
putting it very well, and was glad that Levitch wasn’t there to criticize. 
_ But Miss Gilroy seemed to be taking it well, and he decided to go on 

a little more in the same strain to impress the idea upon her. ‘“‘It will 
help the business and everyone who works for it if the news gets 
around. Publicity pays nowadays.” 

“Yl certainly do what I can,’”’ she said, more from a desire not to 
be discourteous than with any conviction that she could do anything 
useful. 

“That’s the right spirit!’’ he said enthusiastically. “It’s fine to 
have such loyal enthusiastic employees.” 

There was a lull in the conversation, and thinking it was over she 
rose to go. He waved her back into her seat, cleared his throat 
nervously and said: ““There is just one other thing, by the way.” 

“Yes ?’”? she asked, and from his expression she had an idea what it 
was going to be. Because he was clearly nervous and unhappy she 
felt sorry for him and unreasonably guilty. She had not thought of 
the possibility of him mentioning her meeting with David, and she 
had no idea what to say. He did not immediately go on, and to help 
him she decided to risk it and ask: ‘“‘Was it about me and David 
meeting ?”’ 

He was at once clearly grateful to her for making so easy an opening 
which he had expected to be difficult. His face brightened ; he stopped 
fidgeting and said eagerly: ‘“Yes, it was. I believe you and he had 
tea together at the K.D. I’m glad you get on well together.” 

He stopped again, and she saw that it was going to be much 
pleasanter for both of them if she directed the conversation. She 

-realized at once the sort of things he was wanting to ask. 

“Tt was the first time either of us had ever been there,” she said. 

She made her voice sound as papers as possible. ‘“We just happened 


to meet, and I suggested that we should go there as I’d always wanted 
town 

“Did you like it?” 

“Oh yes, it’s a beautiful hotel. And what a lovely view across the 
valley to Zion and all these beautiful churches !”” 

“T hope David paid for the tea.”’ He smiled a little. 

“He wanted to, but I wouldn’t lethim. It was my idea going there, 
and I insisted on paying. I said he could pay next time.” 

“Oh yes.” 

‘““He’s a charming boy.’’ She was still being careful to make her 
tone as flat and chatty as possible. ‘“You must be very proud of him. 
He’s so intelligent and quick.’ 

“Yes, he is. He’s a bit of a firebrand in his way. I shouldn’t have 
thought you would have much in common to talk about.”’ 

She noticed the hint of anxiety creeping into his question. 

“Lots. About Jerusalem and Palestine—I really don’t know what. 
It’s wonderful how people can always find so much to talk about.” 

“And, of course, I suppose you talked about the firm ?” 

She looked up sharply, straight into his eyes, and saw the fear for a 
ae moment before he turned away and fumbled with the cigarette- 

OX. 

*T don’t think we did. Perhaps he asked how I was getting on and 
that sort of thing, but I don’t actually remember.”’ 

“T see.’” He was apparently inclined to believe her, and he looked 
instantly relieved. 

There was a pause, and she thought the interview was over, but 
Brager played for time by offering her a cigarette, which he had never 
done in the office before. 

“YT don’t smoke,”’ she said. 

“Yes, I'd forgotten. I’m sorry. Do you mind if I do? I’m 
smoking too much. But everybody who smokes does. Tell me— 
please don’t think I’m one of these fathers who wants to spy on every- 
thing his son does; he’s twenty years of age and well able to look 
after himself, but I’m just a little bit worried, I confess it quite frankly, 
about some of the people he mixes with. Some of them are—well, a 
bit wild politically. You know, theyget into trouble, and aie 
they’ll get him into it, too.” 

She could not see where this was taking them, and she was a bit 
worried. 

“So I was wondering exactly where it was you met, and at what 
time.”’ 

He saw her look of surprise and said quickly: “I guess you think 
it’s rude of me, but you can understand how I’m worried about him, 
Seaway when he’s running around the town instead of being in 
college.” 

She did not Know what was behind this, but in some way he was 
suspicious of their meeting. She did not know what to say, but having 
started with a lie, even a very small one, she had to stick to it, muth as 
she disliked doing so. 
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“Tt was about half past four, I think, and it was somewhere quite 
near where I live. I can’t exactly remember.” She was not convincing, 
and her confusion became obvious as she realized that he would almost 
certainly ask David the same question and almost certainly get a 
different answer. She sat still, holding her breath for a moment, 
wondering if he was going to go on pressing her. He looked glum for 
a moment, his eyebrows lowered, his mouth drooping. Then to her 
surprise he rose and with an air of geniality said: 

“Well, that’s fine that you and David are such friends. It’s good 
to know that he doesn’t spend all his time with his political pals.”’ 

She saw that the interview was over. He opened the door for her, 
smiling, and she went out, puzzled and uneasy. 


That Brager should be curious about the meeting between his son 
and Susan she could understand, but there had seemed to be more in 
his questioning than what he had claimed as paternal interest. He 
had obviously been worried in case they had been talking about the 
firm, but whether his anxiety was that she had been questioning 
David, or vice versa, she had no means of knowing. But that little 
interview, so distressing in its way, brought the balance of her in- 
decision heavily down on one side. No amount of sophistry now could 
blind her to the fact that there was something about the business that 
Brager did not want known. 

She reconstructed conversations she had had with Morgan, 
MacBrayne and Steel, raking in the embers at the back of her memory 
for any phrase or word, insignificant at the time, which might now 
shed a light on the sombre problem. In this she was unsuccessful, 
and as the days passed without further illumination she became 
gradually more depressed. 

She did not see David or hear from him. She had hoped that he 
would get in touch with her again—although it was not a very high 
hope—as she felt that it was impossible for her to try to approach him. 
Brager continued meantime to be polite, but there were no more 
friendly or pseudo-friendly conversations. 

Then one day the whole thing was blown wide open. 

Susan had been sitting in the office listlessly with little work to 
do. It was a warm day with the sweet smell of spring drifting in from 
the hills and filtering into offices and houses, at once soothing and 
stimulating. From the street outside came the sound of a band from 
some sort of procession. She went to the window and looked out, but 
the procession, whatever it was, had turned the corner into Ben 
Yehuda Street. Partly out of mild curiosity, partly because.she had 
nothing else to do, she went into Brager’s room (he and Levitch had 
gone out to some meeting) and out on to his balcony. 

The procession, which was already a third of the way up the street, 
was some sort of boy scouts’ parade. She watched it out of sight, 
then stood for a moment inhaling the air and looking down on the 
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multi-coloured pattern of Zion Square. The door to the balcony was 
open, and a curtain on the inside hung almost still. She was just 
turning to go back in again when she realized that Brager and Levitch 
had come into the room. 

Her first and natural instinct was to walk in on them, explaining 
what she had been doing, and offering a formal little apology for 
having butted in. That in the normal way would have been enough, 
for there was no impropriety in being on the balcony of Brager’s room. 
Two things made her hesitate—the first an impulse to eavesdrop in 
case she could get a hint of what was going on; the second was the 
fact that Brager and Levitch began to quarrel in a loud voice as they 
came into the room, a circumstance which would have made her 
intrusion a little embarrassing. In the moment while she hesitated 
she was lost. Once she began to overhear what they were saying she 
had to hear it out. 

She stood near to the curtain at the open door, hidden from them 
but able to hear almost every word they said. She was trembling, 
and her heart pumped furiously. Her mind was a confusion of 
excitement and apprehension. She was doing something that would 
normally have been repulsive to her—eavesdropping—and she was 
listening to a conversation that became more incredible with every 
word she heard. It was not entirely comprehensible, but the 
conclusion was irresistible. 

The door was slammed as Brager and Levitch came in. Brager 
sat down at the desk, a yard or two only from where she was hiding, 
and Levitch was apparently standing beside him at the desk. 

“You didn’t tell me you were going to send anyone to Egypt,”’ 
Brager was saying in a voice of mixed anger and peevishness. 

“J did tell you. I told you it was safe now, and that we’d have to 
get the business going again.” 

“You said you were thinking about it. You didn’t say you were 
going to do it. I didn’t agree. I told you I thought it was dangerous 
still. I wish you’d remember, Oscar, that we are partners, and that 
Y’ve got some say in how the business is to be run.”’ 

“If I paid attention to everything you said we’d never get anywhere. 
You’ve lost your nerve, Jack, that’s what’s wrong with you.”’ 

“J haven’t. But I’ve still got some sense left. You’re just running 
your head right into the noose.”’ 

“Oh shut up, Jack, and listen to me for a minute.’’ Of the two, 
Levitch had his temper better under control, and he became more 
conciliatory. “I told you my reasons for thinking it was safe to try 
a run at the moment. I needn’t go over them again. But do you 
realize that the price of hashish in Egypt now has gone up to £150 a kilo. 
Just think of that! We've still got stocks we paid only £20 for.’’ 

“T know, it’s a nice profit, but that isn teverything. . ..” Brager 
was pathetically wavering. “The risk’ 

“T know there’s a risk. There’s always been a risk, but it’s no 
more now than it’s ever been. I’m prepared to gamble on Mr. E 
getting through without being examined at all. He knows the ropes 
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if anyone does. For the last week they haven’t been stopping anyone. 
Let’s get him off before they start again. That’s my idea. I’ve seen 
Mr. E. and he’s prepared to go.’ 

“Oh. He hasn’t left yet?” 

“No, but he’s prepared to leave as soon as I give him the word. 
J didn’t want to do that till I’d got your O.K.” 

He made the last sentence as smoothly friendly as he could. It 
had an effect on Brager, for he said, in a calmer voice: ‘“Well, I’m glad 
you admit that I should be consulted.”’ 

“Of course, of course, I wouldn’t think of doing it without letting 
you know.” He didn’t wait for further comment, but went on quickly : 
“Think of it—he’s going to take five kilos of hashish. Five kilos— 
that’ll bring us in £750. Even after allowing for Mr. E.’s commission, 
that’s a good profit. Doesn’t the thought of that make you change 
your mind, Jack ?”’ 

“Yes’—_doubtfully. “But if he’s caught . 

“Well, then he’s caught and that’s the end of a But don’t worry, 
he won’t be caught. I’ve got a hunch that it’ll be all right.”’ 

“TY hope so,”’ said Brager, the fight gone out of him. 

“T knew you’d agree. So J’ll get on to Mr. E. and get him off as 
soon as possible.”’ 

Levitch then went towards the door. Just before he went out he 
said alguns else in a quieter voice which Susan could not altogether 
catch. 

erase right.,... « Don't wotry,old-boy.... ..” 

The door shut. For a moment she was dazed with excitement at 
what she’d heard, then the danger of her own position became so real 
that she had to clutch on to the edge of the balcony to keep herself 
from collapsing. 

How was she to get back? That was the first problem, and until she 
had solved that she could not think of the other problems that were 
waiting to press on her mind. Brager might sit in his room for an 
hour ; the other clerks would notice her absence and wonder what had 
happened ; maybe they had noticed that she had gone on to the balcony 
and would tell Brager or Levitch if they asked where she was; maybe 
Brager would come out on to the balcony himself. 

As she stood there trembling she heard a sound that increased 
her tension. Another band was approaching along the Jaffa road 
towards Zion Square. (There was probably some sort of rally or 
something going on.) The band drew nearer; surely Brager would 
do what almost anyone would do in the circumstances—come out on 
to the balcony to see what it was ? 

Instinctively but uselessly she pushed herself against the wall as 
far away from the door as possible. She heard him getting up from 
the chair. Her heart stopped for a moment, then beat faster still as 
she waited for him to appear. But he didn’t. Instead he walked 
restlessly about the rocm for a moment. Then she heard the door | 
opening and shutting. She came nearer to the window, drew the 
curtain aside and looked in. ee was empty. 


She stepped inside, ran across the room on tip-toe and let herself 
out. What now? She hesitated fora moment. There was no one 
in sight, and two doors away was the lavatory. She went to it, looked 
in and saw that it was empty, slammed the door ostentatiously and 
walked back to the outer office as calmly as she could. 

One of the typists, Eppie, looked up and said : ‘“You’ve been away 
a long time.”’ 

“Have 1? I didn’t notice. I’m not feeling well.” 

The girl looked at her, a trifle oddly, and said : ‘‘I must say you do 
look a bit flushed.”’ 

‘“A headache.’’ She passed a hand over her forehead. ‘“‘I think 
I’ll take a couple of aspirins.”’ 

“T thought you’d gone out on to the balcony to watch the pro- 
cession.”’ 

“Procession? I didn’t know——’”’ She changed her mind and 
said instead : ‘‘Oh yes, I heard the music. Was it a procession ?’’ 

“TI was going to have a look at it myself from J.B.’s balcony but he 
came back.”’ 

“Oh, he’s back. Where is he? Is he in his room now?’’ 

“No, he’s gone into Mr. Levitch’s room. It strikes me they’re 
having a row about something.” Eppie looked at her thoughtfully 
for a moment, and then went back to her ledger. 


What was she to do? Susan went back to the pension for lunch, 
hurried through a meal hardly knowing what she was eating, then 
went and lay on her bed and tried to sort out the ideas that were 
throbbing through her head. She must tell somebody. That was 
clear enough. She had no longer any divided sense of loyalty. Brager 
and Levitch were doing something criminal and wicked, something 
of which she disapproved with all her heart and intellect, and it was 
her plain duty to stop it. She had no longer any obligation to the firm, 
for obviously she must shake herself free from this contamination as 
swiftly as possible. 

David? Yes, that was difficult, but even in his case her sense 
of what was right would have triumphed over any feeling she hadvabout _ 
hurting him. But she was not going to hurt him. He himself hated 
what his father was doing—he had made that clear enough in the 
conversation in the King David Hotel. If his father were stopped from 
carrying on his nefarious trade, although it might be a temporary set- 
back for him, in the end it could only be to his benefit. It did not take 
her.long to convince herself of that. 

But again the difficulty—whom to tell? 

Should she go to Brager himself, tell him what she had heard and 
appeal to his better nature to stop his activities? It was a proposal 
‘she quickly rejected. Even if Brager responded to the appeal, and that 
was unlikely enough, would she have any success with Levitch? She 
thought of his crafty eyes, his hard cynical mouth and his air ef sly 
cunning, and knew that the answer as no. 
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She thought for half an hour more. Then she sprang from bed, 
her mind made up. She looked at herself in the mirror, dabbed powder 
on her flushed cheeks, patted her hair into place a little, put on a plain 
felt hat and a light tweed coat and went hurriedly out of the hotel. 
When she reached the Russian compound she went ahead quickly to 
the C.I.D. offices, fearful to hesitate in case her resolution left her. 

“Mr. Steel,’ she asked nervously. 

A policeman looked up and said: “I doubt if he’s in. If you give 
me your name I’Il see.”’ 

“Miss Gilroy.” 

The policeman looked at her and asked: ‘‘Is he expecting you?” 

“No. But I think he’ll see me.’’ 

“All right. Wait a minute, please.’’ 

He came back shortly and said: ‘‘He’s in, and says will you come 
along this way, please.’’ 

She followed him along the corridor and upstairs to a small room 
where Steel sat at a desk. When the policeman had shown her in and 
retired, Steel, seeing that she was nervous, said: ‘“How nice of you to 
call! It’s not anything serious that’s brought you here, I hope?”’ 

“Yes, in a way it is.” She fumbled with her old tapestry hand- 
bag, dropped it, picked it up. “I don’t know if you’re the right 
person to come to, but I think you are. That day we met at the Vienna 
Café—TI’ ve been thinking about it—I think you will be interested. .. .”’ 

He watched her, with a tiny smile, and when she hesitated again 
he suggested : “Is it about Brager & Levitch ?” 

She snatched at the opening. 

““Yes, yes, it is,’ and began to pour out the story. 

When she had finished, he said: ‘You did right to come to me. 
I’m very glad you did.”’ 

“Oh, thank you. I’m very much relieved. Now I’m finished with 
itall. Ishan’t go back again. I’llsend them a note saying I’ve stopped 
working for them. That’s the easiest way.”’ 

“No.”? He spoke quite gently. “I’d rather you didn’t. You've 
helped us a great deal. I want you to help usa little bit more. Go back 
to the business as if nothing had happened. Keep your ears and eyes 
open. Find out all that you can .. .”’ 

“No, no, I couldn’t do it. It would make me a spy. I hate the 
idea.” 

“Please, Miss Gilroy.’’ He was very persuasive. ‘“‘You will be 
doing a great public service. I’m sure that if you think it over you will 
realize that it is a duty. I know it isn’t easy for you, but you can be of 
great service to us in helping to put down this horrible traffic. You do 
want to see it stopped, don’t you?’’ 

“Yes, of course.’’ She was hesitant and unhappy. 

“Well, think it over. It’s all been a shock to you. I don’t want 
to rush you into it. Think it over. If I may I’ll come to your boarding- 
_ house tonight and see you—no, that won’t do. Come to my digs—it’s 
not far from here, at 49 St. Paul’s Road. Come about six o’clock if 
you can. I’ve got a very nice ha who'll give us tea.”’ 
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“Yes, ’llcome. ButI can’t promise... 
“Of course not. Just think it over.” 
“Very well,’’ she said miserably. 


CHAPTER XVI 


STEEL WAS REPORTING THE CONVERSATION WITH MISS GILROY TO THE 
Chief of Police. 

““Of course, it confirms exactly what we’ve been thinking.”’ 

“Or what you had been thinking,’’ the Chief suggested. 

“No, sir, I hadn’t changed my mind. The fact that our searches 
were getting us nowhere didn’t suggest that any of, our theories were 
wrong. It only suggested that the gang had got the wind up and were 
lying low for a bit. Our obvious plan was to play them at their own 
game.” 

“How doe > 

“By stopping the searches and so leading them to think that we’d 
given up bothering. There was a risk in the scheme in that all the 
time we were laying off they might have been carrying the stuff. How- 
ever, it seems that they weren’t. At least, according to Miss Gilroy.” 

“This Miss Gilroy.” The Chief was a quiet, mild-mannered man 
with a soft voice. ‘“‘Are you quite sure about her?’ He tapped a 
paper on his desk. ‘This report doesn’t suggest that she’s a very well- 
balanced person. You know why she came to Palestine. She is 
clearly a hysterical type and almost certainly liable to delusions.’’ 

“YT don’t think so at all, sir.”’ 

The Chief smiled very gently. 

“I’ve had a lot of experience of women of this type. One does in 
the police, you know. She’s the same type that accuses men of 
assaulting them in trains and all that sort of thing. Women of that 
age who’ve led the kind of rather cloistered life that she’s aie are 
extremely prone to imagine all sorts of;things.” 

“J shouldn’t say she’s a hysterical‘type at all,” Steel said, See 
heatedly. “She struck me as being a very sensible, level-headed 
woman.”’ d 

“Quite.”” The Chief was very soothing and polite. ‘“That’s quite 
in keeping. I’ve had experience of women who have told stories that 
have eventually turned out to be quite untrue. They were very 
persuasive. Look at the fact of this woman, her age, her past history, 
the reason for her coming here. Does that suggest sensible level- 
headed woman to you? Frankly, it doesn’t to me.’’ 

Steel was a little annoyed. 

“T know all that, sir. But I’ve seen the woman, and I’m impressed 
by her story. Would you like to see her yourself? I think yeu; would 
change your mind,”’ 
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“¥ probably should.’ Again the conciliatory little smile. ‘‘There- 
fore it’s better that I shouldn’t. I want to consider the facts without 
any personal bias. Mind you,”’ he added, “I’m not saying that you’re 
wrong. I’m only striking a note of warning.” 

a lesceaSifem 

Steel was just a little bit hurt, and the Chief said : ‘Assuming that 
your Miss Gilroy is speaking the truth—let us assume it for the 
moment—what next ?”’ 

“Well.” It took a moment for Steel to get back to his earlier 
enthusiasm. “All right, sir, assume that what I’ve been told is true, 
no matter how absurd it sounds. We’re on to something bigger than 
we knew before—that there is one special carrier employed by Brager 
and Levitch, and that he’s referred to as Mr. E.”’ 

“Yes ?”’—encouragingly. 

“Furthermore, that Mr. E. is about to make another journey, 
and that he’s going to carry a big load. It should be easy for us to 
catch Mr. E.”’ 

“Easy oe ‘ 

“Yes, sir, easy. At least, not too difficult. I thought at first that 
we should try to find out who Mr. E. was. I thought of all sorts of 
things. The most obvious one was that it was Engels, the chairman of 
the firm. But I ruled him out for various reasons, the main one being 
that he is a man of unquestioned integrity. Then, he hasn’t been out 
of Palestine that we know of for four years. Then I looked through the 
names of every man with a name beginning with E who had travelled 
from Palestine to Egypt in the past twelve months.” 

He produced a sheet of paper from his pocket. 

“Quite a lengthy list,’’ said the Chief. 

“Yes. There are quite a lot of travellers in the course of the year, 
and a lot of people whose names begin with E.”’ He recited : ‘“‘Eagle- 
ston, Edmonds, Edwards, Elias (quite a lot of them), Emmanuel, 
Ephraim, Ezra ... There were too many to pick one out as the 
likely person. Then I had another idea.” 

“T think I was just coming to the same one.”’ 

“Oh?’’ He was a little damped. 

“Great minds,”’ said the Chief. 

“That Mr. E. might be a way of indicating an Englishman. Mister 
England, Mister English, something like that. Was that what you 
were going to suggest, sir?”’ 

“Yes, it was.” 

“What do you think ?’’ 

“It confirms some ideas we had in our mind before, doesn’t 
7?” 

“Exactly, it fits in with so many things. Anyway, I suggest we bank 
onit. We'll put ona general search again, but with so many travellers 
going through every day by train and car and ’plane we can’t search 
everybody as thoroughly as we’d like. We’ve got to concentrate on a 
small group for the next week or so, and I suggest that we concentrate 
on the British travellers. As it es there appear to be very few 
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travelling to Egypt at the moment, probably because it’s Easter, and 
most people like to stay here for the ceremonies.”’ 

“Any idea so far who is going ?”’ 

“TI know about half a dozen. As I said before, sir, no one is above 
suspicion.’’ 

“‘T think, if I remember rightly, you even included me.”’ 

‘**‘No, sir, you were one of the few exemptions.” 

“Good. Anyway, I’m not going to Egypt this week.” 

‘“‘That’s considerate of you, sir.” He was quite happy again. 
“Of these half dozen, three are people who seldom travel and are, 
therefore, less likely to be the man we’re looking for, since Levitch’s 
conversation suggested that the man was someone who had been 
many times. Miss Gilroy quoted Levitch as saying that the man knew 
the ropes, or some such phrase.”’ 

“The three others?’? He was keenly interested now, but in an 
academic way. He was still clearly not convinced. 

“They are all people who travel about a good deal—Father O’Leary, 
MacBrayne and Morgan.” 

“Oh !”? He thought for a moment, although Steel could not deduce 
what he was thinking. ‘‘And what’s taking them abroad this time?” 

“O’Leary is going to preach the Easter Sunday sermon in St. 
Joseph’s in Cairo. He goes to preach in Cairo a good deal. Mac- 
Brayne is going to Alexandria for the week-end. He’s booked a room 
at the Cecil Hotel. He invariably goes to Egypt for the holiday 
week-ends. Morgan is going by car to tour in the Canal Zone.”’ 

““Nothing particularly suspicious in any of those activities ?”” 

“No, I don’t say there is. But if we’ve got to look anywhere for 
Mr. E. we might as well look among those three.” 

“O’Leary, MacBrayne and Morgan,’ the Chief mused. “An 
Irishman, a Scotsman and a Welshman. If one of those agreed to be 
called Mister English he had to swallow a bit of pride.”’ 

“I’m not saying it is one of these,’ Steel warned. “I may be 
absolutely wrong. But it’s worth trying—in fact, it’s about the only 
thing we can try.” 

“We'll see,”’ said the Chief. 
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Susan went to the office next day with heavy steps. She had slept 
badly, which was not surprising, and had awakened feeling unhappy 
and unwell. To be a spy, or a sneak, was distasteful to her, and the 
sudden change from the pleasant but rather humdrum existence she 
had been living, with its small and trivial excitements, to this atmo- 
sphere of crime and corruption, frightened her. Her fear was mainly 
mental, but when she thought of Levitch, with his cruel eyes and his 
crafty manner, it was physical too. 

She had taken an aspirin after breakfast, dabbed her forehead with 
eau-de-Cologne, and put on an extra dab or two of Rachet powder, 
but she was frightened, when she pines at the office, that thé other 
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clerks would notice her highly strung state and comment on it. Eppie, 


_ the girl who had spoken to her the previous day on her return from 
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the balcony, began the day badly for Susan by saying: ‘‘I must say you 
don’t look well. You look as if you were sickening for something. 
I'd go home if I were you, and if you don’t feel any better I’d see a 
doctor. The man you should see is Dr. Goldenberg. He’ Sa real 
genius. An aunt of mine went to him, and do you know . . 

“T’ll be all right,’ said Susan, forcing herself to be bright. “It’s 
just a headache. I get them from time to time. Anyway, I’d go to 
Dr. Teller.’’ She took the cover from her typewriter and began with 
the automatic habit of years to dust the keys with a small brush. 

“Perhaps you’re right.’ Eppie, thinking of Susan’s age, was 
sympathetic. ‘‘Still, I’d take things easy for a bit if I were you.” 

“*Thank you, dear, it’s nice of you to suggest that. But I’m sure I’ll 
be all right soon.”’ 

She started on a Jetter, but the copy was full of mistakes. She 
tore it up and began again. Instead of typing automatically, she had 
to go slowly, looking down at the keys. 

It was a long and trying day. She thought constantly of Steel’s 
advice : ““Keep your ears and eyes open. Find out all that you can....” 

She was doing that, but she learned nothing. It was an ordinary 
day, like a score of others that had gone before. Nothing new 
happened, no opportunity presented itself to learn anything that would 
be of value to Steel. She began to regret the promise she had given to 
him. She had done her duty when she went to his office and told him 
what she had overheard. To go to the meeting at his lodgings had 
been a mistake. In that room, when he had laid on all his powers of 
persuasion, she was not capable of resisting. She had promised to do 
what he asked because he had persuaded her that it was duty, and 
once she had given her promise she could not go back on it. 

Yet, as she had left his rooms and walked slowly down the hill 
towards Mamilla Road, she had regretted the impulse, not because her 
sense of duty was any less, but because the task seemed too formidable, 
too dangerous for her. 

Brager asked her in and gave her one or two letters to dictate. He 
was polite enough, but not noticeably friendly. Levitch slipped in and 
out of his room with a sour word of greeting to the staff in the outer 
office. The day came to an end without a single word having been 
said that added to her knowledge of the underground activities. 

Two or three days passed in the same way. On the Saturday after 
Easter she took the morning off to go to the ceremony of the Holy 
Fire in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, for which O’Leary had sent 
her a ticket before he had left for Cairo. It was a strange ceremony, 
barbaric and splendid, but the overcrowding in the church, the pushing 
and jostling and the excessive air of theatricality, made it all very 
unspiritual for her. It was a good show, but the final miracle of the 


_ flame bursting from the sepulchre itself was as fascinating, but no more 


moving, than a trick by Maskelyne and Devant. 
She had thought that the ceremony might restore her shattered 
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nerves. Instead, as she pushed her way out of the church after the 
ceremony through a crowd of hawkers of holy relics, candles, postcard 
views of the Holy Places and certificates containing a signed assurance 
by some patriarch or other that the purchaser had actually visited the 
most sacred site in all Christendom, she merely felt tired. 

Sunday and Monday were holidays for her, for although Engels, 
Brager & Levitch naturally observed the Jewish holidays, Brager 
had suggested to her, in quite a considerate way, that she might like to 
have the Christian holidays. 

‘“‘That’s very nice of you,”’ she had said. 

“T can’t expect you to work at Easter,’’ he said, and smiled as he 
added: ‘“‘You’re going to score, for we’ll be closed next week at the 
‘Passover and there won’t be much point in coming to the office and 
working by yourself. So you’ll really get a double holiday.” 

She had protested feebly, but Brager pointed out that there wouldn’t 
be much work, anyway, on the holiday week, and she needn’t let it 
weigh on her conscience. 

But the holiday was not proving very exciting. If O’Leary had 
been in Jerusalem she would have gone to a Roman Catholic church, 
but she did not like to go on her own. Instead, she went with Mrs. 
Phillip to St. George’s Cathedral. After the hectic, almost hysterical, 
pageantry of the previous day’s:ceremony in the Holy Sepulchre, the 
service seemed cold and impersonal. In the evening she thought of 
trying St. Andrew’s Church of Scotland, but at the last minute she 
changed her mind and went instead to the Eden Cinema, where she saw 
a dull comic film that made her feel very depressed. 

Monday was worse. With Morgan and MacBrayne still away and 
Dr. Teller busy on a-case, there was no prospect of bridge, unless 
with a strange couple, and there was no one in the Hospice that she 
and Mrs. Phillip particularly wanted to play with. Rather to their 
surprise, MacBrayne appeared after dinner. 

He walked round the lounge, greeting the guests and asking them 
how they had enjoyed the holiday, but his manner was noticeably 
strained. 

“TY didn’t expect you back so soon,” Susan said. ‘It was hardly 
worth while going to Alexandria for such a short time, was it ®” 

“No, it wasn’t.””> He played nervously with the ribbon of his 
monocle or stroked his loose moustache. “But everything went wrong. 
I found the silly fools hadn’t kept my usual room at the hotel, and, 
instead, I was given a horrible little room at the back of the house, 
but horrible !’’ There was a pathetic flicker in his pale eyes. ‘“Then 
every other place was quite full up, really quite full. So I thought I 
might as well come back to the comfort of my own home and the 
pleasure of the company,”’ with a sickly smile, ‘tof my own friends. 
So back I came.” 

“You’re not looking well,’’ Susan said. 

He put in his monocle and looked at her studiously for a moment. 

“And neither are you,” he said. al“ 
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Steel had told her she could see him at any time she wanted to. 
The procedure was for her to leave a note at his lodgings saying that 
she would call again at a certain time, and whatever that time was he 
would be there to receive her. But she felt there was no point in going 
to see him unless she had some specific news. And she had no specific 
news— only a suspicion that was still dim at the back of her mind. 

Tuesday had not progressed far at the office before she. realized 
that there was something unusual in the air. 

Levitch came striding into the office looking furiously angry and 
snapped : “‘Is Mr. Brager in?’’ 

*‘No, he’s not in yet,’’ Eppie said. 

“All right. Let me know as soon as he comes in.’’ And he went 
in to his own room and slammed the door. 

‘“‘What’s biting him?’’ somebody said, or words to that effect. . 

And Susan wondered, too. The words had had no great sig- 
nificance, but the way in which he said them and his general air of 
excited urgency, so unlike his usual manner of smooth cunning, 
indicated that there was something wrong. Never before had she seen 
Levitch betraying emotion like that. 

She felt she was on the verge of a discovery, and yet how was she 
to make it? Her heart beat faster as ideas came into her mind. She 
locked at her watch. It was five minutes to ten, just about the time 
that Brager invariably arrived at the office. She stood up. The other 
men and girls in the outer office were chatting in Hebrew about some 
bit of local gossip and paying no attention to her. 

She said: “I’ve still got my headache. A breath of air...’ She 
picked up her handbag. 

“T’m sorry,’’ Eppie said, and then turned back to her conversation. 

Susan walked out of the outer office. One way led to the street 
door, another to the lavatory and Brager’s room. She looked round 
and was satisfied that no one was paying any attention to her. Quickly 
she walked to Brager’s room, went in, and out on to the balcony. She 
was terribly nervous, but once she got used to the sensation of having 
done something incredibly bold her self-assurance began to creep 
back. She was wondering how long she could wait before her absence 
became noticeable. Quite a long time time, she decided, for even if 
the others did notice it they would probably assume that she had gone 
out to the street. At the worst, if she was discovered, she could 
recall her remark about getting a breath of air and explain that was why 
she had come to the balcony. 

A few minutes later she heard Brager coming in. He shut the door 
and went to his desk and lit a cigarette. A moment later the door 
opened again, and Levitch came in. 

‘‘Jack,”’ he said at once, “‘something’s gone wrong with the plan.” 

““Oh,”’ said Brager dully. ; 

“Mister E. The damned fool !’? His voice was savage. 

““What’s happened? He’s been caught—he’s told the police?” 
Brager’s voice was fraught with fear. 
“No. We're safe enough. pe ies no need to get panicky.” 


‘“‘Panicky ! I like that !’’ Brager stormed. ‘‘You come in here with 
your hair standing on end shouting out that something’s gone wrong, 
and then you accuse me of being panicky !” 

“Don’t get excited,”’ said Levitch. ‘‘Just listen first.”’ 

Brager was spluttering with emotion, partly fear, partly anger. 

“I’m not excited. It’s you that’s excited. Just try to calm down 
and tell me what in hell it is that’s getting you.”’ 

There was a slight pause while, she guessed, Levitch lit a cigarette - 
and smoked it for a moment or two. 

“Mr. E. went off all right with the stuff, hundreds of pounds’ worth 
of it, just as I told you. I saw him at my house before he left to catch 
the train. He was jumpy and nervous, and said that this was the last 
trip he was going to make, as it was getting too dangerous. He said 
spies were following all the time.”’ 

‘*And were they ?’’ 

‘*Hell, no, it was just nerves. Even then he tried to back out, but 
I told him politely that he couldn’t. I said: ‘I’ll tell you when it’s 
time for you to get out, Mr. E.’’’ 

“‘Was that wise?’’ Brager asked tentatively. ‘‘I mean, he wouldn’t 
be much use to us if he’d lost his nerve. He’d be likely to break down 
and spill the whole thing.” 

“Yes, I thought of that. But this time it was too late for him to 
draw back. I’d told Cairo the stuff was on its way, and we’ve never 
let them down when we’ve made a definite promise. I told him it was 
quite safe, and that the police had laid off searching for the time being. 
I talked him round. He wasn’t altogether happy, but he was prepared 
to go through with it. To encourage him I even agreed that after he’d 
done this trip he could lay off if he wanted to.’ 

Brager could not resist a little sigh of relief. 

“You were right there, Oscar. It would be too dangerous to use 
him any more if he’s in that state.” 

‘*Might have been, but if the circumstances had been favourable 
we'd have had to use him again.’ 

“Tt’s a risk.” 

*‘Would have been,”’ said Levitch with heavy sarcasm. “It would 
have been a risk. It may not have escaped your notice that we’ve got 
to take risks in this business.”’ 

SSICKTIOW as OU aout ac 

“But.” He stopped dramatically., “After what’s happengd I’ve 
changed my mind. I think he is finished.” 

“‘What did happen? I wish you’d tell me instead of going on about 
what Mr. E. thinks. I want to know what he did.”’ 

This was Levitch’s favourite role, one in which he had played 
opposite to Brager so often that the business was perfect. 

“‘Y’m coming to that. The story must be told properly. I wants to 
give you the whole facts, not a garbled version. 

“Well, get on with it, Oscar.’’ Brager was forced to be a little more 
conciliatory. 


‘For the first part of the journey all went well. Mr. E. was sharing 
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a first-class carriage with three other men. He did not know any of 
them. During the day he went into the corridor and there he met 
somebody he knew. Somebody we know, too.”’ 

He stopped for effect, and Brager was forced to ask : ‘“Who?”’ 

“Mr. Ahmed M. from Cairo.”’ 

“T didn’t know they knew each other.”’ 

‘Neither did I. That’s something we’ve got to go into some time. 
For the moment all that matters is that they did know each other. In 
a way it’s not surprising, since they’ve both been in the same business. 
There may be things that even we don’t know about.” 

““You mean Mr. E. may have had other strings to his bow?” 

*“Tt’s possible. But we'll leave that consideration aside for the 
moment. The point is that in the train he met another of our friends, 
a A. M., and Mr. A. M. told him something that worried him quite 
a lot.” 

Levitch stopped to light another cigarette. 

“It’s hot in this room,” he said. 

“T’ve got the window open,” Brager pointed out. 

‘*That’s where you go wrong. I’ve told you often. The sun strikes 
right on this room. When the sun is hot you should shut the window 
and keep the heat out instead of letting it in.” 

“It’s not so hot as all that,”’ Brager said. 

There was another pause while Levitch apparently decided whether 
he would close the window. The pause was ended mercifully by 
Brager prompting: ‘“‘But what did A. M. tell him?’’ 

Levitch abandoned the idea of shutting the window and sat down 
in a chair beside Brager’s desk, a yard from the open window. <A 
faint breeze came down from the hill and ruffled the curtain. 

“Mr. A. M. told him that he had just heard from a source in the 
Egyptian police that they were about to start up searches again. He 
gave a very circumstantial story. He said the police had stopped for 
a time to give the carriers more confidence, and then they were going 
to pounce. He said he had heard that every English traveller on the 
train was going to be searched—every English traveller.”’ 

at @ pe 39 

“Yes, oh. I don’t know whether the story was true or not. 
Perhaps it was, although I didn’t give the police credit for that amount 
of subtlety. The point was that Mr. E. believed it was true. In the 
state he was in I suppose that was inevitable. He went back to his 
compartment in a high state of tension.” 

“Tm not surprised.” 

“No, it was not surprising. I didn’t foresee this happening. I 
couldn’t possibly have foreseen it.”’ 

**There’s no need to blame yourself too much, Oscar,’ said 
Brager, eagerly snatching at the chance of making a score, even a small 
one. 

Levitch ignored the remark and went on: ‘“‘Mr. E.’s only idea then 
was to get rid of the stuff. In addition to the big case containing 
the hashish he had a‘smaller case with him. If he had had only one 
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case with him and disposed of it, the fact that he arrived at the control 
post without luggage on a journey from Palestine to Egypt would have 
been suspicious. In the second case he had thoughtfully put a few 
personal odds and ends such as pyjamas and a toothbrush.”’ 

Levitch let him think this over. 

“Just in case?’ Brager said at last. 

“Tt looks like it. Just in case, as you say. He was yellow from the 
start. The problem, however, was how to dispose of the bigger case 
once he had definitely made up his mind to do so. With three other 
men in the compartment it was not going to be easy. It took him a 
long time to think that one out. Can you think of a way?” 

“Off hand, no.” A 

“Neither could he. There seemed to be no way, and he became 
almost petrified with fear. At last a chance was given to him, not a 
very good one, but, convinced that he was in great danger, he had te 
take it. The other men began to play bridge. They asked him to join, 
but he said he didn’t play and they played cut-throat. Very soon they 
were absorbed in their game, and paying little attention to him. He 
said, quite casually: ‘‘I think I’ll go along to the toilet and have a 
wash.’’ He got down his suit-case from the rack and went out of the 
compartment with it. He went into the lavatory and locked the door. 
The window was small, and he could only just get the suit-case 
through. Still, he gotit through. Then he shut the window. He was 
too terrified to look out and see where the case had landed or if anyone 
had seen him throwing it.” 

‘*Foolish.”’ 

‘*Yes, but understandable. He went back to his compartment. 
He waited outside the door, looking in through the window till they 
were particularly absorbed in a hand. They did not look up as he 
entered. He sat down and picked up his book. No one paid any 
attention to him.” 

‘*Then I suppose,” said Brager, ““when they got to Kantara there 
was no search at all?” 

*‘No. That’s the gem of the whole story. Mr. E. was right. There 
was a search. The most thorough search he had ever experienced. 
He was taken off the train and into an examining room and gone 
through with a fine comb. They opened the linings of his clothes, 
they split open his shoes and looked inside the heels. The small suit- 
case was almost torn to bits. They.did everything they cotitd think 
of—and then they apologized for the trouble they had caused him 
and took him back to his compartment. He pretended to be angry, 
but his relief must have been so great that I don’t suppose his pretence 
was very successful.”” 

‘“*Funny they didn’t think of asking the other people in the compart- 
ment if that was all the luggage he had.”’ 

“Even if they had thought of it, what would the answer have been? 
Put yourself in the place of the other passengers. When you're 
travelling, do you ever notice what baggage the other travellers have? 
I should say, almost never. Anyway, they didn’t think of it.”’ 
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It was quite a time before Brager could think of anything to say. 
Then he asked: “And what happened to the case? Supposing it’s 
found—they may be able to trace it back to him.”’ 

‘IT don’t think it will be found. It was dropped during the desert 
crossing, and some Beduin probably picked it up. What would he - 
do with a windfall like that? Would he give it to the police? Not 
likely. Jack, the sad feature of the whole thing is that somebody else 
has made our profit. Just think that over.”’ 

He suddenly rose and made for the door. 

‘*Here, just a minute,”’ Brager protested, but Levitch went out. 
Brager followed him, muttering: ‘‘But there are still a lot of things I 
want to ask. 2 

Susan came in at once. She tiptoed across the room. When she 
reached the corridor she stood for a moment to steady herself. Brager 
had followed Levitch into his room and shut the door. Susan went 
back to her desk and sat down. 

‘T think the breath of air did me good,”’ she managed to force her- 
self to say. 

‘“‘That’s good,”’ said Eppie without interest. 


CHAPTER XVII 


WHEN SHE LEFT THE OFFICE SHE WENT TO STEEL’S LODGINGS AND 
was told by the landlady that he had gone to Haifa for the day and 
would not be back until late in the evening. 

She went back to the office in the afternoon, nervous and fretful. 
Eppie said : ‘“‘There’s something the matter with Brager.”’ 

“What something ?’’ Susan asked. 

“TI don’t know exactly. He seems worried and kind of depressed. 
Maybe it’s because David is ill.” 

She was so obsessed by the discovery that Brager’s condition was 
becoming apparent even to (presumably) careless observers that for 
a second the meaning of the second part of the sentence escaped her. 
Then when she became conscious of it she asked, with a cold stab of 
fear : “‘David ill? I didn’t know.” 

“T don’t suppose it’s anything much. He’s been in bed for a day 
or two with a temperature, but you know the way J.B. fusses over that 
boy. Spoils him, if you ask me.” 

The news was both disturbing and welcome—welcome because it 
explained why David had disappeared from the scene. She liked to 
think that if it hadn’t been for the illness David would have got in 
touch with her again. It was the kind of tenuous hope that did not 
stand much critical analysis. 

“T rather like David,” Eppie chattered on. “Don’t you? He’sa 
bit silly, but quite attractive I think.” 

“Yes, he is rather,’ said Susan very cautiously. 
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“J don’t think he likes girls much. I don’t think he cares for 
anything but politics.” | 

The conversation dwindled and died. Eppie, with her own) 
thoughts, went back to her ledger. Susan thought for half an hour, 
then went into Brager’ s room and said: “‘I hear David’s ill. I hope it 
isn’t anything serious.’ 

He looked up and said in a vague way: ‘‘No, it’s nothing much. 
He’s been running a fever for a day or two. The doctor says it isn’t 
malaria or anything. It’s just a chill. He’s run down. He’s been 
worrying a lot lately.” 

“What about ?’’ 

He made a despairing gesture. 

“*T don’t know. All sorts of things.”’ 

He was so obviously unhappy that she felt sane eoninhty sorry for 
him. 

“I hope he’ll be all right soon.” 

“Thank you.’ He was still preoccupied and only automatically 
civil. ‘‘T’ll tell him you were asking for him.”’ 

She swallowed and said: “I was wondering if I could call and see 
him.” 

He suddenly became fully conscious of the conversation and said, 
embarrassed a little: ‘““Well, Idon’t know. Rose—my wife—she might 
not like it—I mean she’s a bit put about having an invalid in the 
house.”’ 

Now she had taken the most difficult step she had courage to go 
on. She said: 

**T wouldn’t be any'trouble. I’d just like to drop in for a minute to 
have a chat. He’s such an interesting boy. I like talking to him.”’ 

“‘He’s intelligent all right.”’ Against her frontal attaek he hadn’t 
much defence, and he had to give way. ‘‘Well, I guess if you like to 
look in for a minute or two round about tea-time it wouldn’t do any 
harm.’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Brager. You'll telephone and say I’m coming ?”’ 

“Well, yes, I suppose I’d better.” 

‘*Perhaps J’ll see you?”’ 

“No, I don’t think I’ll be home.”’ 

She went out of his room, feeling very guilty. He had been nice, 
and she had traded on his weakness, and yet very soon she wae’ going 
to sell him to Steel. She thought of. Judas, but the comparison wasn’t 
very appropriate, she decided. Still, she wasn’t very happy, although 
she was going to see David. 

She left the office early so that she would have time to go home and 
change before going to the Bragers’. When she had dressed she was 
pleased with what she saw in the mirror. The flannel suit and the 
turquoise blouse were just right, and the pearl stud ear-rings were not 
too dressy with the plain light-grey riding hat. Her fine silk stockings 
had been another extravagance, but after the court shoes it was an 
inevitable one... She picked up the clean yellow gloves and smiled at 
the old tapestry bag. It was a pity about that bag at Karnak’s, but 
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perhaps that would have been going a bit too far. And David wouldn’t 
notice the bag, anyway. 

She decided, because she had given herself time in hand, to walk. 
She walked, slowly, all the way to Zion Square, up Ben Yehuda Street, 
left into King George Avenue and down to the old windmill It was 
a glorious Jerusalem late afternoon, with the light turning purple on 
the Moabite mountains across the Jordan Valley, the cream of the 
stone changing to pink with the setting of the sun; she saw the usual 
motley of the Jerusalem streets, the old Jews with the stamp of the 
ghetto ineradicably on them, old Arabs in their desert dress, and 
young men, Arabs and Jews, in short trousers and open-neck shirts, 
and she saw these not as bitter enemies, but as healthy young human 
beings. Still, she wasn’t thinking much about it. 

Rose opened the door to her at the Brager villa in Rehavia. 

She was wearing a flowered-pattern cotton frock, with a string of 
artificial pearls the size of peas round her neck and a bow in her hair. 
Her fattish ankles bulged over her too-high-heeled shoes. 

Rose said coldly : ‘‘Jack told me you were coming. I don’t think 
David wants to see anybody.”’ 

“‘Oh,”’ said Susan, thinking she was being defeated. 

“Come in and have a cup of tea.’’ Rose was essentially English, 
and the suggestion of tea was automatic. 

Susan went in, and Rose said: “‘It’s the maid’s night out, so I’ll 
get the tea myself.’’ 

While they drank it and ate thin slices of bread-and-butter they 
talked Jerusalem gossip, till Susan had to say boldly: ‘““Do you think 
I could see David now ?’’ 

“Why do you want to see him?’’ 

She was taken aback for a moment by the bluntness of the question. 
She rallied and answered : ““Because I like him. [I like talking to him. 
I think he likes talking to me.” 

After a time Rose said : ‘“You’d better see him, I suppose.’’ 

She took Susan to the bedroom door and said: “‘David, here’s 
someone to see you.” She hesitated and then said bitterly : “‘Vll leave 
you.” She went away and Susan entered the room. 

David was sitting up in bed réading a book. He put it down 
and smiled and said: “‘Hello. It’s nice of you to come. I’m glad to 
see you. I was feeling a bit bored.” 

“Are you all right ?”” 

“Yes, I’m all right now. It’s nothing much. It’s just an excuse 
for a day or two in bed.” 

“But you had a temperature.”’ 

‘Nothing much. I say, do sit down. No, take the other chair. 
It’s more comfortable. Throw these clothes out of the way.’ 

He indicated an arm-chair on which were some of his clothes—a 
shirt, socks, a belt and a tie. She picked up the clothes carefully and 
put them on another chair. 

“‘T’m afraid I’m very untidy.” 

“It’s a very nice room.’ She looked round, trying to take it all 
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in without appearing to be too curious. It was a smallish room with 
a eucalyptus tree immediately outside the window partly obscuring 
the light. Clothes were scattered about; a mixture of novels, an 
anthology or two and medical text books were jumbled together on 
a small bookcase; on the dressing-table were a packet of Camel 
cigarettes, a bottle of Brylcream, a leather wallet, brushes, a tin of 
Mennen talcum powder, a key-ring and chain and other odds and 
ends. 

There was a lull in the conversation while they both thought of 
something to say. David started again by asking: “‘Would you like 
a cigarette ?”’ 

She hesitated and said: ‘‘No, thank you, I hardly ever smoke. 
I expect you smoke a lot.” 

‘Sometimes. When I’m working hard for an exam or worrying 
about something I expect I smoke too much.”’ 

‘How many do you smoke a day? Twenty?” 

“More than that I should think. Sometimes nearer forty, but 
I’ve never counted.”’ 

She made an effort to get the conversation on to a more solid 
basis by saying: “‘I think what’s wrong with you is you have been 
worrying too much.” * . 

He made the familiar gesture of passing his hand through the lock 
of hair. “Yes, that’s true, I have been worrying.”’ 

““About what you told me last time we met—about your father 
and the business? You remember ?”’ 

He smiled grimly. » 

“Yes, of course J remember. I’m sorry I inflicted all my personal 
troubles on you. Afterwards, I tried to convince myself that I was 
really telling you all that I did.to help you, but that wasn’t true. I 
was being quite selfish. I only talked because I wanted someone to 
talk to, and you were prepared to listen—why I don’t know.” 

‘*T was interested,”’ she assured him. ‘‘I’m glad you did talk.’’ 

“Tet’s not talk any more about it. I expect you’ve worries of 
your own. I expect everybody has. I suppose I shouldn’t be so 
self-centred.” 

‘No, no, please. I want to talk about what you told me—about 
the business. You see, it does interest me. After all, I work™there. 
I’ve got to think of what would happen to me if I lost the job. I 
haven’t got so much money, and it might not be so easy for me to get 
another job.”’ 

He felt sorry for her, but couldn’t think of anything to say except: 
“Have you found out anything more about the business—about what 
I was telling you?” 

‘She had been wondering since she came into the room how she 
was going to answer this question if he put it. She felt now, in his 
presence, guilty and ashamed of her position. She felt she ought to 
tell him, to warn him, to consider with him what they should do. 
And yet—could she bear to tell him that she had become, in fact, a 
police spy, working against his te David did not like his father’s 
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activities, but he also loved his father. Which would he resent more, 
what his father was doing or what she was doing? She thought: If 
I tell him what the police know he can warn his father, and he can 
escape before it is too late. IfI don’t tell him his father will be ruined, 
and David will go down with him. She was acutely miserable as she 
tried to work out this problem of her own making. 

_ Hesaid at last: ‘I’m sorry, I shouldn’t have asked you.” 

“Yes, you were quite right to ask. Why not?” 

“No, no. I’ve got to work out my own troubles myself.’ He 
thought fer a moment and then said: ‘‘I’m sorry, I should have asked 
bie ae Would you like some tea or a glass of sherry or some- 
thing?” 

“all cae tea with your stepmother, thank you very much.” 

“Goo Le 

He stopped again. She thought what a mistake it had been to 
come. They were both ill at ease, and her sense of discomfort grew 
as she sensed more and more his unhappiness. The bright face he 
had presented when she came in had worn off very quickly. He was 
nervous and worried. Her visit, instead of helping him, was making 
his condition worse. 

He passed his hand across his eyes, then threw himself back on the 
pillow. She sat on the edge of her chair, clasping and unclasping her 
hands, her mind wrapped in a mist of pity for him and pity for herself. 
Prompted by what impulse she did not know, she got up from her chair, 
went over to the bed, leant over him and kissed him on the mouth. 
For a moment their faces were together, then he turned quickly 

away. 

She stood up, trembling. She looked at him. His expression was 
one simply of surprise. i 

She hesitated, waiting for some reaction from him. There was 
none. She rushed out of the room, out of the house, into the street. 

She walked quickly away. Suddenly she was realizing that she 
had forgotten what it was like to kiss a man. For twenty, perhaps 
thirty, years she had only exchanged an occasional formal kiss with a 
woman friend—she had touched cheeks that were young and soft, or 
downy, or old and lined. But David’s cheek, when he had instinctively 
drawn away from her embrace, had been rough. 

That was, perhaps, the most amazing discovery of that amazing 
afternoon. 

She walked all the way back to the Hospice, at times almost break- 
ing into arun. She hurried through the lounge, looking neither to 
right nor left, ana went up to her room. She bathed her eyes, patted 
her hair into place and dabbed some eau-de-Cologne on her temples. 
Then she went downstairs again. 

Morgan was back and sitting in his usual seat. His bottle of Haig, 
a bottle of soda and several tumblers were on the table in front of him, 
and he was reading a book. She slipped into a chair beside him, 
saying : “‘I didn’t know you were back.”’ 

““Got back half an hour ago. Now this will interest you,”’ he said 


without looking up. ‘It’s Ireland’s book on Iraq. Very good in its} 
way. Do you know that when the first draft of the Iraq constitution: 
was being drawn up there was only one—I repeat only one—of the; 
British advisers, namely Drower, who had an equal facility for drafting: 
in English and Arabic.”’ 

““May I have a whisky ?” 

“Yes, of course, help yourself. The glasses are there for my 
friends. Now, the result was, of course, endless arguments on the 
interpretation . . .”’ He stopped as he realized what she had said. 
He asked in astonishment : “Did you say a whisky ?”’ 

“Yes, I thought Id like to try one.”’ 

“T’ve never known you to drink whisky before. But it’Il do you 
no harm. Here, let me pour it out for you. For the first time I think 
a fairly mild one is indicated.”” He poured out a measure, added soda, 
and handed it to her. 

The whisky was the second surprise of the day, because it didn’t 
taste like anything. Whatever taste it had wasn’t very pleasant, but 
her opinion of it improved with every tentative sip, and she was bold 
enough to ask for another. 

““Well,’’ said Morgan, ‘‘what have you been up to while I’ve been 
away ?”’ 

“T’ve been thinking a lot.” She watched him very carefully 
measuring out a second peg. 

“About what?’ He stopped short as if about to sneeze, but 
changed his mind. He pulled out his cigarette-case and lit a cigarette. 
*‘Y’m sorry I didn’t offer you one.”’ 
tioht held the case to her. She took a cigarette, and he gave her a 
ight. 

“About what?’’ he repeated. 

“About lots of things. About the firm of Engels, Brager & 
Levitch, for example.’’ ‘The whisky had given her renewed confidence 
and a strange desire to talk. She knew she ought not to talk, but she 
couldn’t help it. ‘““There was one thing I wasn’t sure about. It’s the 
identity of someone, I can’t tell you who it is, but I know who it is.” 

“As I don’t know what you’re talking about,”’ he said, greatly 
amused, “‘I’m no wiser.’ 

“There was somebody whose name I didn’t know. Now I are 

““How did you get to know?’’ g 

“T just thought of it. That’s all.’ ’ 

He said nothing, and she began to feel unhappy again. He said 
very sensibly : “‘I’m not going to offer you another drink, but I think 
we might go in to dinner.”’ 

“What about asking Mr. MacBrayne to join us?’’ 

““MacBrayne? Why on earth should we? He always sits by 
himself.”’ 

“IT don’t know. I think it’s because I feel rather sorry for him.” 


‘ \ 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SUSAN WENT TO THE OFFICE NEXT MORNING WITH HER MIND IN AN 
even greater state of confusion. She now bitterly regretted having 
approached Steel at all. Fighting against drug-smuggling was not her 
business, and private loyalties might be more important, after all, than 
a social conscience. 

She wondered if she could go back on her promise to help Steel 
—to tell him that she had found out nothing more, that the task was 

_too distasteful, and that she couldn’t go on helping him. Was it too 

late to draw out now? Perhaps it wasn’t. Steel knew a great deal, 
but he still wanted help from her, and perhaps without that help he 
couldn’t carry his case any further and would drop it. 

She was surprised at herself for arguing like this. A few months 
ago she would not have conceived it possible that she would be won- 
dering how she could help somebody wicked to escape from justice. 
But she knew weil why she was doing it. There was only one thought 
in her mind now, and that was to help David. 

She did not think she would ever see him again. Her belief was not 
empirical, for she had no previous experience to guide her, but she was. 
sure that he would hate her and never want to see her again. All 
that she could do to make amends was to help him in every way she 
could, and she gradually convinced herself that frustrating Steel’s 
plans to smash Brager was the best way she could help him. She 
began to argue that if Brager got away now the closeness of his escape 
would teach him a lesson, and persuade him to turn over a new leaf. 
She foresaw a future in which Brager broke away from Levitch and 
developed the business honestly; she saw it prospering with herself 
as the honoured and trusted confidential secretary, and the friend and 
confidant of the clever young student, David. 

Lunch-time found her in a better mood brought about by this 
rosy day-dream. It was rudely shattered wheh she got back to the 
Hospice and found a note for her from Steel. 


Sorry I was out when you called yesterday, but had to dash off 
at short notice on a case to Haifa. Will be at home in my digs at five 
tonight. Hope you can come. 

Yours, T. S. 


“‘No,”’ she said, “I won’t go, and that’s that.” 

But this mood did not last. Ali afternoon she vacillated, torn by 
conflicting feelings and certain that whatever she did would be wrong. 
She left the office still uncertain, wishing she could have a few more 
hours, a few more days even, to think it over. She began to walk in 
the direction of Steel’s lodgings, and decided about what she was going 
to do, but hoping that some decision would present itself to her before 
she got there. She was not committing herself, she argued, by walking 
along the road. 
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She stopped outside the house, wavering. Perhaps Steel had 
prepared for a last-minute withdrawal, for as she stood there the door 
opened and he appeared on the doorstep. 

‘Hello,’ he said, ‘‘I just came out to have a look at the weather. 
Come in.’’ He put his arm through hers and pulled her quickly inside 
and shut the door. ‘‘To tell you the truth, I was just making sure that 
the coast was clear—I mean, making sure that you weren’t being 
followed.”’ 

*“And was I?’’ 

‘‘No. There was nobody. They haven’t got on to this yet. When 
they do we’ll have to fix another rendezvous. Although I called this 
my digs I actually live in police quarters, but I have this place for 
meetings like this. I can easily find another place.”’ 

Now was the time, if ever, to say what she wanted to say. With 
an effort she stammered : “I was wondering—perhaps there won’t be 
another rendezvous. I mean—I don’t think there’s anything more 
tortella ts 8? 

He led her to a room and said, smiling, as if he had not heard 
her stumbling apology: ‘‘Before we talk I’m sure you’d like to have 
tea.”’ 

There was a teapot and cups and toast and jam and cake on a 
table. She tried again with: “‘I don’t think I can stay for tea. I’m in 
rather a hurry, actually.” 

““You’ve certainly time to drink a cup of tea. I never met a woman 
who wasn’t.”” He was being very charming in his rather blunt 
Yorkshire way. ‘‘Let me see now, you take a little milk and one 
spoonful of sugar.” 1 

“Well, yes,’’ she said, sitting down and pulling off her gloves. 

He poured out her cup of tea and handed it to her and pushed the 
toast and jam towards her. He looked at her shrewdly, and after a 
moment or two he said, very casually : ‘““You know, we thought that 
Mr. MacBrayne was the man we wanted—you know, your Mr. E.”’ 

**Oh,”’ she said. 

He spread a bit of toast with jam, ate a bit and said: “I don’t want 
to keep you. I don’t want to keep you here just listening to my gossip 
if you've nothing to tell me.” RS 

She said nothing. She drank the tea and then asked: “May I 
have another cup ?”’ 

“Yes, of course.’”’ He poured it out and handed it to her, and 
after another moment he went on, almost as if he were reminiscing 
with himself: ““Yes, we thought it was MacBrayne. It could only 
have been one of two or three people, and they all seemed unlikely.”’ 

.She was desperately tempted to burn her bridges by asking why, 
but she managed to resist. She might as well have done so, for he 
assumed the query and continued in the same almost dreamy tone: 
“But it’s a great mistake to assume that there must be a reasonable 
motive for any trime. It’s always a great line for the defence that there 
wasn’t a motive. That means that there wasn’t an apparent motive— 
a motive apparent, that is, to twelve normal, reasonable men and 


women. But criminals very often aren’t normal and reasonable. 
The motives are hidden in their own minds.”’ 

““Tt’s the one thing I can’t understand about this affair—the motive’ 

“The motive for the smuggling is easy enough, and so is the motive 
for taking the drugs. What I couldn’t understand was, if MacBrayne 
was the man, what made him doit. But that was merely a little exercise 
in simple psychology. I was concerned with the fact. To find out 
whether the suspicion against MacBrayne was reasonable or not we 
had an extremely thorough search carried out.”’ 

He looked at her to see how closely she was following him. She 
was ostentatiously busy with the tea and obviously extremely interested 
in what he was saying. 

“We had him stopped at the control post and searched.’ He 
laughed. “It was no ordinary casual search. We gave him what they 
call the works. It was our Grade A, number one search. And nothing 
was found. Absolutely nothing. There was not a grain, not one grain, 
of contraband on MacBrayne. So you see we were wrong, and there- 
fore the question of why MacBrayre was doing it didn’t arise, did it ?’’ 

She did not answer, and he repeated silkily : ‘Did it?” 

*“No.”’ 

He looked at her till her eyes at last met his. 

“You don’t seem very sure about it.”’ 

She hesitated, and was lost. 

“Tt was MacBrayne,”’ she said. ‘Before, I suspected but I wasn’t 
sure. Somehow, I don’t know why, I thought it might be. He’s a 
queer man. Ever since I heard about this Mr. E. I’ve been wondering 
who it was, and of the people I knew he seemed the most likely. Not 
that I can think of any reason for him doingit. But, as you say, there 
may not be a reason—at least, not a reason that people like you and me 
can understand. I just thought it might be him because he was such a 
strange man. I wasn’t sure. Now I’m quite sure.” 

He was wise enough not to prompt her, but to wait the few seconds, 
long as they seemed, till she began the story that was obviously going 
to burst out. She told him, haltingly at first, more fluently as she 
warmed to it, the conversation she had overheard on her second 
expedition to the balcony. When she had finished he said, quite 
gently: “‘I’m sorry I’ve forced you into this position. J can see you 
don’t like it.” : 

“‘What are you going to do to Mr. MacBrayne?”’ 

**Are you worried about him ?’’ 

“What he’s done is very wrong—very, very wrong. I could never 
forgive him for it, but somehow, unreasonably, I feel sorry for him.”’ 

“T don’t agree with your feeling at all. I don’t think you should 
feel sorry for him, and I don’t think you will when you think it over a 
bit more. But you needn’t worry about him for the moment, for as 
far as [can see we can do nothing about it.” 

‘*“You’re not going to arrest him?”’ 

‘““On the evidence we have so far, no. I’ve no doubt at all from 
what you’ve told me that MacBrayne is Mr. E. It all fits in beautifully. 
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But, you see, there’s no proof. What the lady on the balcony heard 
isn’t evidence. If we could find the suit-case and identify it as his we 
might get somewhere. But Levitch was probably right. The suit- 
case will never be seen again. So that, I should think, is that.’ 

She was ashamed of herself that she felt relieved. Steel had offered 
a compromise, and she snatched at it. She had done her duty, and 
she wasn’t going to precipitate anyone into disaster. And yet—no, 
she couldn’t feel satisfied. They went on talking for another ten 
minutes. Now that the immediate threat to the Brager-MacBrayne 
gang, and, therefore, to David, had been removed she was able to 
talk more gaily, but there was nothing much more to say. When she 
rose and intimated that she must be going Steel did not demur. He 
said, charmingly as ever : ‘‘It was nice of you to come in all the circum- 
stances. I hope you won’t regret it.” 

““You’ve been very considerate. No, I shan’t regret it.”’ , 

She left the house and walked down the street, if not exactly light 


of step, at least in a more resolute way than that in which she had 
come. 


Steel had not been entirely frank with her. Without more proof, 
it was true, the case could not be carried further, but he did not intend 
to drop it without an effort at getting more proof. He telephoned 
to MacBrayne and said: “This is Steel. I should like to call and see 
you if I may.” ‘ 

“What about?’’ MacBrayne asked. 

‘‘Partly to apologize for the error our people made the other night.’’ 

There was a noticeable pause before MacBrayne said: ‘‘All right, 
come round now. Come to the back door and I’ll be there to meet 
you. I’m sorry to suggest this, but you know how people in a place 
like this fuss if they see the police coming around.” 

MacBrayne met him at the door and took him up to his own room, 
shut the door and offered him a whisky. He was wearing a sports 
suit of powder-blue Harris tweed; his monocle was in his eye. The 
dachshund Vicky, obese and asthmatic, dozed in a corner. 

“It’s good of you to come to apologize for the error,” he, said, 
pulling nervously at his moustache. “ 

“If it was an error.” 

“How do you mean, Steel, if it was an error?’’ His voice rose a 
note or two withindignation. ‘It certainly was an error, and a fright- 
fully serious one. You should consider yourself lucky that I don’t 
bring an action against you for defamation or that sort of thing.”’ 

Steel said in a calm conversational voice : ““Nothing was found on 
you or in your luggage. I mean not a grain of hashish or opium. 
You knew, of course, what they were looking for?’’ 

MacBrayne answered cautiously : “‘It was obvious. After all, one 
has travelled a good deal, you know.”’ 

““One has.’’ Steel smiled. ‘‘Of course, nothing was found on you. 
But I think that was because he got warning that the search was 
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going to be carried out, and threw the bag that contained the stuff 
out of the window.”’ 

There was a silence, a rather horrible silence. MacBrayne, grey 
and trembling, pulled at ‘his moustache and fiddled with his eyeglass. 

“TY don’t know what you’re talking about. Who says I threw a 
suit-case out of the window ?’’ 

“There were three other people in the compartment. Did it strike 
you that they might have noticed?” 

MacBrayne, cautiously : “I can only say I don’t know what you’re 
talking about. Furthermore, if such a case did exist, and was thrown 
out of the window, where is it now?”’ 

He was quite unable to make his question sound careless. His 
terror, ill disguised, was apparent to Steel. But it was not Steel’s 
plan to set his mind at rest on this point. He wanted to get more 
information from MacBrayne, for although he did not expect to get 
legal proof it was going to be very useful to have confirmation of his 
suspicions. And MacBrayne was giving the confirmation. 

“T’m afraid I can’t tell you where the bag is at present,’’ he said 
quite truthfully, but with an intonation that suggested that he was 
holding something back. 

MacBrayne licked his lips and said : ‘“Not to beat about the bush, 
Mr. Steel, you’re suggesting that I threw a suit-case out of the window 
of the train ?” 

‘‘T’m making no suggestions, Mr. MacBrayne. I’m merely asking 
questions.” 

“Your agents made a grave error. For some reason best known 
to themselves they were apparently under the impression that I was 
carrying contraband of some sort. I was naturally very indignant at 
the humiliating search to which I was subjected, but I realize that 
everyone is liable to make mistakes—and since you have had the 
decency to come here and apologize for the behaviour of your 
colleagues I do not propose to carry the matter further.”’ 

‘“‘That’s very nice of you,’’. said Steel, with a sarcasm that was 
almost, ‘but not quite, imperceptible. 

“But there you should let the matter rest, if I may say so. You 
were wrong and you’ve admitted it.’’ He cleared his throat. ‘“There 
is no use making up fantastic stories to try to justify yourself. The 
story of the suit-case is nonsense. If there had been such a suit- 
case you would have found it, and you would have produced it to me 
and asked if I could identify it. But you have not found the case, for 
the simple reason that there was no such case.”’ 

Steel looked at him and saw globules of sweat collecting on his 
brow and running down his cheeks in twin trickles. Steel said: “I 
didn’t say I hadn’t found the case.”’ 

MacBrayne said nothing. The dog stirred uneasily and he said: 
“Quiet, Vicky. She’s getting old—well, we’re none of us getting any 
younger.’ He tried a little laugh, but without much success. 

“You travel backwards and forwards to Egypt a good deal, Mr. 
Be ieyees ee 
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““Yes—and why not? I find it convenient to spend my holidays there. 
I can only get away for a few days at a time—I daren’t leave this place 
on its own too long, you know what servants are—and Egypt is the 
most convenient place for me to go.’ 

“You know Brager and Levitch?” 

He put the question suddenly, but Machete was naturally not 
unprepared for it. 

“TI believe I have met Brager. Jerusalem is quite a small place, 
after all, and in time one meets practically everyone, doesn’t one? 
T.can’t remember whether I’ve met Levitch or not, I expect I have. 
Why do you ask ?’’ 

“‘T just wondered.”’ 

“*T can’t see the point of your question, Mr. Steel.”’ 

*‘No? Well, in that case I don’t think I need detain you any 
longer.’ He rose. 

““You wouldn’t like to have a whisky-and-soda? Just to show there’s 
no ill-feeling ?”’ 

“No, thank you very much.’’ 

MacBrayne came to the door of the room with him. They ex- 
changed a few formal words, and Steel went away. MacBrayne stood 
for a moment holding on to the handle of the door. Then he went to 
his bed and threw himself face downwards on it. 


~ 


In the morning, just before breakfast, Mustafa, MacBrayne’s 
servant, brought a message to Susan that Colonel Morgan would like 
to see her as soon as possible. Trembling, she hurried through her 
dressing and went down to the lounge. Morgan was standing looking 
out of the window. He turned and came to her and said: “I thought 

I'd better tell you. MacBrayne’s ill. It happened during the night. 
He’s had a stroke.”’ 

“T didn’t know,” she said. It sounded inadequate and silly, but 
she couldn’t find suitable words. She sat down, primly, with her hands 
clasped in her lap, her face a facade SNe the numbing confusion 
of her mind. . 

“They called me at once, of course.” > Morgan went on in the same 
brisk manner. ““A pparently he managed to ring the bell, but by the 
time Mustafa reached his room he had lost consciousness. The servant 
naturally and very rightly came to me at once.’ Susan could not but 
observe that Morgan was enjoying himself. Now that he had some- 
thing serious to do, although it was perhaps not of momentous im- 
portance, he was in his proper element. ‘‘I went up to his room and 
saw at once that he had had a stroke. I immediately telephoned 
for Dr. Teller, and when he arrived about half an hour later he 
confirmed my djagnosis.”’ 

“Ts he bad ?”’ she asked. 

“No, it’s not so serious as at first I thought. Of course that sort of 
thing is ‘always serious enough, ang in a man of his age—he must be 
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sixty-five or pretty near it—it will tell on him. I can put it like this—it 
will not be fatal, but the doctor doesn’t think he’ll ever be the same 
again.” 

“Why are you telling me all this?”’ she asked. ‘‘Have you told any 
of the others ?”’ 

“No, I haven’t. I thought you’d like to know. We’ve always 
been friends, and i in his quaint way MacBrayne was one of us, too.” 

‘*Thank you,”’ she said dully. ‘I’m glad you told me. Ts there 
anything I can do? I suppose the doctor will send a nurse to look 
after him ?”’ 

“Yes, the nurse is arranged. Otherwise, I don’t think there’s any- 
thing to do. I suppose the service will go to pieces in the Hospice, but 
we'll just have to put up with it.’ He sniffed his inhaler and lit a 
cigarette. ‘‘I don’t usually smoke before breakfast, but as I’ve been 
up since half past four I might relax the rule: for once,’’ he explained. 
““MacBrayne must have had some bad news or some serious shock to 
bring this on. I suggested to Teller that he should bring in Liebenstall, 
the neurologist—he was a big man in Vienna, you know—but Teller 
says it isn’t necessary. You know how doctors are—they always hate 
to get a second opinion if they can possibly avoid it.”’ 

‘*‘What sort of shock do you think he had ?’’ she asked, but merely 
for the lack of anything else to say. 

“‘T thought perhaps you might be able to help.” 

“No,” she said. ‘No, I can’t help.” 

He sneezed, blew his nose, and said: ‘“‘T’ll let you know how he 
gets on.” 

He walked out of the room. She sat for a few minutes, staring 
blankly ahead. Then she rose and went slowly in to breakfast. When 
she had drunk some coffee and eaten a slice of toast she went back to 
her room and lay down on the bed again. The idea of going to the 
office at the moment was impossible. She wondered how, in this rush 
of events towards the unhappy climax, David was faring. She tried 
to think of ways of getting in touch with him, but she was too confused 
and too uncertain to translate any of her vague inspirations into con- 
structive thought. 

Several hours passed while she lay in the same bewildered state. 
About eleven o’clock there was a knock at the door. She thought it 
might be a message from the office to ask why she had not turned up. 
In answer to her ‘“‘Come in’’ a middle-aged woman in nurse’s clothes 
came in. She was one of those professionally cheerful people with 
a smile that was intended to comfort and reassure. 

““Miss Gilroy,’ she said in a carefully soothing voice. Susan 
nodded and sat up. ‘““The patient would like to see you.’”’ 

‘“‘What patient?’ she asked. “Oh, you mean Mr. MacBrayne.”’ 
She was very surprised. ‘“Wants to seeme? But I thought he would 
be too ill to see anyone.” 

“We is rather ill. But he specially said he would like to see you, 
and the doctor says there would be no harm. I didn’t know if I would 
find you in.” 
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“1 don’t understand. ...” . 

“T can see you’re not well, my dear. What you really need, I 
expect, is a nice cup of tea to pull yourself together. I’m sure Mr. 
MacBrayne’s illness must have been a great shock to you. I'll go and 
get a servant to bring tea.” 

‘No, please don’t. I’m all right, really.” She got up from the 
bed and went to the mirror to tidy her hair. ‘But I can’t understand 
why he wants to see me particularly.” 

The nurse seemed not to understand this remark. 

“But he is anxious to see you. From the way he spoke I thought 
you must be—well, very great friends.” 

‘No.’ She was becoming more and more confused. ‘““We know 
each other, but that’s all. But if he wants to see me I’il come.” 

In a moment she was ready and followed the nurse to MacBrayne’s 
room. She steeled herself on the way for an unpleasant sight, but 
what she saw was pathetic rather than painful. The first thing she 
thought was that he looked very old. His face was the same colour 
of grey as his hair, and as his teeth had been removed his cheeks and 
his mouth, with its faded lips, had sunk in. It seemed as if the left 
side of his face had been pulled down. The eye was half closed and 
the mouth drooped in a grotesque sigh. The dog Vicky sat sullenly 
at the foot of the bed. 

He lay back on the pillow, a blanket up to his chin. She went over 
and leant over the bed, not knowing what to say or do. He did not 
move, but his eyes, surprisingly alert, watched her. She said, realizing 
how foolish it sounded : “‘I hope you'll be ali right soon.” 

He muttered something in a very low, thick voice. 

‘“You’ve got everything you want? If there’s anything I can do, 
let me know, Mr. MacBrayne.”’ 

He spoke again, in a rather desperate effort to convey a message to 
her. She bent over him and made out the words : ‘““The Hospice. Look 
after the Hospice.”’ 

“Yes, 1’lldo whatIcan.’’ She made her voice bright, and she forced 
a smile to her lips. He closed his eyes; his breathing was heavy. 
The nurse whispered : ‘“‘Perhaps you had better go now, Miss Gilroy.”’ 

Susan nodded, and the two women walked together to the dgor. 

**Will he recover ?”’ Susan asked. ‘“He looks very ill.”’ 

**Yes, he’ll recover. At least, he won’t die yet, if you can call that 
recovering.” 

**T suppose you can,’’ she answered dimly. She walked down the 
corridor and started in astonishment as she saw Brager walking towards 
her—Brager of all people to see at this moment in the Hospice. 

““Good morning, Mr. Brager,”’ she said nervously. 

He hesitated, and then walked past her. Mustafa, following him, 
said: “‘This is Mr. MacBrayne’s room.’ Without knocking, Brager 
went in. 

Susan vacillated in the corridor wondering if she should turn back 
and order Brager out, since MacBrayne was in no state to see him. 
But, no, the nurse would see to that. So she went back to her room and 
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sat down, perched primly on the edge of the chair, staring ahead, her 
mind too confused to function for the moment. All she felt was a 
dull ache. 

The door opened and Brager came in. He said to the servant, 
“All right, you can go now,”’ and shut the door. 

She was stirred to action, and said: ‘““How dare you come in 
without knocking, Mr. Brager?’’ 

“See here, we can cut out the politeness.”” He was wearing a light- 
grey suit with a salmon-pink silk tie and a fawn felt hat with the brim 
turned down all round was still on his head. She thought how in- 
congruous was the contrast between the garish gaiety of his clothes and 
the harshness of his manner. She rose from the chair and they stood 
staring at each other. 

‘You had no right to go in to Mr. MacBrayne. He’s too ill to be 
worried at the moment.” 

He sneered. “You're the one to talk. It’s your fault. It was you 
who caused all this. I might have known you were a police spy all 
the time, in spite of your smooth way.” 

““How do you mean, I’m a police spy ?”’ 

“T don’t know how. I know that you are. It all fitsin. You were 
at Steel’s house yesterday—maybe you didn’t know it, but I know quite 
a lot too about what goes on in this town. And then Steel came here 
to see MacBrayne. I don’t know what he said, because MacBrayne’s 
not fit to tell me, but it must have been something savage to have 
caused what’s happened to MacBrayne. Everybody knows now what’s 
been going on, I reckon, so there’s only one thing for me to do now 
and that’s get out as soon as [ can.”’ 

“What about David?’ she asked on an impulse. 

“Don’t mention his name!’ he shouted. ‘‘How dare you mention 
him? You want to ruin everybody. Why can’t you leave David 
alone? My God, you might have kept him out of this.’”’ He clenched 
his hands convulsively, and she thought for a moment he was going 
to hit her. He calmed down a little and said : “I thought I’d just come 
and tell you to your face what I think of you before I see the last of 
you, but I can’t find words bad enough for you.”’ 

She walked firmly ta the door, opened it, and said: ““Get out !”’ 

‘‘Perhaps I’d better.’’ He shrugged his shoulders and went to the 
door, his manner almost sheepish in contrast with the brusque bravado 
of a moment before. He went out and she slammed the door on him. 


CHAPTER XIX 


SHE BEGAN DESPERATELY TO WANT TO TELEPHONE TO DAVID, BUT 

couldn’t find the courage to do so. She approached the telephone-box 

time after time, but always retreated at the last moment. She made 

excuses to herself—that he ie iy well and back at the University 
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in the morning, and that she should therefore put it off till the after- 
noon, when he would more likely be athome. But she doubted if she 
would have any more courage in the afternoon. 

She went in to lunch and sat at a table by herself. Mrs. Phillip 
came bustling across, sparkling with gossip, and said : ““Have you heard 
about Mr. MacBrayne; so sad, isn’t it? Dr. Teller’s just been back 
again, and although he wouldn’t say much I could see by his face that 
it must be serious. What is going to happen to us? That’s what 
worries me. If this place closes down I don’t know where we’ll get 
another one like it. It isn’t all that’s perfect, and I must say I’ve 
complained about it in my time, but one gets so used to a place, doesn’t 
one, that the idea of moving isn’t at all easy to contemplate? Do you 
mind if I join you for lunch?”’ 

*‘Thank you so much, but I’m not feeling well, and IJ really don’t 
feel like talking.’’ 

Mrs. Phillip looked at her searchingly and said in a much cooler 
voice, ‘““Of course, if you’d rather be alone... .”’ and moved off 
rather sulkily to her own table. 

A moment later Morgan came across and told her : ‘“No change in 
his condition, but Teller says he’ll pull through, but he’s still quite 
adamant about not getting a second opinion, and the trouble is there’s 
no family here to insist on it.” 

‘‘Why should you worry?’’ she asked. ‘“‘You don’t like Mac- 
Brayne.”’ 

He seemed surprised by the question. 

“Humanity. _Common decency. I don’t like the man, and I 
don’t like the things he’s been doing, but you can’t stand by and see 
a fellow creature allowed to die.”’ 

‘“You’re exaggerating. He’s not going to die, and from what I’ve 
seen of Dr. Teller I should say he’s just as good as any Viennese 
specialist.” 

She suddenly realized that she didn’t like Morgan. Without saying 
a word, he turned away and went and sat with Mrs. Phillip. He’s 
being childish, she thought. 

The soup was put in front of her, but she didn’t want it. The two 
little interviews with Mrs. Phillip and Morgan had stimulatedtr to 
a sudden impulse. She rose from the table and went to the telephone 
and dialled the number of the Brager house. The ringing tone went 
on a long time, and she was just going to give it up, almost relieved, 
when a voice, harshly anxious, asked: ‘““Who’s speaking?’ It was 
Rose. She put the receiver down and stood trembling with indecision 
and nervous reaction. In a moment she drew herself together and 
went up to her bedroom. She put on her hat, picked up her bag and 
gloves and went out of the house. She walked swiftly and determinedly 
to the King David Hotel. 

In the entrance lounge she hesitated and then diffidently asked a 
page-boy : ‘““Where’s the bar?’ He showed her, but when she looked 
in and saw it crowded with men, laughing and talking roundsa,high 
counter, her nerve ebbed and she, retreated. She went back to the 
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lounge and sat down. She looked around and caught a waiter’s eye. 
He came across and she said: ‘‘A cocktail, please.”’ 

“Yes, what kind, madam ?’’ 

She hadn’t thought of that, and as she hesitated he suggested 
tactfully : “‘A dry martini perhaps?” 

“Yes, that will do.” 

The cocktail, like the whisky, had a disappointing taste, but she 
liked it better with each sip and she ordered another one. She finished 
it and walked across to the telephone booth and said to the operator, 
a middle-aged woman: “‘Get me 3946—Mr. David Brager. Don’t 
put me through till Mr. David Brager is on the line. If someone asks 
who’s speaking say it’s Mr. MacBrayne.”’ 

She was surprised at her own courage, but not hopeful of the 
results of it. She was astonished when the woman said: ‘“‘Mr. Brager 
is on the line.” 

She was terrified in case there might have been a mistake and 
Brager be there instead, but when she said “‘Hello”’ it was David who 
answered. 

“It’s Susan Gilroy. I was just wondering how you were.”’ 

“They told me it was Mr. MacBrayne. Did you say it was Mr. 
MacBrayne?’’ ; 

“Yes, I did. I was afraid you mightn’t get the message if I said 
who it was.”’ 

“What do you want?’ He was not at all friendly. 

It was a difficult question. What did she want? She said: “I want 
to see you.”’ 

“1’m afraid it’s impossible. I’m very busy.”’ 

**There’s something important I have to say to you. Couldn’t we 
meet for a little time ?’’ 

There was an appreciable pause before he said: “Very well. I 
can see you for a few minutes at three o’clock if it really is important. 
Do you know the Café Carmel in Ben Yehuda Street, half-way up on 
the right-hand side? All right, I’ll see you there.”’ 

What did she want to see him about; what was she going to say? 
Not because she was hungry, but to fill in the time, she went into a 
little tea-shop in Julian’s Way and had coffee and a sandwich and 
desultorily looked at magazines. When she had spun that out as 
long as she could she walked slowly up Princess Mary Avenue and 
Jaffa Road towards Ben Yehuda Street, looking in shop windows. 
She got to the Café Carmel at ten to three—it was almost deserted 
at that time—and took a seat at a quiet table ina corner. She ordered 
coffee, but it lay in front of her untouched and got cold. The hour 
and a quarter that had passed since she spoke to David had brought 
no further ideas about what she was going to say to him. 

He was seven minutes late in arriving—seven minutes that 
passed in slow agony. He came in quickly, sat down and ordered 
a coffee. 

“Well, what is it you want to say ?’’ he asked brusquely. His hair 
was more untidy than usual, ee eyes were burning bright in a 
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pale face. There was no smile, no relaxing of the suspicion in his 
expression, as he greeted her. 

“Just this.” She struggled for words, struggled to produce a 
reassuring smile. She failed in face of his unwavering hostility. She 
looked round the arty-crafty little café. The waiter, a tired old man, 
having delivered the coffee, was sitting on a stool near the service 
hatch, staring into space with momentary indifference to everything 
around him; at another table a boy and a girl were leaning forward 
whispering eagerly; an elderly woman was nodding over a German 
newspaper. ‘‘Just this. I wanted to tell you how sorry I am about 
all that has happened.” 

“Ts that all??? He blazed into sharp anger. ‘““Do you mean to 
say you dragged me here to tell me that? I don’t want your apologies. 
As if words are any compensation for what you have done! I might 
have known you were spying all the time—pretending to be sympathetic 
and goading me into talk in order that you could run off and report to 
your friend Steel. And now you want to apologize.” 

The scorn in his voice was so cutting that she was too hurt to reply. 
He gulped some coffee and went on, his voice low but tense: “‘I 
thought for a moment I had found a friend in you. I needed a friend, 
somebody who was outside the ramifications of my life, not mixed 
up in my family difficulties or in politics, somebody whose advice I 
could rely on. For a mad minute I thought it might be you. You 
completely deceived me. I was taken in by you. I know that at one 
time my father was suspicious of you, but I couldn’t believe it. Oh 
yes, you’ve been very clever. The police must be proud of you.” 

He stopped, embarrassed a little by his outburst. The pause 
gave Susan a chance to recover a little from the onslaught. 

“T couldn’t help it. I was drawn into working for Steel. I didn’t 
want to do it—at least, I didn’t want to do anything that would hurt 
you. Do please believe me.” 

‘‘No.”? He shook his head. ‘‘You must either be a police spy or 
not. You cannot make qualifications.”’ 

“Do you believe that I didn’t want to hurt you?” 

He looked at her searchingly and said slowly: ‘“Yes, perhaps. 
But that doesn’t make any better what you’ve done. You’ve*almost 
killed MacBrayne, you’ve maybe ruined my father. Are you satisfied 
with that ?”’ 

“But surely—but surely,’’ she stammered, “‘you didn’t approve of 
what your father and MacBrayne were doing. It was you more than 
anyone who wanted to stop it.” 

“Yes, but it was one thing for me to stop it, and another thing for 
someone else to trade on my confidences to do it.’”’ He had calmed down 
a little and was talking more reasonably. ‘I might—I don’t know if I 
should have done, but I always hoped I should—persuade my father 
to stop. All my ambitions were built on that. But now—now ! 
Even if the police don’t arrest him he’ll run away from Palestine. 
What’s that going to mean to me? I'll tell you. I’ll have to*ge with 
them, on the trail J know so well, pret and furtive again. That was 
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the thing more than anything else I wanted to avoid. Or I could stay 
on here—throw up my studies, get a job, go on working for the Cause. 
Yes, I could do that. I suppose it’s what I shall do.” 

““No, no, don’t. Try to get your father away as soon as possible. 
Go back to England or to America. Your father can get a job some- 
where, and you can go on with your studies and become a doctor. 
J know you’ve got a great future, David. Please, please, don’t throw 
it away now.”’ 
if Bee the first time he smiled, a fugitive flicker of amusement on 

is lips. 

“You know, I think you’re being sincere. But, oh, what a mess 
you’ve made! It’s too late now.”’ 

The conversation dwindled again. The aged waiter, suddenly 
coming back to life, shuffled across to the table to clear away empty 
coffee-cups. 

“Bring two more,’ David said in German. The man came back 
with the coffee, and they drank it in silence. Once or twice they both 
made eflorts to say something, but they petered out in little platitudes. 
When David had finished his coffee he threw a hundred mills on the 
table, rose and pushed his hand through his hair in the gesture she 
felt she was seeing for the last time. He said: ‘In a way, I suppose 
it was just as well to bring the crisis to a head. Perhaps it had to 
happen sooner or later. Perhaps I was a fool to think that there could 
ever be any future for me. Good-bye.’’ Quickly he turned, and she 
watched him striding out of the café. 

The waiter came slowly across and picked up the money. 

“Tt vos a hundert and tventy,’”’ he said. She opened her bag and 
handed him another fifty. He nodded his thanks and shuffled off. 
She picked up her bag and gloves and left the café. It was a lovely 
‘afternoon, typical of Jerusalem in spring, the sky incredibly blue, 
and the scent of eucalyptus and cypress and pine heavy in the air. 
She walked aimlessly along Ben Yehuda Street. 


“There still isn’t enough evidence to arrest Brager and Levitch. 
It may be that we can persuade MacBrayne to turn King’s Evidence— 
I think that’s the only way we could get a cast-iron case against them; 
but I doubt it.”’ 

“Vd be sorry to see MacBrayne getting away with it.’ 

“He’s going to get away with it, anyway, sir. If - keeps quiet 
there’s nothing we can do to him. The only evidence we’ve got is 
Miss Gilroy’s report of what she heard Levitch telling Brager, and we 
wouldn’t even dare to produce that in court.”’ 

“Ts there any hope of MacBrayne recovering sufficiently to make 
a coherent statement—assuming we can persuade him to do so, which 
I doubt if we can? Who’s his lawyer ?’’ 

“¥ think he will recover—so the doctor says—but neither the 
doctor nor the lawyer—it’s ap ne the way—are likely to allow him 
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to say anything. It was just an idea I had, but I agree it’s not a good 
one. The Egyptian police are working at their end to see if they can 
get anything against Brager and Levitch in Cairo. Till we know how 
they get on we’ll have to keep B. and L. here. They will be refused 
exit visas on various pretexts, and if they try to skip the country they 
can be stopped and held on technical charges. They’re both being 
watched now, and I don’t think there’s any chance of them being 
able to get away. I hope they try—it’s the best excuse we could have 
for arresting them, and once they’re in our hands it will be easier for 
us to look into the affairs of the firm.”’ 

**T always hate when crooks like that get away with it. I hope they 
_ don’t,” said the Chief. 

“‘T’ll do my best to prevent it,’’ said Steel. 

“By the way,’ the Chief said as Steel was half-way to the door. 
‘“‘What does Morgan say to all this? He must be pretty pleased. He 
always had a down on MacBrayne.”’ 

“‘Calonel Morgan wanted to see me, sir, but I’ve managed to 
dodge him. Frankly, sir, I find him a bit of a bore.” 

‘“He’s been a useful informant,’’ the Chief reminded him. 

“I’m not sure that I like these enthusiastic amateurs who dabble 
in intelligence because they’ve nothing else to do. Colonel Morgan’s 
a great old gossip, but he’s told us nothing we didn’t already know.”’ 

“Don’t be too hard on him, Steel,’’ the Chief said with a smile. 
“‘He’s a very old friend of mine.’’ 

“Of course, I'll be-delighted to hear his views at any time if you 
want me to.” 

‘*Thank you, Steel.” 

‘Don’t mention it, sir.”’ 


Two days passed without any particular incident in the Hospice. 
The news was that MacBrayne was doing well. The stroke—caused, 
Teller explained, by a slight cerebral thrombosis—was not so serious 
as they had at first thought, and the doctor was quoted as saying that 
with rest and quiet he should make a good recovery. Susan ajid the 
nurse exchanged a few words from tinie to time, but they did not like 
each other, and the conversation was not inspiring. 

Then on the third day Teller came to her and said that MacBrayne 
wanted to see her. With all his professional experience of breaking 
difficult news he could not entirely hide his embarrassment. 

“T think, Miss Gilroy, I’d better tell you, before you see him, what 
he wants to tell you. Otherwise it might be rather a shock to you, and 
an unfavourable reaction might be bad for him.’’ 

She had no idea at all what the doctor was trying to convey, and in 
her general state of malaise she did not care very much. But she had 
to say politely : ‘““What is it?” 

“Well, it’s really rather difficult to know how to put it. ~Perhaps 
I'd better be quite frank.” S 
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“Yes, I think you’d better,”’ she said rather tartly. 

“T do not know the circumstances, but it is clear that MacBrayne 
was suffering from severe mental strain,’’ he said when they had sat 
down. “He is now worrying very much about his future, and in 
my view his only hope of recovery is to be relieved of worry as much 
as possible. I told him that I did not think that he would be able to 
continue to run this boarding-house.”’ 

“TI shouldn’t think that matters. He’s getting on in years, and I 
should think he’s saved up enough money to retire comfortably.”’ 
She was rather uneasy, as she couldn’t see how this conversation affected 
her, and was wondering where the doctor was leading her. 

“‘That’s what I should have thought. But, strange as it may seem, 
he is not rich, and he doesn’t want to leave the Hospice.” 

*“Nonsense! He doesn’t know what he’s talking about. He must 
have saved up a lot of money.”’ 

“The curious fact is that he appears to be speaking the truth. 
There is, completely unsuspected by all his acquaintances, I must 
confess, a strain of generosity in him—in fact, more than a strain. 
It appears that his sister was married to a ne’er-do-well who eventually 
died leaving her with no money and four children. MacBrayne under- 
took to support his sister and educate the children. This he has done, 
and apparently very successfully. The children are now grown up, and 
on the whole fairly well established and able to look after themselves 
and their mother, who is now, like MacBrayne himself, getting on in 
years, but the effort has absorbed quite a lot of MacBrayne’s savings. 
Of course he’s not by any means penniless, but he’s not as well off as 
he would have been.”’ 

“Who told you this?’ 

‘He did. And I confirmed it in a conversation—a quite unofficial 
conversation, needless to say—with his solicitor. It is perfectly true. It 
does him remarkable credit. There are not many men who would have 
done so much for so little return.’’ 

**¥ should think,”’ she said, “‘that his nephews and nieces would be 
very glad to repay their debt by looking after him now.”’ 

‘Naturally, I thought of that and suggested it to him, but he 
realizes that although they might be prepared to assist him financially, 
he would never find a home with people he hardly knows—actually he 
has never met any of them. Even if one of them was prepared to take 
him to stay he says he would not feel happy.”’ 

“Well,” she asked, forcing the subject to a point, “‘what does he 
want—and what can I do to help him ?”’ 

‘He wants you to take over the Hospice—in partnership with 
him.”’ 

“Oh!’? She was so stunned by the suggestion that she could not 
think of anything else to say, while she tried to unravel the confusion 
of thoughts that came into her mind. 

“All he wants is a home. He wants to go on living here till he 
dies—which may not, of course, be for a number of years, one cannot 
tell. He says this is the only home he knows, and he doesn’t want to 
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leave it. He wants nothing more out of the Hospice than that—a 
home. He said he had been thinking about the different possibilities, 
and he had decided that he must get someone to run it, and that you 
were the person he would most like to have.”’ 

“T don’t know what to say. Itisavery big surprise. I shall have to 
think it over.’ 

He held up a hand. 

“Don’t say anything yet. There is another suggestion, and really 
the most important one. He suggests that it would be the best solution 
if you were to marry him. This, without further formalities, would 
give you a legal right to the property and a position which you would 
not otherwise have.”’ 

He looked at her, but could make nothing of her look of astonish- 
ment and bewilderment. 

“Tf I may say so, as a friend, it seems to me a reasonable suggestion. 
I do not know what your financial position and your prospects are, 
but considered. from a purely material point of view the proposition 
has something to commend it.’’ Now that he had actually come to 
the point he had lost his feeling of embarrassment and was in the role, 
which he thoroughly enjoyed, of the kindly counsellor and friend. 

*“Of course, I don’t expect you to give a decision without a good deal 
of thought—it would be a very big step se you to take—but a little 
advice may not be out of place.”’ 

“No,” she agreed dully. 

“Tn the circumstancés the marriage would really resemble a business 
partnership, a marriage of convenience if you like, in which each party 
has to give something and in return gains a good deal.”’ 

“What would I gain?’’ she managed to ask. “I should be tied to 
aman I hardly know, a permanent invalid, and in return I should have 
to take on the worry and responsibility of running a business I don’t 
understand.’’ But her tone was much less bitter than her words. Dr, 
Teller saw that she was not turning down the proposition out of hand. 

“T think you are being a little gloomy,”’ he said in a professionally 
soothing voice. ‘‘Mr. MacBrayne will not be, with proper care and 
attention, what you could describe as a permanent invalid. And 
although you do not know him well, what I have told you should'prove, 
surely, that he is a man of generous instinct and fine character.’’ He 
noticed a look of doubt in her eyes, and added: “Up to a point. And 
as for the difficulties of running the house, you are an experienced 
business woman and would not, I imagine, find it too difficult. The 
return would be an assured home and a comfortable existence for the 
rest of your days.” 

She was silent for a moment and then said : ‘As you can imagine, this 
suggestion has been a very big shock. You must allow me time to 
think it over. Don’t say anything to Mr. MacBrayne at the moment. 
Pil tell you in a day or two when I’ve made up my mind.” 

The doctor leant forward and took her hand and patted it affection- 
ately. “I hope you will not think too badly of Mr. MacBrayrie... Nor 
of me for having been the bearer of the suggestion.” 
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““No, no, it was very kind of you, I’m sure.” 

“‘And if you do accept, Miss Gilroy, I don’t think you'll regret it.”’ 

_He rose and after a few formal words left her. She sat still for 
quite a long time, and then decided to try to marshal her thoughts by 
writing and explaining the whole position to Amy. 


CHAPTER XX 
LETTER FROM MRS. HECTOR HOPKINS TO HER SISTER: 


37 Guild Road, 
Swansdown, 
near Birmingham, 
Friday 17th. 
My dear Susan, 

I was delighted to get your letter, and Hector and I hasten 
to congratulate you on the good news. I am sure you have done abso- 
lutely right in deciding to marry Mr. MacBrayne. I well understand 
the doubts and difficulties you had in making up your mind, but in the 
end you have made the right decision, and we wish you every happiness. 
Of course, it came as a great surprise to us, as you can imagine, as you 
had hardly ever mentioned Mr. MacBrayne before, except very casually, 
but perhaps you were being very deep about it! Anyway, Hector and I 
are very pleased and excited about the news. If we knew the date of 
the wedding we would send you a telegram, but from your letter I gather 
that at any moment it may happen—perhaps even by the time you get 
this letter you will be Mrs. MacBrayne! If so, congratulations and 
every good wish. 

I quite see how you hesitated in view of Mr. MacBrayne’s stroke, 
but Hector says that you are not to worry. Of course, he will require 
to be careful and take things easily. You do not mention his actual 
age, but I take it he is past middle-age, and so would have to go easily, 
anyway. After all, we are none of us getting any younger—you can 
imagine how I notice it as the children become more and more grown- 
up—and it is very nice for you to have your future setiled. I think you 
will be splendid running the boarding-house—or should I call it hotel ?— 
and I can promise you that Hector and I will come and visit you, as 
p.g.s, needless to say !—as soon as it can be managed, although when 
that will be I cannot imagine. 

Do write and tell us as soon as you can ali about the Hospice, about 
the wedding, and about Mr. MacBrayne. And tell us what you want for 
a wedding present. It is difficult for us to imagine what you will need. 
I expect you have all the household things you need, but, anyway, do 
tellus. Oh yes, and also send a photograph of your husband and yourself 
if possible. 

Now, my dear, I must close, but believe me that Hector and I eagerly 
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wait to hear from you. There was a note of doubt in your letter, but I 
hope that you have stuck to your final decision, and that you are now 
happy, and that you will never regret the step. I do so much hope for 
your happiness. 
With all my love and best wishes, 
Your affectionate sister, 


Amy. 


Susan and MacBrayne were married at St. Andrew’s Church of 
Scotland. MacBrayne was a Presbyterian and wanted it there, and 
Susan had no particular prejudices. The minister who came to see 
them beforehand was very nice and tactful and made the suggestions for 
the service in an unobtrusively helpful way. 

She had wondered at first if it was going to be possible for Mac- 
Brayne to leave his bed to attend the church, but Dr. Teller assured 
her that it was not only possible but might have a good effect on 
MacBrayne. He was to be taken by car to the church, allowed to sit 
for most of the service, and then taken straight back to the Hospice 
and put to bed again. This, Dr. Teller felt, would not tire him unduly 
and so detract from the stimulating effect of the experience. 

There were many other problems to be solved—small problems, 
indeed, but occupying a great deal of her time ; mercifully, perhaps, 
since they dulled the more acute emotions that might otherwise have 
occupied her. For example, should she give him a wedding present, 
and if so what? 

There was no one to consult. Morgan, when he had heard of the 
forthcoming wedding from Teller—she had not dared to tell him 
herself—had made no comment. He had ostentatiously kept out 
of her way, and then, to end a situation which was acutely embarrassing 
to both, had gone off on another of his expeditions, this time to the 
“‘rose-red city half as old as time’’ which he had pretended to despise. 

Mrs. Phillip had been profuse in her congratulations, but in such 
a way that Susan was forced to doubt the genuine sincerity of her 
fulsomeness, and hence hesitated to confide in her. 

After a lot of hesitation Susan degided that a present frém the 
bride to the bridegroom would be appropriate. She went to one of 
the shops alongside the King David Hotel whose windows she had 
often diffidently admired, and after a good deal of thought and 
resistance to the extravagant blandishments of the shopkeeper, bought 
a thin silver Isfahan cigarette-case for £7. She wondered if it wasn’t 
too. small a gift, but decided in the circumstances any price was 
arbitrary, and she thought, because it was rather pretty and unusual, 
that it would appeal to him. She had an inscription engraved inside: 
“To C. E.S..M. from S. G.” 

The next question was what to wear for the ceremony. A wedding 
was a wedding, but clearly anything festive would be out of keeping. 
She decided at last to wear the simple morning clothes’ that She had 
worn at her last meeting with Dayidratie flannel suit and turquoise 


blouse, and the pearl stud ear-rings with a new hat from May’s—one 
she had seen in the window and coveted for weeks—and a new skin 
bag from Karnak’s—a wild extravagance, but her only one. 

What about flowers? A bouquet of any sort would be a jarring 
note at such a sombre festival, and so she decided to compromise with 
a spray of dark-red roses. 

The witnesses were to be Dr. Teller and Mrs. Phillip. The choice 
was dictated by necessity. There was no one else to ask, and if Mrs. 
Phillip was not the attendant she would have chosen if there had been 
a wider selection, she was at least overtly friendly and anxious to help. 

The most curious feature of the whole proceedings was that from 
the moment she had decided to accept MacBrayne’s offer, and conveyed 
her answer through Dr. Teller, she had hardly spoken to MacBrayne. 
The day after she had sent her answer Teller had come and said that 
MacBrayne wanted to see her, but that she must stay only a few 
minutes. 

She went in very shyly and stood at the side of the bed. He was 
propped up in bed, and she was relieved to see that he was much more 
presentable than on her previous visit. His teeth were back and his 
hair brushed and the paralysis on the left side of his face, although 
still quite distinct, was not so grotesque. He was wearing white silk 
pyjamas with his initials embroidered in blue on the pocket, and his 
hands, which were folded on the outside of the counterpane, were well 
manicured. He smelt agreeably of lavender-water. 

The nurse was sitting beside him, but at a signal from Teller she 
and the doctor went out. The dog Vicky, sitting sullenly at the end of 
the bed, growled unpleasantly. 

MacBrayne smiled and said: ‘“‘Thank you very. much.*, You have 
made me very happy. I hope you won’t regret it.’ be 

His voice was still low, so that she had to bend over to hear what he 
was saying, but otherwise it sounded fairly normal. 

‘No. I’m sure it will be all right.” 

She didn’t know what else to say. She sat down beside him and 
took one of his hands, white and frail, into hers and held it for a 
moient. 

‘Ts there anything I can do for you now?” 

“No, thank you. They’re looking after me very well.” 

They sat for a few moments in silence. Then Teller came back 
with the nurse and said : “I’m afraid you’ll have to go now.” 

In a moment or two he followed her out and said : ‘““He’s very much 
better, don’t you think? He ought to be able to leave his bed in a 
couple of weeks.’’ 

Actually three more weeks passed before Teller decided that the 
patient was well enough to undertake the adventure of the visit to the 
church. Two days before the wedding she saw MacBrayne again, and 
he handed her a box. 

“May I open it now?’ 

“Yes, please 

It was an opal necklace, flat stones, beautifully cut, in a platinum 
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setting. She liked it at once, and was pleased because it was good but | 
not too expensive, which would have been embarrassing. : 

She smiled and patted his hand, and he said : “‘I hope you like it.”’ — 

She said, with genuine enthusiasm, “Oh yes I do,” and he was | 
pleased. Mrs. Phillip and Teller and the other guests of the Hospice, 
as well as the servants, had given small gifts individually or in groups. 
There was no further news from Morgan, but the day before the wed- 
ding a box arrived from Ohans. It contained six tall slender wine-glasses, 
old and good, and a card, *‘With Trevor Morgan’s best wishes.””’ That 
was, perhaps, the most touching thing of all on that last nerve-racking 
day, and helped to settle some of the last-minute doubts and misgivings 
which inevitably beset her. She wondered if Morgan, with hitherto 
unsuspected tact and delicacy, had chosen that moment deliberately, 
and she decided that he had. 

She even wondered if he would turn up at the church, but when she 
arrived there next morning he was not among the scanty congregation 
in the cool, white little church. 

She went there in a hired car with Mrs. Phillip a few minutes after 
she had been told that the car with MacBrayne and Teller had left. 
They hardly spoke on the way except to make a few trite, strained 

‘remarks. On the threshold of the church she turned to look across the 
Jordan Valley to the distant hills, and was refreshed by the view. It 
was the best kind of Jerusalem early summer, cool and crisp, with 
brilliant sunlight flooding the scene,and causing the white and pastel 
stone buildings to stand out dazzlingly against the dark background of 
trees and rocky hills, and with the scent of pine in the air. 

There were only a few people in the church. The minister stood at 
the altar. In front of him, sitting in a straight-backed chair, was 
MacBrayne, with Teller standing alongside. There were two or three 
people from the pension and, in a way a not very appropriate partici- 
pant, Tom Steel. There was one other person for a foolish moment she 
hoped she might see; but as her eyes took in the small congregation 
common sense took possession of her and she felt no more than a 
momentary stab of disappointment. 

As she walked down the aisle, Teller helped MacBrayne tows feet 
and he stood uncertainly leaning on a‘walking-stick. He was wearing 
a short black coat and striped trousers, his monocle was in his eye 
and a carnation in his buttonhole. She came alongside him and they 
faced the minister without looking at each other. 

“We are met together in the sight of God and of this congregation 

The service began. She found the quiet Scottish voice soothing, 
and as it went on her heart ceased to pound so violently. The Scottish 
service, short and simple, and requiring no more from the celebrants 
than the formal] assent, ‘‘I do,’’ seemed to be over in a few minutes. 
The ring was on her finger and her arm was linked with MacBrayne’s, 
and the minister was saying, “‘Let those whom God hath joined 
together . . .” before she had completely grasped it. 

There was nothing else but the signing of the register—no hymns, 
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nor words of exhortation.. It was the simplest kind of ceremony 
stripped of all but the essentials. She took MacBrayne’s arm, helping 
to support him, as they left the church. He walked very slowly, drag- 
ging his left foot after the other, breathing rather heavily. 

He stood back to let her get into the car first and then Teller 
assisted himin. The minister, Teller, Mrs. Phillip, Steel and one or two 
others gathered round ihe door of the car and said conventional things 
such as ‘‘Congratulations,’’ and “‘I hope you’ll be very happy.”’ 

She said, “Thank you very much,’ and MacBrayne smiled and 
nodded. The car set off up the hill. She was crying, she did not know 
why. As they passed the King David she felt a sudden spasm of pain 
round her heart. MacBrayne, looking at her, said : ‘‘I hope you won’t 
be sorry about this.”’ 

They were the first words he had spoken since the church, but they 
did not strike her as inappropriate. She said: ‘‘No, I’m sure it will be 
all right.”” She suddenly realized that she had never called him by his 
Christian name and added, very shyly : ‘‘Charles.”’ 

He laughed, quite genuinely amused. : 

“*T’ve always been called by my second name, Edward,” he said. ‘‘My 
family and friends call me Ted.” 

It was, somehow, an amusing discovery, and she, too, laughed. It 
helped to revive her spirits, and when they reached the Hospice a 
minute or two later she was feeling happier. 

They went up to MacBrayne’s sitting-room, where a very small 
reception had been arranged for half a dozen of these who had been to 
the church. There were two bottles of champagne and an iced cake, 
made by the Hospice cook. MacBrayne’s personal servant, Mustafa, 
was the first to welcome them. He held out his hand and said: 
**Mabrook, Mrs. MacBrayne.”’ 

MacBrayne sat in a chair with Susan standing beside him. The 
wine was opened and Teller gave the toast: ‘‘To the health and hap- 
piness of the bride and bridegroom.”’: 

MacBrayne struggled to speak; at last managed to say: ‘“‘Thank 

ou.”’ 

Then Teller indicated to the other guests that it was time for them 
to go. He stayed behind and helped MacBrayne to bed. Susan sat 
alone in the sitting-room. She picked up a sock she was knitting and 
began work on it, trying at the same time to sort out lots of small 
problems that she had not yet solved. The nurse was leaving that day. 
No further medical attention was needed, and it was obviously better 
for her to start looking after him on her own from the beginning. She 
had kept on her own bedroom, but now she decided that it would be 
better for her to move.her bed into the sitting-room so that she would 
be on hand at any time MacBrayne wanted any attention. ; 

She did not know how soon she should start taking an active interest 
in running the Hospice. Since MacBrayne’s illness it had gone on 
more or less automatically, but clearly the work must be supervised. 
She did not know to what extent her husband could be able or willing 
to continue to take an interest in it, and how much would devolve on 


her. The thought of plunging into this strange and difficult enterprise 
was alarming, although she had no doubt that when she had overcome 
the initial difficulties she would be quite capable of dealing with it. 

Teller interrupted her thoughts by coming back into the sitting-« 
room and saying: ‘“‘He has stood up very well to the excitement. In 
fact, as I thought, it has done him good. Of course, he’s physically 
tired and he must take things easy for the next few days.”’ 

After a few more observations, the doctor left. She went into the 
bedroom and asked: “‘Is there anything you would like now ?’’ 

He was lying back on the pillow. He had taken his teeth out again 
and he looked much older and more worn out than he had been since 
she saw him on the first day of his illness. She had almost forgotten 
what he looked like then, and his appearance now was a shock: 

“No, thank you. I think I'll try to sleep. When I wake up I'll 
call you and we can have tea together.” 

The dog Vicky was sitting on the floor at the foot of the bed. She 
said, “Good doggy,’’ and put out a tentative hand to stroke her, but 
Vicky snarled and drew back. 

“TY don’t think she likes me,’’ Susan said. 

MacBrayne did not say anything. He had closed his eyes and was 
already almost asleep. She fussed about the room for a few minutes, 
putting his clothes tidily away. Then she went back to the sitting-room 
and ‘picked up the knitting again. 


After a quarter of an hour she tiptoed to the bedroom and found 
that MacBrayne was sleeping. She left the door a few inches ajar so 
that she would hear him if he called. Half an hour passed, in which she 
was neither happy nor unhappy, although still affected by the excite- 
ment of the day. 

There was a knock on the door and Mustafa said: ‘‘A Mr. Brager 
wants to see you.’ 

Her heart leapt, but immediately there was the cold shock of reality 
as Jack Brager pushed the servant aside and strode in. «> 

‘All right, you may go.’ He nodded his head to Mustafa and shut 
thé door on him. 

For a moment he stood with his hat in his hand staring at her. 
She noticed now, for the first tithe since she had met him at Lydda 
station on the day of her arrival, that his clothes were a shade vulgar 
and flamboyant. Although it was a warm evening, he was wearing a 
belted overcoat of a loud check pattern, his shoes were pointed at the 
toe and over-polished, his silk shirt and his foulard tie were too 
bright. 

But apart from his clothes there was nothing flamboyant about him. 
His face was grey, his lips were quivering, and there was a look of 
infinite pain in his eyes. He said at last: 

*‘} hear you were married today, Mrs. MacBrayne. Well, ¥ hope 
you're pleased.” 
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The sarcasm was not effective. Instead of being devastating he was 
Ly ingen She sensed the feeling of doom, and asked sharply : ‘‘What 
is it?” 

“Tt’s about David. I thought you’d want to know... .” 

She put her hand to her breast. 

“What is it?” 

‘ me hope you'll be pleased by what you’ve done. David’s 
ead.” ° 

There was nothing to Ne There was a long pause while they looked 
at each other. She wondered why he had come, whether in some 
strange way he was reaching out to her for sympathy. His next words 
were: 

“You drove him to it. If you’d left him alone—if you’d left us all 
alone—he’d be alive now. I say it again, I hope you’re pleased.”’ 

She tried to find something to say, and managed foolishly : “I’m 
sorry.” 

“Sorry! No doubt you are. It’s a bit late in the day now. Oh, 
why did you interfere in our lives . . .?” 

She stopped him by asking: ‘‘What happened ?”’ 

“He was killed by the police. He went out with some other boys 
from the gang, all mad, every one of them. They were going to blow 
up a police-station. They were caught and one of the boys fired at the 
police. I don’t know who it was. The police fired back and David was 
kiiled. They’ve just been to tell me.’ He stood staring at her, 
twisting the hat in his hands, his face distorted with grief. 

She said : “‘Won’t you sit down ?”’ 

He hesitated and then accepted the chair she indicated. They 
sat awkwardly in silence till she asked: ‘“‘What are you going to do 
now?” 

We must gei away from Palestine as soon as possible. I don’t 
want to stay another day here. I’ve told Rose to get ready to leave as 
soon as David—”’ he hesitated—“‘in a few days. I don’t know if we'll 
get across the frontier, but we must try. I don’t want to stay here a 
minute longer than I can help now.” 

“*T don’t know what to say.”? There was another pause before she 
asked : ‘“Why did you come here?” 

He shook his head vaguely. 

“J don’t know. I was so mad I didn’t know what I was doing. 
I wanted to take it out of somebody. I was crazy.” 

It was impossible to say anything more. After a moment or two 
he rose and said: “‘I’d better be going.” 

She went to the door of the room with him. She did not attempt to 
shake hands or say-anything. He hesitated a moment and then walked 
quickly away.. She went back. to her seat and sat completely still for 
ten minutes. There was no sound from MacBraynes room. She 
picked up a Bible, which was among other books on the table at her 
side. She ran through it, not knowing for what she was looking. At 
the Song of Solomon she stopped. Some words caught her eye. She 
began to read: 
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I opened to my beloved ; but my beloved had withdrawn himself, and 
was gone ; my soul failed when he spoke ; I sought him, but I could not 
find him ; I called him, but he gave me no answer. . 

if charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem, if ye find my beloved, that 
you tell him, that Iam sick of love. 

What is thy beloved more than another beloved . . . that thou dost 
so charge us ? 

My beloved is white and ruddy, the chiefest among ten thousand. 

His head is as the most fine gold, his locks are bushy and black as a 
raven. 

His eyes are as the eyes of doves by the rivers of waters, washed with 
milk and fitly set. 

His cheeks are as a bed of spices, as “sweet as flowers : his lips like 
lilies, dropping sweet smelling myrrh. 

His hands are as gold rings set with the beryl: his belly is as bright 
ivory overlaid with sapphires. 

His legs are as pillars of marble, set upon sockets of fine gold: his 
countenance is as Lebanon, excellent as the cedars. 

His mouth is most sweet: yea, he is altogether lovely. This is my 
loved, and this is my friend, O daughters of Jerusalem. 


‘Susan !’? MacBrayrie called from the bedroom. t 

She sat with the book open staring ahead. 7 Uh ee 
“Susan !’’ came the voice again, a trifle petulant. cs. id 
She shut the book, laid it on the table, and went into the eater. 
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THE END 
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